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FOREWORD 


The  following  pages  comprise  a  series  of  monographs 
on  the  Positive  Sciences  of  the  Ancient  Hindus.  In 
the  present  state  of  Indian  chronology  it  is  not  possible 
to  assign  dates  to  the  original  sources  from  which  the 
materials  have  been  drawn.  Practically  the  main  body 
of  positive  knowledge  here  presented  may  be  assigned 
to  the  millennium  500  b.c. — 500  a.d.  Colebrooke’s 
account  of  Hindu  Algebra,  and  Hoernle’s  of  Hindu 
Osteology,  have  made  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  write 
separate  monographs  on  these  subjects.  The  former, 
however,  requires  to  be  brought  up  to  date.  The 
progress  of  Indian  Algebra  (mainly  in  Southern  India) 
after  Bhaskara,  parallel  to  the  developments  in  China 
and  Japan,  is  a  subject  that  remains  for  future 
investigation. 

The  chapter  on  the  44  Mechanical,  Physical,  and 
Chemical  Theories  of  the  Ancient  Hindus  ”  appeared  in 
Dr.  P.  C.  Ray’s  Hindu  Chemistry  (Vol.  II.),  and  that  on 
the  44  Scientific  Method  of  the  Hindus  ”  as  an  appendix 
to  the  same  work. 

My  direct  aim  in  the  present  work  is  to  furnish  the 
historians  of  the  special  sciences  with  new  material 
which  will  serve  to  widen  the  scope  of  their  survey. 
The  Hindus  no  less  than  the  Greeks  have  shared  in  the 
work  of  constructing  scientific  concepts  and  methods 
in  the  investigation  of  physical  phenomena,  as  well  as 
of  building  up  a  body  of  positive  knowledge  which 
has  been  applied  to  industrial  technique ;  and  Hindu 
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scientific  ideas  and  methodology  (e.g.  the  inductive 
method  or  methods  of  algebraic  analysis)  have  deeply 
influenced  the  course  of  natural  philosophy  in  Asia  in 
the  East  as  well  as  the  West — in  China  and  Japan,  as 
well  as  in  the  Saracen  Empire.  A  comparative  estimate 
of  Greek  and  Hindu  science  may  now  be  undertaken 
with  some  measure  of  success — and  finality. 

These  studies  in  Hindu  Positive  Science  are  also 
intended  to  serve  as  a  preliminary  to  my  “  Studies  in 
Comparative  Philosophy.”  Philosophy  in  its  rise  and 
development  is  necessarily  governed  by  the  body  of 
positive  knowledge  preceding  or  accompanying  it. 
Hindu  Philosophy  on  its  empirical  side  was  dominated 
by  concepts  derived  from  physiology  and  philology, 
just  as  Greek  Philosophy  was  similarly  dominated 
by  geometrical  concepts  and  methods.  Comparative 
Philosophy,  then,  in  its  criticism  and  estimate  of  Hindu 
thought,  must  take  note  of  the  empirical  basis  on  which 
the  speculative  superstructure  was  raised. 

I  have  not  written  one  line  which  is  not  supported 
by  the  clearest  texts.  The  ground  trodden  is,  for  the 
most  part,  absolutely  new.  Fortunately,  the  Sanskrit 
philosophico-scientific  terminology,  however  difficult 
from  its  technical  character,  is  exceedingly  precise, 
consistent,  and  expressive.  I  may  add  that  I  have 
occasionally  used  (perhaps  with  a  questionable  freedom) 
scientific  terms  like  isomeric,  polymeric,  potential,  etc., 
in  a  broad  sense,  as  convenient  symbols  to  express 
ideas  nearly  or  remotely  allied. 
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ANCIENT  HINDUS 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MECHANICAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND  CHEMICAL 
THEORIES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  HINDUS. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  give  a  synoptic  view  of  the 
mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical  theories  of  the 
ancient  Hindus.  A  chronological  survey,  even  if  the 
materials  for  it  were  available,  would  be  here  of  little 
account.  The  origins  of  Hindu  natural  philosophy  in 
the  speculations  of  the  Brahma?2as  and  the  Upanishads, 
or  in  the  mythology  of  the  Puranas,  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  exposition,  which 
relates  to  the  results  of  systematic  thought  as  directed 
to  the  phenomena  and  processes  of  Nature.  I  have 
therefore  confined  myself  to  an  account  of  natural 
philosophy  as  expounded  in  the  principal  systems  of 
Hindu  thought.  The  Sahkhya  -  Patanjala  system 
accounts  for  the  Universe  on  principles  of  cosmic  evo¬ 
lution  ;  the  Vaiseshika-Nyaya  lays  down  the  methodo¬ 
logy  of  science,  and  elaborates  the  concepts  of 
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mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry.  The  Vedanta,  the 
Purva-Mimamsa,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  Bauddha,  the 
Jaina,  and  the  Charvaka  systems,  make  incidental 
contributions  on  points  of  special  interest,  but  their 
main  value  in  this  regard  is  critical  and  negative.  The 
principal  authorities  followed  in  this  account — the 
Vyasa-Bh&shya  on  Patanjali’s  Sutras,  the  Samhita  of 
Charaka,  the  Bhashya  of  Prasastap&da,  the  V&rtika  of 
Bdyotakara,  and  the  V What  Samhita  of  Varahamihira 
—all  centre  round  the  Hindu  Renaissance,  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  anti-Buddhist  reaction  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 

and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Whenever  I 

* 

have  made  use  of  later  authors,  e.g.  Kuinarila,  Sankara, 
Srldhara,  Vachaspati,  tJdayana,  Bhaskara,  Jayanta, 
Varavara,  Raghunatha,  Vijh^na-bhikshu,  etc.,  I  have 
taken  care  to  see  (except  where  the  opposite  is  expressly 
mentioned)  that  no  idea  is  surreptitiously  introduced 
which  is  not  explicitly  contained  in  the  earlier  authors. 

The  Sankhya-Patanjala  System. 

This  system  possesses  a  unique  interest  in  the 
history  of  thought  as  embodying  the  earliest  clear  and 
comprehensive  account  of  the  process  of  cosmic  evolu¬ 
tion,  viewed  not  as  a  mere  metaphysical  speculation 
but  as  a  positive  principle  based  on  the  conservation, 
the  transformation,  and  the  dissipation  of  Energy. 

Praknti :  the  Ultimate  Ground. — The  manifested 
world  is  traced  in  the  Sdhkhya  to  an  unmanifested 
ground,  Praknti,  which  is  conceived  as  formless  and 
undifferentiated,  limitless  and  ubiquitous,  indestructible 
and  undecaying,  ungrounded  and  uncontrolled,  without 
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beginning  and  without  end  But  the  unitv  of  Praknti 

*/ 

is  a  mere  abstraction  ;  it  is  in  reality  an  undifferentiated 
manifold,  an  indeterminate  infinite  continuum  of  infini¬ 
tesimal  Reals.  These  Reals,  termed  Gu?zas,  may  by 
another  abstraction  be  classed  under  three  heads : 
(1)  Sattva,  the  Essence  which  manifests  itself  in  a 
phenomenon,  and  which  is  characterised  by  this 
tendency  to  manifestation,  the  Essence,  in  other  words, 
which  serves  as  the  medium  for  the  reflection  of 
Intelligence  ;  (2)  Rajas,  Energy,  that  which  is  efficient 
in  a  phenomenon,  and  is  characterised  by  a  tendency 
to  do  work  or  overcome  resistance ;  and  (3)  Tamas, 
Mass  or  Inertia,  which  counteracts  the  tendency  of 
Rajas  to  do  work,  and  of  Sattva  to  conscious 
manifestation. 

The  ultimate  factors  of  the  Universe,  then,  are 
(l)  Essence,  or  intelligence-stuff,  (2)  Energy,  and 
(3)  Matter,  characterised  by  mass  or  inertia. 

These  Gunas  are  conceived  to  be  Reals,  substantive 
entities — not,  however,  as  self-subsistent  or  independent 
entities  (uvr^),  but  as  interdependent  moments  in  every 
real  or  substantive  Existence. 

Even  Energy  is  substantive  in  this  sense.  The 
infinitesimals  of  Energy  do  not  possess  inertia  or 
gravity,  and  are  not  therefore  material,  but  they  possess 
quantum  and  extensity  (vfxwm— . 

The  very  nature  of  Energy  is  to  do  work,  to 
overcome  resistance  to  produce  motion. 

All  Energy  is  therefore  ultimately  kinetic ;  even 
potential  Energy  is  only  the  Energy  of 

motion  in  imperceptible  forms. 
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The  Original  Constituents  and  their  Interaction. — 
Every  phenomenon,  it  has  been  explained,  consists  of  a 
three-fold  arche,  intelligible  Essence,  Energy,  and  Mass. 
In  intimate  union  these  enter  into  things  as  essential 
constitutive  factors.  The  essence  of  a  thing  (Sattva)  is 
that  by  which  it  manifests  itself  to  intelligence,  and 
nothing  exists  without  such  manifestation  in  the 
Universe  of  Consciousness  s).  But  the  Essence 

is  only  one  of  three  moments.  It  does  not  possess 
mass  or  gravity,  it  neither  offers  resistance  nor  does 
work.  Next  there  is  the  element  of  Tamas,  mass, 
inertia,  matter-stuff,  which  offers  resistance  to  motion 
as  well  as  to  conscious  reflection  (w* r:  ). 

But  the  intelligence-stuff  and  the  matter-stuff 
cannot  do  any  work,  and  are  devoid  of  productive 
activity  in  themselves.  All  work  comes  from  Bajas, 
the  principle  of  Energy,  which  overcomes  the  resistance 
of  matter,  and  supplies  even  Intelligence  with  the 
Energy  which  it  requires  for  its  own  work  of 
conscious  regulation  and  adaptation.  RT«?t 

wNrXteiRR  l) 

The  Gunas  are  always  uniting,  separating,  uniting 

again.  (^T'acfarg^i:  mjf,  ffprtffr  i) 

Everything  in  the  world  results  from  their  peculiai 
arrangement  and  combination.  Varying  quantities  of 
Essence,  Energy,  and  Mass,  in  varied  groupings,  act  on 
one  another,  and  through  their  mutual  interaction  and 
interdependence  evolve  from  the  indefinite  or  qualita¬ 
tively  indeterminate  to  the  definite  or  qualitatively 
determinate,  (vk  mn: 
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I— |)  But  though  co¬ 
operating  to  produce  the  world  of  effects,  these  divers 
moments  with  divers  tendencies  never  coalesce.  In  the 
phenomenal  product  whatever  Energy  there  is  is  due  to 
the  element  of  Bajas,  and  Rajas  alone ;  all  matter, 
resistance,  stability  is  due  to  Tamas,  and  all  conscious 
manifestation  to  Sattva. 
fTHurr: — i  ^Ttrrf^sfq  ^ 

fmum:  ferfri  w-w h'-h fwRfnw,  ntrrrrf'iw 

^ 

on  ibid.  STIR:  tfofifdbrf — 

on  ibid. ) 

The  nature  of  the  interaction  is  peculiar.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  evolution  with  transformation  of 

Energy,  there  must  be  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  a 
preponderance  of  either  Energy  or  Mass-resistance  or 
Essence  over  the  other  moments.  The  particular  Gu/za 
which  happens  to  be  predominant  in  any  phenomenon 
becomes  manifest  in  that  phenomenon,  and  the  others 
become  latent,  though  their  presence  is  inferred  by  their 
effect.  For  example,  in  any  material  system  at  rest 
the  Mass  is  patent,  the  Energy  latent,  and  the  conscious 
manifestation  sub-latent.  In  a  moving  body,  the  Rajas, 
Energy,  is  predominant  (kinetic),  while  the  Mass,  or 
rather  the  resistance  it  offers,  is  overcome.  In  the 
volitional  consciousness  accompanied  with  movement, 
the  transformation  of  Energy  (or  work  done  by  Rajas) 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  predominance  of  the 
conscious  manifestation,  while  the  matter-stuff  or  Mass, 
though  latent,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  resistance  over¬ 
come.  nwiisfq  ^  toito 

XJNTHT^HTTTRfirrnf^lTT:  — l) 
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The  Starting-point. — The  starting-point  in  the  cosmic 
history  is  a  condition  of  equilibrium  or  equipoise 
consisting  in  a  uniform  diffusion  of  the  Eeals.  The 
tendencies  to  conscious  manifestation,  as  well  as  the 
powers  of  doing  work,  are  exactly  counterbalanced  by 
the  resistances  of  the  inertia  or  Mass  :  the  process  of 
cosmic  evolution  (rrir^rm)  is  under  arrest. 

— Pravachana,  Sutra  61,  Chap.  I.  3?mrrewr 

Cx  Cv 

frpBSfm:— ibid.) 

Beginning  of  Evolution.—  The  transcendental  (non- 
mechanical)  influence  of  the  Purusha  (the  Absolute) 
puts  an  end  to  this  arrest,  and  initiates  the  process  of 
creation.  Evolution  begins  with  the  disturbance  of  the 
original  equilibrium.  How  this  is  mechanically  brought 
about  is  not  very  clear.  A  modern  expounder  of  the 
Sankhya  supposes  that  the  particles  of  Sattva,  Rajas, 
and  Tanias  possess  a  natural  affinity  for  other  particles 
of  their  own  class,  and  that  when  the  transcendental 
influence  of  the  Purusha  ends  the  state  of  arrest,  the 
affinity  comes  into  play,  breaks  up  the  uniform  diffusion, 
and  leads  to  unequal  aggregation,  and  therefore  to  the 
relative  preponderance  of  one  or  more  of  the  three 
Gmzas  over  the  others.  Thus  commences  formative 
combination  among  the  Reals,  and  consequent  pro¬ 
ductive  activity.  wraj 

— Sutra  66,  Chap.  I.,  i 

toh  i  ^nurfb 

^  ibid. ,  Sutra  128,  Chap.  I.) 

Formation  of  Wholes  or  Systems — Collocation  of 
Reals. —  Creative  transformation  accompanied  with 
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evolution  of  motion  (qPc^R)  and  work  done  by  Energy 
(fw)  cannot  take  place  without  a  peculiar  collocation 
of  the  Reals  (Gunas).  To  form  wholes  or  systems 
(*yrq)  it  is  essential  that  one  Guna  should  for  the 
moment  be  preponderant  and  the  others  co-operant. 
And  this  cannot  be  without  an  unequal  aggrega¬ 
tion  which  overthrows  the  original  equilibrium  (nwwq, 
^TfvoFHT^) — in  other  words,  without  unequal  forces 
or  stresses  coming  into  play  in  different  parts  of  the 
system.  i  -qfRRR  .  .  . 

wtrm:  i  h  ^  jprRt  h  wrefir  \  ^  yrrmiuT- 

frHT  i  *t  ^  i — 


on  Karika  16.) 

The  Formula  of  Evolution— Differentiation  in  Inte- 
() ration .  —  Evolution  (tffOTR)  in  its  formal  aspect  is 
defined  as  differentiation  in  the  integrated  (^^). 
In  other  words,  the  process  of  Evolution  consists  in  the 


development  of  the  differentiated  (Iw)  within  the 
undifferentiated  (*T*nTOT),  of  the  determinate  (ffqnr) 


within  the  indeterminate  of  the  coherent 

(jffftrg)  within  the  incoherent  (wi^).  The  evolutionary 
series  is  subject  to  a  definite  law  which  it  cannot  over¬ 


step 


The  order  of  succession  is  not 


from  the  whole  to  parts,  nor  from  parts  to  the  whole, 


but  ever  from  a  relatively  less  differentiated,  less 
determinate,  less  coherent  whole  to  a  relatively  more 


differentiated,  more  determinate,  more  coherent  whole. 


That  the  process  of  differentiation  evolves  out  of 
homogeneity  separate  or  unrelated  parts,  which  are  then 
integrated  into  a  whole,  and  that  this  whole  again 
breaks  up  by  fresh  differentiation  into  isolated  factors 
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for  a  subsequent  redintegration,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum , 
is  a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  course  of  material 
evolution .  That  the  antithesis  stands  over  against  the 
thesis,  and  that  the  synthesis  supervenes  and  imposes 
unity  ah  extra  on  these  two  independent  and  mutually 
hostile  moments,  is  the  same  radical  misconception  as 
regards  the  dialectical  form  of  cosmic  development.  On 
the  Sankhya  view,  increasing  differentiation  proceeds 
pari  passu  with  increasing  integration  within  the 
evolving  whole,  so  that  by  this  two-fold  process  what 
was  an  incoherent  indeterminate  homogeneous  whole 
evolves  into  a  coherent  determinate  heterogeneous  whole. 

The  different  stadia  in  the  order  of  cosmic  evolution 
are  characterised  as  follows  :■ — 

(1)  The  inconceivable,  the  unknowable,  the  form¬ 
less,  of  which  no  character  can  be  predicated 
(^rf^r),  including  PrakWti,  or  the  Reals  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium. 

(2)  The  knowable,  the  empirical  universe,  cosmic 
matter  of  experience,  things  as  matter  or  stuff 
of  consciousness  (%w),  comprising  Mahat,  the 
intelligible  Essence  of  the  cosmos,  evolved  by 
differentiation  and  integration  within  the  form¬ 
less,  characterless,  inconceivable  Praknti. 

(3)  Individual  but  still  indeterminate  stuff  bifur¬ 

cating  into  two  series — Subject- experience  and 
Object-experience,  comprising  on  the  one  hand 
the  indeterminate  unity  of  apperception,  or  the 
empirical  Ego,  as  the  co-ordinating  principle  of 
the  Subject-series  and  on  the  other  hand 
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(though  through  the  mediation  of  this  sub¬ 
jective  modification,  ^ftfnrr  or  Ahahkara)  the 
indeterminate  material  potencies,  the  subtile 
vehicles  of  potential  Energy  (rD*rr%  the 

ultimate  subtile  constituents  of  the  Object-series 
(the  material  world).  The  previous  stadium, 
the  cosmic  matter  of  Experience  (%is 
evolves  within  itself,  by  differentiation  and 
integration,  an  individuated  but  still  indeter¬ 
minate  stuff'  in  two  co-ordinated  series,  Subject 
and  Object,  though  the  latter  is  mediated 
through  the  former. 

O 

(4)  Determinate  stuff  (fu^m)  evolved  within  the 
indeterminate  by  further  differentiation  and 
integration,  viz.,  in  the  series  of  Subject-expe¬ 
rience,  sensory  and  motor  stuff ;  and  in  the 
Object-series,  a  corresponding  atomic  matter- 
stuff  actualising  the  material  potencies  in  the 
form  of  specific  sensible  Energies.  The  latter 
includes  the  different  classes  of  Paramamis,  the 
different  kinds  of  atomic  constituents  of  different 
kinds  of  gross  matter 

(5)  Coherent  and  integrated  matter -stuff,  individual 
substances,  characterised  by  generic  and  specific 
properties,  which  however  are  not  rigidly  fixed, 
but  fluent,  being  subject  to  a  three-fold  change 
and  constantly  evolving. 

— ^rremrsi,  Sutra  44,  Chap.  III. 

ibid. 

v*tT,  ibid. 
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(6)  And  so  the  cosmic  series  moves  on  in  ascend¬ 
ing  stages  of  unstable  equilibrium 
until  the  reverse  course  of  equilibriation  and 
dissipation  of  Energy  and  wpRrrewr), 

which  even  now  constantly  accompanies  the 
evolution  and  transformation  of  Energy,  com¬ 
pletes  the  disintegration  of  the  Universe  into  its 
original  unmanifested  ground,  the  unknowable 
Praknti. 

The  order  of  Cosmic  Evolution  according  to  the 
(Sutra  19,  Pada  II.)  is  shown  below  in  a  tabular 

form 


Praknti,  the  unmanifested  unknowable  ground 


Cosmic  matter  of  experience  (srfw,  %#) 


Subject  Series  (^ur^ur). 


Individuated  indetermin¬ 
ate  mind-stuff  (unity  of 
apperception,  empirical 
Ego  (^fuTfn). 


^  Object  Series  : 

evolved  in  the  cosmic 
matter  of  experience  but 
through  the  mediation 
of  the  individuated  mind- 
stuff  ^rfwrTT  (Ahankara). 

Individuated  but  indeter¬ 
minate  matter  -  stuff 
(subtile  material  poten¬ 
cies  (Tr^rur). 
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Determinate  mind  -  stuff  Determinate  matter-stuff 
(fa^hr),  sensory  and  motor  (fa^re),  atomic  and  mole- 

psychoses,  etc.  cular  constituents  of 

and  *nr.)-  gross  matter  — 

Coherent  and  integrated 
matter-stuff 

Individual  substances,  with 
generic  and  specific 
characters  subject  to 
constant  change  or  evo¬ 
lution,  e.g.  inorganic 
objects  composed  of 
atoms  or  molecules 
(tri*rpg),  vegetable  or¬ 
ganisms  animal 

organisms  (^3^* 

HfTir:  ^rutt  fsp 
Tir^^nrftfw— ^Twrai,  Sutra 

o 

44,  Pada  III.) 

7T?  HH  Jin?  faftrar?  nw?T 

v  C  *  .*  ^ 

ftfrarsr,  fT^T  7T3  '4rTf^T% 

f%P^xq*iU  rr^TnTmftrT  rDTRT  SHTN  W^funiDU 

^i^mPwfr  i  (^HTRroi,  Sutra  19,  Pada  II.) 

N.B. — The  usual  order  given  in  the  Sankhya- 
Patanjala  compendiums  is  as  follows  : — Praknti,  Mahat, 
Ahank&ra — and  then  the  bifurcation,  viz.  11  organs 
(sensory,  motor  and  common  sensori-motor)  from  Pajasic 
Ahankara,  and  Tanmatras  from  Tamasic  Ahahkara — and 
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finally  the  Paramamis  of  the  Sthula  Bhfitas.  This  is 
literally  correct,  but  misses  the  significance  of  the 
doctrine  of  differentiation  within  the  integrated,” 
according  to  which  the  Tanmatras  are  all  evolved, 
through  the  medium  of  Ahankara,  in  the  cosmic  matter 
of  Experience  (Mahat). 

The  Conservation  of  Energy  ( and  of  Mass) — the 
Transformation  of  Energy . — The  Gunas  (Reals),  though 
assuming  an  infinite  diversity  of  forms  and  powers,  can 
neither  be  created  nor  destroyed.  The  totality  of  the 
Mass  (Tanias),  as  well  as  of  Energy  (Rajas),  remains 
constant,  if  we  take  account  both  of  the  manifested 
and  the  unmanifested,  the  actual  and  the  potential.  But 
the  individual  products  of  the  evolutionary  process — 
the  concrete  phenomenal  modes  resulting  from  the 
combined  action  of  the  original  Mass,  Energy,  and 
Essence — are  subject  to  addition  and  subtraction, 
growth  and  decay,  which  are  only  due  to  changes  of 
collocation,  and  consequent  changes  of  state  from  the 
potential  to  the  actual  (in  other  words,  from  the  future 
to  the  present  and  from  the  present  to  the  past,  in  a 
time  series) — changes  which  are  illusorily  ascribed  to  the 
Reals  themselves.  The  different  collocations  of  Mass  and 
Energy  give  birth  to  the  divers  powers  of  things,  the 
various  forms  of  Energy  which  may  be  classed  as  like 
and  unlike  ;  indeed,  the  course  of  Evolution,  from  the 
Reals  conforms  to  a  fixed  law,  not  only  as  regards  the 
order  of  succession,  but  also  as  regards  the  appearance 
(and  mutual  relations)  of  like  and  unlike  Energies. 
And  this  transformation  is  constantly  going  on — the 
course  of  Evolution  is  not  arrested  for  a  moment. 
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h 

wtffTS^T  1  TTrT^TUU^TTfrV.  wr^jfWlfH:  TqiTHTVT^UHWT  ?T 

\>  x 

TIFTTHHUff  (^mDTT%  Sutra  19,  Pada  II.)  TffwfaftWT 
niTRun  mrr-Rt  i  (ibid.,  Sutra  13, 

Pada  IV.)  ^  nw:  h ^ *f i h! qin^m iTrhr^rf^i^TfqTfiR:  (ifeic?-, 

Sutra  19,  Pada  II.)  q  Puli  m  aw  faww  (qromro,  Sutra  19, 
Pada  II.)  wit* irt  ^fwDTRTi^  ij:  (Patanjali,  Sutra  15, 
Pada  III.)  irjf ?r:  TTfapR^rfeT  ^*!]R*qqft*Liwi  ^rurfwsff  i 

The  Doctrine  of  Causation ,  a  corollary  from  the  con¬ 
servation  and  transformation  of  Energy — the  Principle 
of  Collocation — the  Storing-up  and  the  Liberation  of 
Energy : — 

The  Sahkhya  view  of  causation  follows  at  once  as  a 
corollary  from  this  doctrine  of  the  conservation  and 
transformation  of  Energy.  As  the  total  Energy 
remains  the  same  while  the  world  is  constantly 
evolving,  cause  and  effect  are  only  more  or  less 
evolved  forms  of  the  same  ultimate  Energy.  The  sum 
of  effects  exists  in  the  sum  of  causes  in  a  potential  (or 
unevolved)  form.  The  grouping  or  collocation  alone 
changes,  and  this  brings  on  the  manifestation  of  the 
latent  powers  of  the  Gurais,  but  without  creation  of 
anything  new.  What  is  called  the  (material)  cause  or 
sum  of  material  causes  is  only  the  power  which  is 
efficient  in  the  production,  or  rather  the  vehicle,  of  the 
power.  This  power  is  the  unmanifested  (or  potential) 
form  of  the  Energy  set  free  (^gnyfe)  in  the  effect. 
But  the  concomitant  conditions  are  necessary  to  call 
forth  the  so-called  material  cause  into  activity.  When 
the  favourable  combination  or  co-operation  of  con¬ 
comitants  is  wanting,  there  is  no  manifestation  of  the 
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effect.  The  question  is — what  is  the  aid  which  the 
concomitant  conditions  render  to  the  determination 
(and  production)  of  the  effect  existing  in  potency  in  its 
material  cause  ?  First  there  is  the  merely  mechanical 
view  as  illustrated  by  some  commonplace  examples, 
e.g.,  the  manifestation  of  the  figure  of  the  statue  in  the 
marble  block  by  the  causal  efficiency  of  the  sculptor's 
art,  or  of  the  oil  in  the  sesamum-seed  by  pressing,  or 
of  the  grain  of  rice  out  of  the  paddy  by  the  process  of 
husking.  In  these  cases  the  manifestation  of  an  effect 
is  only  its  passage  from  potentiality  to  actuality,  a 
stadium  in  the  process  of  evolution  from  possible 
(future)  existence  to  actual  (present)  existence  ;  and 
the  concomitant  condition  (^5frrft^r%)  or  efficient 
cause  the  sculptor's  chiselling,  the  pressing, 

the  husking,  is  a  sort  of  mechanical  or  instrumental 
help  to  this  passage  or  transition. 

i  ht  ^  t  h  ^  fkk:  (Tmi: 

Tim  cSTTurr  f^k:)  ^mrV.  wHTOrrewr  i 

Sutra  115,  Chap.  I.)  tI- 

HTHTTOT  I  SPHifw  I 

w  ^%w^rrtnT5rr  frr^rt^g  ^ 

Sutra  129,  Chap.  I.) 

These  mechanical  examples  of  the  Kapila-Sankhya 
have  the  merit  of  simplicity,  but  the  Patanjali-Sahkhya 
brushes  them  aside,  and  explains  causation  on  the 
basis  of  the  conservation  and  transformation  of  Energy 
advancing  it  as  the  liberation  of  potential  Energy 
existing  stored  up  in  a  Guna  collocation  (the  sum  of 
material  causes),  the  liberation  following  on  the  action 
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of  the  proximate  efficient  cause,  or  concomitant  con¬ 
dition  (f^rw*K*u). 

The  causal  operation  of  concomitant  conditions 
(efficient  causes)  lies  only  in  this,  that  they  supply  a 
physical  stimulus  which  liberates  the  potential  Energy 
stored  up  in  a  given  collocation.  Everything  in  the 
phenomenal  world  is  but  a  special  collocation  of  the 
ultimate  Reals  (Energy,  Mass,  and  Essence).  The  sum 
of  (material)  causes  potentially  contains  the  Energy 
manifested  in  the  sum  of  effects  ;  and  in  the  passage 
from  potency  to  actualisation,  the  effectuating  condition 
(the  concomitant  cause),  when  it  is  itself  accomplished, 
is  only  a  step  in  the  evolutionary  series,  which  adds 
a  specific  stimulus,  and  renders  determinate  that  which 
was  previously  indeterminate.  When  the  effectuating 
condition  is  added  to  the  sum  of  material  conditions 
in  a  given  collocation,  all  that  happens  is  that  a 
stimulus  is  imparted  which  removes  the  arrest,  disturbs 
the  relatively  stable  equilibrium,  and  brings  on  a 
liberation  of  Energy  (^r^f^rf^)  together  with  a  fresh 
collocation  mrnrt  ^ 

•trcHiffin  n*rrTrFrrrr:  (Wprhtot,  Sutra  13,  Pada  IV.)  wav sr 

I  I  (wmwm,  Sutra  12, 

Pada  IV.). 

Describing  the  production  of  bodies  (“  organic 
vehicles  ”)  for  individual  souls  out  of  matter  of  PrakWti, 
under  the  influence  of  their  merit  and  demerit,  as 
concomitant  conditions,  Patanjali  points  out  that  non¬ 
material  concomitants  like  merit  and  demerit  do  not 
supply  any  moving  force  or  Energy  to  the  sum  of 
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material  conditions,  but  only  remove  the  arrest  (the 
state  of  relatively  stable  equilibrium)  in  a  given  collo¬ 
cation,  even  as  the  owner  of  a  field  removes  the  barrier 
in  flooding  his  field  from  a  reservoir  of  water.  This 
description  is  intended  to  represent  the  super-physical 
influence  of  non-material  concomitants  (or  causes)  like 
volition,  merit  and  demerit,  etc.,  but  the  causal  operation 
of  a  material  concomitant  condition  is  essentially  the 
same  ;  there  is  the  same  reservoir  of  stored-up  Energy 
in  a  given  collocation,  the  same  condition  of  arrest 
or  relatively  stable  equilibrium,  the  same  liberation 
of  the  stored-up  potential  Energy  which  flows  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance ;  the  only  difference  being 
that  in  the  case  of  material  concomitants  the  stimulus 
which  removes  the  arrest  is  physical,  instead  of  being 
transcendental  as  in  the  case  of  non-material  causes 
like  will,  merit  and  demerit,  etc. 

The  Vyasa-Bhashya  helps  us  to  a  clear  mental 
representation  of  the  details  of  this  process  : — As  the 
owner  of  many  fields  can  irrigate,  from  a  field  which 
is  already  flooded,  others  of  the  same  or  a  lower  level, 
without  forcing  the  waters  thereto  with  his  hands,  and 
merely  by  making  an  opening  in  the  barrier  or  dyke, 
on  which  the  waters  rush  in  by  their  own  force ;  or, 
further,  as  the  same  person  cannot  force  these  waters, 
or  the  earthy  matters  held  in  solution  therein,  into 
the  roots  of  the  rice  plants,  but  only  removes  the 
obstructive  grasses  and  weeds,  on  which  the  fluids  of 
their  own  power  enter  the  roots ; — such  is  the  action 
of  an  effectuating  condition  (firfarw)  added  to  a  sum  of 
material  causes  or  conditions. 
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fjTfsr?m  tut:  ^fwTfr  i  (Patanjali, 

Sutra  3,  Pada  IV.)  h  f?  wif^  ftrfat  ^tttw 

^rt  w^Tt  fwRftrj:  fwirt  ^tt  turrr- 

^TTTT^  5  ^TTCtf  fHHT%  TTfHUT  RWTTTt:  «Fr*TTRTC?r 

msrurefifT  i 

Chain  of  Causation — Fixed  Order. — The  order  of 
Evolution  with  the  transformation  of  the  Energies 

O 

follows  a  definite  law.  The  unalterable  chain  of  causes 
and  effects  in  the  phenomenal  world  illustrates  this 
fixed  order.  But  though  the  cosmic  order  is  one  and 
fixed,  it  comprehends  divers  series  arising  from  different 
combinations  of  the  original  Guzzas,  which  constitute 
subordinate  or  particular  laws  of  cause  and  effect 
(sFTRirl  xjfniTHTT^n $  iiu,  Patanjali,  Sutra  15,  Pada  IIP). 

What  we  call  the  qualities  of  things  are  only  modes 
of  Energy  acting  in  those  collocations.  fiTnurTTrawr 
ntott:  stustt  w:— *  ^  i  (rtwur, 

Sutra  14,  Pada  III.)  ^  wt  r^wr:, 

wfinSHTHfU:  ^TTRR:  g^Rt  TTRRrfi 

httitwth:  i  (rrhtr,  Sutra  3,  Pada  IV.).  And  these 
various  Energies  are  sometimes  actual  (kinetic),  some¬ 
times  potential,  rising  to  actuality,  and  sometimes 
sub-latent,  subsiding  from  actuality  into  sub-latency. 
In  fact,  the  original  Energy  is  one  and  ubiquitous, 
and  everything  therefore  exists  in  everything  else, 
potentialiter  (tr  ^trwofifafrr),  without  prejudice  to  the 
generic  and  specific  differences  of  things  ^|f 

^firRo^).  Inorganic  matter,  vegetable  organisms,  and 
animal  organisms  are  essentially  and  ultimately  one 

^ 

wrtj)  so  far  as  Mass  and  Energy  are 

c 
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concerned,  but  the  varied  forms  of  Energy  and  the 
generic  and  specific  qualities  (or  properties)  of  things, 
which  are  but  modes  of  Energy,  follow  a  definite 
unalterable  law  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  and 
succession,  under  conditions  of  space,  time,  mode,  and 
causality,  and  hence  all  effects  do  not  manifest  them¬ 
selves  at  once.  ^  w 

{ibid.,  Sutra  14,  Pada  III.)  *tt  xrs 

w:  h  wm  wv.  •  fw:  Twraff  ^frr  wqfwr- 

wsw:  i  ttrt 

rqigrq  ^|?rrHHTTrw  wItthtwip?:  i  (^twtsi,  Sutra  15, 
Pada  III.). 

Time ,  Space ,  and  the  Causal  Series . — A  Tanmatra 
(infra-atomic  particle  of  subtile  matter)  is  conceived  by 
our  understanding  to  stand  in  three  relations — (l) 
position  in  Space  (^nwraw),  (2)  position  in  the  Time- 
series  and  (3)  position  in  the  Causal-series 

(firftrtrnrfag^). 

These  three  relations  are  the  work  of  the  intuitive 
stage  of  knowledge  (faflprawr)  as  opposed  to  the 
conceptual  (^f^raw).  But  this  is  not  the  pure 
relationless  intuition  of  Reality  (nrfiRTTT 
which  may  be  termed  intellectual  intuition,  but  the 
intuition  that  imposes  its  forms  on  the  Real  substrate 
(srfinrTCT  or  in  other  words  empirical  intuition. 

7R  *IT  W“ 

Tjf=r:  m  sFfark  i  Tnuftr  ^rnrof%f$r# 

i  (^mwra,  Sutra  44, 

Pada  I.). 

Infinite  Time  is  a  non-entity  objectively  considered, 
being  only  a  construction  of  the  understanding 
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(SfafVSTO)  based  on  the  relation  of  antecedence  and 
sequence,  in  which  the  members  of  the  phenomenal 
series  are  intuited  to  stand  to  one  another.  These 
phenomenal  changes  as  intuited  by  us  in  the  empirical 
consciousness  fall  into  a  series,  which  the  understanding 
conceives  as  order  in  Time.  The  Time-series,  then, 
is  a  schema  of  the  understanding  for  representing 
the  course  of  Evolution.  The  schema  of  the  under¬ 
standing  supervenes  on  the  phenomenal  world  as  order 
in  Time,  and  hence  in  the  empirical  consciousness  the 
Time-series  appears  to  have  an  objective  reality,  and 
to  form  a  continuum.  As  there  is  an  ultimate  and 
irreducible  unit  of  extensive  quantity  (irffruw)  in  the 
Guftas  or  infinitesimal  Reals  of  Praknti,  which  are 
without  constituent  parts,  so  the  moment  may  be 
conceived  as  the  ultimate  and  irreducible  unit  of  this 
Time-continuum  as  represented  in  the  empirical  con¬ 
sciousness.  A  moment  therefore  cannot  be  thought 
of  as  containing  any  parts  standing  in  the  relation  of 
antecedence  and  sequence.  If  change  is  represented 
by  the  Time-series,  a  moment  as  the  unit  of  time  may 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  unit  of  change.  Now  all 
physical  change  may  be  reduced  to  the  motion  of  atoms 
in  space,  and  we  may  therefore  define  the  moment  as 
representing  the  ultimate  unit  of  such  change — viz. 
the  (instantaneous)  transit  of  an  atom  (or  rather  a 
Tanmatra)  from  one  point  in  space  to  the  next  succeeding 
point.  Even  an  atom  has  constituent  parts  (the 
Tanmatras),  and  hence  an  atom  must  take  more  than 
one  moment  to  change  its  position.  The  motion  of 
that  which  is  absolutely  simple  and  without  parts  from 

C  2 
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one  point  in  space  to  the  next  must  be  instantaneous, 
and  conceived  as  the  absolute  unit  of  change  (and 
therefore  of  time,  '^m).  If  this  is  held  to  be  an 
irreducible  absolute  unit,  it  will  follow  that  what  we 
represent  as  the  Time-continuum  is  really  discrete. 
Time  is  of  one  dimension.  Two  moments  cannot 
co-exist ;  neither  does  any  series  of  moments  exist  in 
reality.  Order  in  Time  is  nothing  but  the  relation  of 
antecedence  and  sequence,  between  the  moment  that 
is  and  the  moment  that  went  just  before.  But  only 
one  moment,  the  present,  exists.  The  future  and  the 
past  have  no  meaning  apart  from  potential  and  sub-latent 
phenomena.  One  kind  of  transformation  to  which  a 
thing  is  subject  is  that  it  changes  from  the  potential 
to  the  actual,  and  from  the  actual  to  the  sub-latent. 
This  may  be  called  the  change  of  mark 
as  opposed  to  change  of  quality  and  the 

change  due  to  duration  or  lapse  of  time  (^WRfWR)- 
The  present  is  the  mark  of  actuality,  the  future  the 
mark  of  potentiality,  and  the  past  of  sub-latency, 
in  a  phenomenon.  Only  one  single  moment  is  actual, 
and  the  whole  Universe  evolves  in  that  one  single 
moment.  The  rest  is  but  potential  or  sub-latent. 

1  *  wsrejw  1  ^  ^  '#r 

^  ^T- 

v  spr.  1  ttwttt  ^ 

Wtfk  TrfffRTfTt:  i  ^  3  k  tfTTmrfcnTT 

srn^tru  1  fiTTrr^T  wwt  mnwrefT: 
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i  ^  titwiw,  jr$  Tre^oFWJw:  oftc?: 

W$:  i  4mm  ^tt  *nmH  wrrrr.  ttj- 

4*-muri  *  wr$:  -gpr:,  TTriunTTur^pg  wc  i  (^ttotp*i,  Sutra  52, 

Pada  III.). 

Vijnana-bhikshu  points  out  that  this  does  not 
amount  to  a  denial  of  Time.  It  means  that  Time  has  no 
real  (or  objective)  existence  apart  from  the  “  moment.” 
But  the  latter  is  real,  being  identical  with  the  unit  of 
change  in  phenomena  (^pnifTWHTO  ttt).  But 

even  this  is  real  only  for  our  empirical  (relative)  con¬ 
sciousness  (^fr^jp^H),  which  intuits  the  relation  of 
antecedence  and  sequence  into  the  evolving  Reals 
(Gimas),  in  the  stage  of  “  empirical  intuition  (^f^rna 
fHfioh^Hsu).  The  “  intellectual  intuition  ”  (f^ft^m 
f*rfihraw$H),  on  the  other  hand,  apprehends  the  Reals 
as  they  are,  without  the  imported  empirical  relations 
of  Space,  Time,  and  Causality. 

Space  as  Extension  and  Space  as  Position. — Space 
must  be  distinguished  as  Desa  (locus,  or  rather 
extension)  and  Dik  (relative  position).  Space  (Dik) 
as  the  totality  of  position,  or  as  an  order  of 
co-existent  points,  is  wholly  relative  to  the  under¬ 
standing,  like  order  in  Time,  being  constructed  on  the 
basis  of  relations  of  position  intuited  by  our  empirical 
(or  relative)  consciousness.  But  there  is  this  difference 
between  Space-order  and  Time-order  :  there  is  no  unit 
of  Space  as  position  (Dik),  though  we  may  conceive  a 
unit  of  Time,  viz.  the  moment  (-Epr),  regarded  as  the 
unit  of  change  in  the  phenomenal  or  causal  series 
(wnrjfjpn — n^-gfTTrrT^  Sutra  51, 

Pada  III.).  Spatial  position  (Dik)  results  only  from 
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the  different  relations  in  which  the  all-pervasive  Akasa 
stands  to  the  various  finite  (or  bounded)  objects.  On 
the  other  hand,  Space  as  extension  or  locus  of  a  finite 
body,  De«sa  (331:  fw^TVR:),  has  an  ultimate  unit,  being 
analy sable  into  the  infinitesimal  extensive  quantity 
inherent  in  the  Peals  (Gunas)  of  Prakriti.  (nEnreHT" 

i  vhh  froi 

I  f^qifvifuTV  I 

fzgqA  fviN:  w?r.  twn,  f^s  3  ^ifk^  to  0 

The  Causal-Series. — The  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect 
has  been  already  explained.  It  only  remains  to  add 
that  the  category  of  causality  is  mediated  through  the 
schema  of  order  in  Time.  The  empirical  intuition  first 
superimposes  relations  of  antecedence  and  sequence  on 
changing  phenomena  (the  evolving  Gunas  or  Peals),  and 
the  understanding  out  of  these  relations  creates  order 
in  Time.  The  empirical  intuition  then  intuits  the 
phenomenal  series  of  transformations  of  Energy  in  this 
Time -order,  and  in  so  doing  imports  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  into  the  course  of  Nature.  ( ht vuftfTt 

Sutra  51,  Pada  III.) 

The  Dissipation  of  Energy  ( and  of  Mass') — their 
Dissolution  into  the  Eormless  Prakriti. — Cosmic  Evolu¬ 
tion  (ijfwrc)  is  a  two-fold  process,  creative  as  well  as 
destructive,  dissimilative  as  well  as  assimilative,  kata- 
bolic  as  well  as  anabolic  (^^fawn  and  fvRTmRH, 
fwpivfw??  and  ^^vfTTOi).  In  one  aspect  there  is 
the  aggregation  (unequal  aggregation)  of  Mass  and 
Energy,  with  consequent  transformation  of  Energy, 
resulting  in  the  creation  of  inorganic  as  well  as  organic 
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matter,  and  the  genesis  of  worlds.  The  successive  steps 
of  this  process  may  be  described  as  (1)  unequal  aggre¬ 
gation  with  storing-up  of  Energy  in  a  certain  collocation, 
under  a  state  of  arrest  ( i.e .  in  a  state  of  relatively 
stable  equilibrium),  (2)  a  stimulus  removing  the  arrest 
and  disturbing  the  equilibrium,  and  (3)  liberation  of 
the  Energy,  moving  on  to  a  fresh  collocation,  fresh 
aggregation,  arrest,  and  equilibrium.  The  process  of 
the  world  thus  moves  on  from  equilibrium  to  equili¬ 
brium,  and  the  result  of  that  process  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  coherent  determinate  heterogeneous  whole 
(f^w,  in  what 

is  essentially  an  incoherent  indeterminate  homogeneous 
whole  (^srf^w). 

But  there  is  a  second  aspect  of  this  evolutionary 
process.  Unequal  aggregations  are  unstable  ;  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  in  things  to  go  back  to  the  original 
stable  equilibrium,  the  state  of  uniform  equal  diffusion 
of  Reals.  This  process  is  called  the  resolution  of  like 
to  like  (qffitrfcm),  consisting  in  assimilation  and 
dissipation,  and  being  the  exact  opposite  of  the  process 
of  “  differentiation  in  the  integrated  ”  which  has  evolved 
the  Cosmos.  The  collocations  of  Mass,  Energy,  and 
Essence  are  always  breaking  up,  and  the  Energy,  as 
well  as  the  Mass,  however  slowly,  however  imperceptibly, 
are  being  dissipated,  i.e.  dissolved  into  the  original 
formless  Praknti,  a  state  of  permanent  equilibrium  and 
arrest,  from  which  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  return, 
except  under  the  transcendental  influence  of  the 
Absolute  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  creative  cycle. 
Not  that  there  is  a  destruction  of  the  Mass  or  Energy, 
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but  a  dissipation  or  dissolution  into  a  condition  of  equal 
uniform  diffusion  from  which  there  is  no  return.  This 
is  not  the  phenomenon  of  kinetic  Energy  disappearing 
and  becoming  potential  or  sub-latent,  for  in  such  cases 
there  is  restitution  or  reconversion  by  natural  means. 
When  this  reverse  current  of  assimilation  (and  dissipa¬ 
tion)  prevails  over  the  current  of  dissimilation  (and 
integration),  the  Universe  will  disintegrate  more  and 
more,  until  it  disappears  in  the  formless  Prakrzti,  its 
unknowable  source  and  ground.  (  Vide  and  crPj^f.) 

The  Evolution  of  Matter  (wr^nf^  mV).  —  The 
ultimate  constitution  of  Matter  is  a  question  of  the 
profoundest  interest  in  the  Sahkhya-Patanjala  system. 
Three  stages  clearly  stand  out  in  the  genesis  of 
Matter  : — (l)  the  original  infinitesimal  units  of  Mass 
or  inertia,  absolutely  homogeneous  and  ubiquitous,  on 
which  Energy  does  work,  when  the  original  equilibrium 
comes  to  an  end  (^rufe — wrwr^frc) ;  (2)  the  infra-atomic 
unit-potentials,  charged  with  different  kinds  of  Energy, 
which  result  from  the  action  of  Energy  on  the  original 
units  of  Mass  (rP*rnr) ;  and  (3)  the  five  different  classes 
of  atoms,  the  minutest  divisions  of  which  gross  matter 
is  capable,  but  which  are  themselves  complex  Tanmatric 
systems 

The  first  stadium,  Bhiitadi,  is  absolutely  homogeneous 
and  absolutely  inert,  being  devoid  of  all  physical  and 
chemical  characters  except  quantum  or 

mass  vtWtrit)  ;  and  this  admits  neither  of 

addition  nor  of  subtraction,  can  neither  be  created  nor 
destroyed.  The  second  stadium,  Tanmatra,  represents 
subtile  matter,  vibratory,  impingent,  radiant,  etc., 
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instinct  with  potential  energy.  These  “  potentials  ”  arise 
from  the  unequal  aggregation  of  the  original  Mass-units 
in  different  proportions  and  collocations  with  an  unequal 
distribution  of  the  original  Energy  (Rajas).  (iP*rrc- 
fa  oFTTtuH 

)  The 

Tanmatras  possess  something  more  than  quantum  of 
Mass  and  Energy  ;  they  possess  physical  characters, 
some  of  them  penetrability  others  powers  of 

impact  or  pressure,  others  radiant  heat,  others  again 
capability  of  viscous  and  cohesive  attraction.  In 
intimate  relation  to  these  physical  characters  they  also 
possess  the  potentials  of  the  energies  represented  by 
sound,  touch,  colour,  taste,  and  smell ;  but  being  subtile 
matter,  they  are  devoid  of  the  peculiar  forms  (fa^re) 
which  these  “  potentials  ”  assume  in  particles  of  gross 
matter  like  the  atoms  and  their  aggregates.  In  other 
words,  the  potentials  lodged  in  subtile  matter  must 
undergo  peculiar  transformations  by  new  groupings  or 
collocations  to  be  classed  among  sensory  stimuli — gross 
matter  being  supposed  to  be  matter  endued  with 
properties  of  the  class  of  sensory  stimuli,  though  in  the 
minutest  particles  thereof  the  sensory  stimuli  may  be 
infra-sensible  (wtf^  but  not  ^njsr?r).  (frfww  r^n : 

w  ^  ^rfa^rfw.  1  w  ^ 

5T^T  FcfcMJF^T'rT  I  ^TT^nf^fa^TTST  ^  «=t  *JTTRt 

On  \  Cn  Cv 

The  Tanmatras,  then,  are  infra-atomic  particles 
charged  with  specific  potential  energies.  First,  the 
“potential”  of  the  sound-stimulus  is  lodged  in  one 
class  of  particles,  Tanmatras  which  possess  the  physical 
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energy  of  vibration  (qfiRn^),  and  serve  to  form  the 
radicle  of  the  ether  -  atom  (^rarr^ww)  ;  then  the 
potential  of  the  tactile  stimulus  is  lodged  in  another 
class  of  Tanmatras,  particles  which  possess  the  physical 
energy  of  impact  or  mechanical  pressure  in  addition  to 
that  of  vibration,  and  serve  to  form  the  radicle  of  the 
air-atom  (Vayu  Paramami)  ;  next,  the  potential  of  the 
colour-stimulus  is  lodged  in  a  third  class  of  Tanmatras, 
particles  which  are  charged  with  the  energy  of  radiant 
heat-and-light,  in  addition  to  those  of  impact  and 
vibration,  and  serve  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  light- 
and-heat  corpuscle  ;  then  the  potential  of  the  taste- 
stimulus  is  lodged  in  other  Tanmatras,  particles  which 
possess  the  energy  of  viscous  attraction,  in  addition  to 
those  of  heat,  impact,  and  vibration,  and  which  after¬ 
wards  develop  into  the  atom  of  water  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
potential  of  the  smell-stimulus  is  lodged  in  a  further 
class  of  Tanmatras,  particles  which  are  charged  with 
the  energy  of  cohesive  attraction,  in  addition  to  those 
of  viscous  attraction,  heat,  impact,  and  vibration,  and 
which  serve  to  form  the  radicle  of  the  earth-atom. 
vyfvRm:  ttirtt  wfhRRrq  w trj- 

Sutra  19,  Pada  II.) 

i  qqqpnrr  Tnqrqrftr 

i  (TRqqHTSf,  Sutra  62,  Chap.  I.). 

STSrafqt  qfiwHWlqiHTR  WW.  qfWR:  qfqqfwnw:  TT^TTf- 

^  Cv  \  t 

qqq:  i  WTTRTTq  R'fq  TWR  HTR'RTR 

^qrfwTTTTwi:  qrrrvq:  t  Sutra  14,  Pada  IV.)  irerm  i 

H^Trr^rrr  torrt  qr^rnfiqRTq  qw:  qfwR:  srs- 

qTRTW:  wqt  q  RlHl7RTR;i  ‘  ^  wNtqqTlffaTql 
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fVfpHTTPmt  k*r.  i  JTW^quirt  ^^thtw 

^Tvqt  TP^T^t  7D*T:  H^NI^Ilf^t  I  ^  ITt^i^oMIrC 

wrarr^iT^:  wvq:  ^-rarrsnf^:  i 

ffisrRfrrg  remarks  :  ^  f^T^; 

ofrrf^q^^Tf^^fT:  yf^^Tfi*iiH-4*.  Hff?r  \  (^VRTfiofr,  Sutra  14, 
Pada  IV.). 

Before  explaining  the  genesis  of  atoms  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  something  about  Akasa,  which  is  the  link 
between  the  infra-atomic  particles  (Tanmatras)  and 
atoms  (Paramanus).  Aka.sa  corresponds  in  some 
respects  to  the  ether  of  the  physicists,  and  in  others 
to  what  may  be  called  proto -atom  (protyle).  In  one 
aspect  Aka-sa  is  all-pervasive  (ffnj),  and  devoid  of  the 
property  of  impenetrability  which  characterises  even 
the  infra-atomic  potential  units  (Tanmatras).  In 
another  aspect  Akasa  is  described  as  having  originated 
out  of  the  mass,  or  inertia,  in  Praknti  (Bhutadi)  when 
the  latter  became  charged  with  the  first  potential  (the 
sound-potential).  Vijnana-bhikshu,  in  the  Yoga-Vdrtika, 
boldly  tackles  the  difficulty.  Akasa,  he  explains,  has 
two  forms — original  and  derivative,  non-atomic  and 
atomic.  The  original  Akasa  is  the  undifferentiated 
formless  Tamas  (mass  in  Praknti,  matter-rudiment — 
Bhutadi),  which  is  devoid  of  all  potentials,  and  is 
merely  the  all-pervasive  seat  or  vehicle  of  the 
ubiquitous  original  Energy  (Rajas).  This  Akasa  must 
not  be  confounded  with  vacuum,  which  is  merely 
negative  (wurwrHur — un-occupiedness),  though  it  must 
be  conceived  as  all-pervasive,  occupying  the  same  space 
as  the  various  forms  of  gross  matter  — 

Tgi^r^TpT  ^rrofrrsi — ‘iffiTTrflfar),  and  therefore  devoid  of 
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the  property  of  impenetrability  (gtTqrimqT^$?r#-— 
qmvrnrq?)  which  characterises  atomic  matter.  But  when 
the  original  equilibrium  (^TRT^wr)  comes  to  an  end, 
unequal  aggregations  form  collocations  in  different 
groups  and  proportions  of  the  three  Gu?zas 

— f^TRfWTj,  and 

The  transformation  of  Energy  now  begins — working  on 
a  collocation  of  mass  (with  Essence)  ^r^Trr: — 

fWFffWij,  ;  it  first  gives  rise  to  the  sound- 

potential  — fwRT^),  and  the 

atomic  Akasa  (proto-atom,  protyle)  is  but  an  integration 
of  the  original  unit  of  mass  charged  with  this  vibration- 
potential.  This  vibratory  (or  rather  rotary)  ether-atom 
(wfosu^rrw)  is  integrated,  limited  (xrfkf^r),  and  as  such 
cannot  occupy  the  same  space  with  other  (subsequently 
integrated)  atoms.  But  this  proto-atomic  integration 
of  Akasa  ('^mifrerT^r)  is  formed  everywhere,  and,  itself 
residing  in  the  ubiquitous  non-atomic  Akasa  (  oFTTWI^tt^t— 
W^mw?T3?T3t),  forms  the  universal  medium  in  which 

air  or  gas  atoms,  light-and-heat  corpuscles,  and  other 
.  atoms  move  and  float  about. 

i  ntwtst  h  fttw 

h  Raw  ihwrlhF,  Sutra 

40,  Pada  III.) ^tostt^t f?  cftbNiTT^ot  fkfav*  i  inr 

HT^TTsT  I  TTW  ^uft 

I  TTTT  ig  TW^f  gfwhr^q  *TfWTTWT3TH 

qHfrrrRRq  -zmm  (fq$rRfH^,  xrVreifiw,  Sutra  40, 
Pada  III.). 

The  Genesis  of  the  Infra- Atomic  Unit- Potentials 
( Tanmdtras )  and  of  the  Atoms—  The  subject  of  the 
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genesis  and  the  structure  of  the  Tanmatras  and  the 
Paramarzus  was  a  fascinating  one  to  these  ancient 
thinkers,  and  a  wide  divergence  of  views  prevailed.  I 
will  here  notice  several  typical  views — those  of  the 
Vishnu  Purana,  Parasara,  Patanjali,  and  a  certain  school 

of  Vedantists  reported  in  the 

I.  A  famous  passage  in  the  Vishnu  Purana  explains 
the  genesis  and  the  structure  of  the  Tanmatras  and  of 
the  Bhutas  (Paramanus)  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  first  Tanmatra  originated  from  the  rudiment- 
matter  (Bhiitadi),  the  individuated  but  still  indeter¬ 
minate  potential-less  Mass  in  Prakrzti,  under  the  action 
of  Energy  (^ww.  qfT^fRfvir — Sutra  62,  Ch.  I.) 
by  a  process  of  disintegration  and  emanation  — 

Sutra  14,  Pada  IV. 
faoRwrur:  TT^WHuruTTr  ^ttAtu  sttf  ttuht,  on 

Patanjali's  Sutra — ursFuniHR:  etc.)  in  the 
menstruum,  or  surrounding  medium  of  the  unindi¬ 
viduated  cosmic  mass  (Mahat,  J^Tfunr:). 

This  first  subtile  matter,  the  first  result  of  “  Mass- 
disintegration  ”  and  Energy-transformation,  is  charged 
with  the  sound-potential,  the  potential  of  vibration  or 
oscillation  (qfw^).  It  is  called  the  sound-potential 
(^^TrRTT^)* 

This  is  typical  of  the  genesis  (and  structure)  of  the 
other  Tanmatras  (kinds  of  subtile  matter).  In  each  of 
the  remaining  cases,  an  atomic  Mass  charged  with 
actual  specific  energies  (hh^t^hj)  disintegrates  and 
emanates,  and  thus  evolves  a  form  of  subtile  matter 
(a  kind  of  Tanmatra)  under  the  action  of  Energy,  and 
always  in  the  same  menstruum  or  surrounding  medium 
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— that  of  Bhutadi,  the  super-subtile.  Each  kind  of 
subtile  matter  becomes  charged  with  a  new  potential  in 
addition  to  the  potentials  already  evolved.  The  genesis 
of  an  atom,  a  Bhuta-Paramanu,  is  a  quite  different 
process.  Here  the  unit-potential  (Tanmatra)  receives 
an  accretion  of  Mass,  and  by  a  sort  of  condensation  and 
collocation  evolves  an  atom  (Bhiita-Paramami), 

The  genesis  and  structure  of  the  Tanmatras  and  the 
Bhiita-Paramanus  are  worked  out  below  : — 

1.  The  super-subtile  inviduated  Mass  (rudiment- 

matter,  Bhutadi),  under  the  action  of  the 
original  Energy  (tst:)  disintegrates  and  emanates 
(fir<pnr)  in  the  menstruum  or  surrounding  medium 
(wrti)  of  Mahat  cosmic  super-subtile  Mass, 
and  evolves  a  form  of  subtile  matter  which 

becomes  charged  with  the  sound  -  potential 
(vibration-potential,  and  is  called  the 

unit  of  sound-potential  (sr^w^rre). 

2.  This  subtile  matter,  the  Mass,  charged  with 
sound-potential,  receives  an  accretion  of  Mass 
from  the  rudiment-matter  (Bhutadi),  and  by 
condensation  and  collocation  evolves  the  Akasa 
Bhuta,  the  atomic  Akasa,  the  proto-atom 
charged  with  the  specific  Energy  of  the  sound- 
stimulus  (actual  vibratory  motion).  (*  w 

i  rrvr^ 

on  the  Vishreu  Purana  passage,  Sutra  14, 
Pada  IV.) 

/ 

3.  This  proto-atom,  the  atomic  Akasa,  charged  with 
its  actual  specific  Energy,  again  disintegrates  and 
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emanates,  under  the  action  of  the  original 
Energy  and  in  the  menstruum  of  the  rudiment- 
matter  (super-subtile  Mass),  and  thus  evolves 
another  kind  of  subtile  matter  (Tanm&tra)  which 
becomes  charged  with  the  touch-potential  (the 
potential  of  impact  or  mechanical  pressure — 
TU0Tfar«r,  in  addition  to  the  sound- 

potential  (vibration-potential — and  is 
called  the  unit  of  touch-potential  (^frrP*nr^). 

4.  Next,  this  subtile  matter,  the  Mass  charged  with 
touch-  (and  sound-)  potential,  i.e.  with  the 
potentials  of  vibration  and  impact,  receives  an 
accretion  of  Mass  again  from  the  rudiment- 
matter  (Bhutadi),  and  by  condensation  and 
collocation  evolves  the  Vayu  Bhuta,  a  kind  of 
gaseous  matter  or  air  of  which  the  atoms  are 
charged  with  the  actual  specific  energy  of  the 
touch-stimulus,  i.e.,  with  actual  energy  of  impact  in 
addition  to  the  actual  energy  of  vibratory  motion. 

5.  Next,  the  atom  of  Vayu,  so  charged  with  the 
actual  specific  energy  of  impact  and  vibration, 
again  disintegrates  and  emanates,  under  the 
action  of  the  original  Energy,  and  in  the  same 
menstruum  or  surrounding  medium  of  the 
rudiment-matter  (super-subtile  Mass — Bhutadi), 
and  thus  evolves  another  kind  of  subtile  matter 
(Tanmatra),  which  becomes  charged  with  the 
heat-potential  (*ftenr — •'&*,  heat-and-light  poten¬ 
tial)  in  addition  to  the  impact-potential  and  the 
vibration-potential,  and  is  called  the  unit  of 
colour-potential  (^q?r*rHj). 
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6.  Now  this  subtile  matter,  this  radiant  matter, 

charged  with  light-and-heat  potential,  and  also 
with  impact-  and  vibration-potential,  receives  an 
accretion  of  Mass  again  from  the  rudiment- 
matter  (Bhiitadi),  and  by  condensation  and 
collocation  evolves  the  Tejas  Bhiita,  the  light- 
and-heat  corpuscle,  which  is  charged  with  the 
specific  Energy  of  the  colour-stimulus,  i.e. 
radiates  actual  heat  and  light  in 

addition  to  manifesting  the  energy  of  impact 
(impingency)  and  of  vibration  (or  oscillation). 

7.  Next,  this  atom  or  light-and-heat  corpuscle 
disintegrates,  and  emanates  as  before  a  form  of 
subtile  matter  charged  with  the  taste-potential 
(thtrtt^)  ,  in  addition  to  the  three  potentials 
already  generated,  and  also  with  the  physical 
potential  of  viscous  attraction. 

8.  This  subtile  matter  charged  with  the  taste- 
potential  and  with  the  potential  of  viscous 
attraction  condenses,  and  collocates  as  before 
into  the  water-atom,  which  manifests  the  actual 
specific  energies  of  viscous  attraction  and  the 
taste-stimulus. 

9.  The  viscous  water-atom  charged  with  the  actual 
specific  energy  of  the  taste-stimulus  disinte¬ 
grates,  and  emanates  as  before  a  form  of  subtile 
matter  charged  with  the  smell-potential  in 
addition  to  the  four  potentials  already  generated 
and  also  with  the  potential  of  cohesive  attraction. 

10.  This  subtile  matter  charged  with  the  smell- 
potential  and  with  the  potential  of  cohesive 
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attraction  condenses,  and  collocates  as  before 
into  the  earth-atom,  which  manifests  the  actual 
specific  energies  of  cohesive  attraction  and  the 
smell-stimulus. 

Yijnana-bhikshu,  in  the  Yoga-Vartika,  briefly  sum¬ 
marises  the  \  isfmu  Puraua  process  as  follows  : — 

Bhutadi  as  radicle  in  conjunction  with  Mahat 
produces  the  sound-potential,  which  as  radicle  in 
conjunction  with  Bhutadi  produces  Akasa,  which  as 
radicle  in  conjunction  with  Bhutadi  produces  the  touch- 
potential,  which  as  radicle  in  conjunction  with  Bhutadi 
produces  Vayu,  which  as  radicle  in  conjunction  with 
Bhutadi  produces  the  colour-potential,  which  as  radicle 
in  conjunction  with  Bhutadi  produces  Tejas,  and 
so  on. 

In  this  brief  summary  he  does  not  bring  out  the 
force  of  f^jrinu:  (the  disintegrating  process)  and  the 
distinction  between  the  genesis  of  subtile  and  gross 
matter  (Tanmatra  and  Bhiita). 

W  TOTTO  TOTH,  H^rTT  H  rTSITWW:  I 

\  d 

wnf^r  finjtrcr:  rr^rrf^  wit:  i 

STHTTORTTr  ^TT^T^T  I 

7TTOR  W^THTTST  TOTf^:  H  TOUpaTrT  I 
^rrarr^inr  fiujif  nrr:  to#  ^  i 

WcSHTH  HTj:  7TO  TO#  TOt  I  (fTOnUTHtf) 

II.  A  famous  passage  in  Parasara  takes  another 
view  of  the  genesis  and  structure  of  the  Tanmatras  and 
the  Bhuta-Paramanus.  Ivrish/zapada,  in  the 
represents  the  scheme  as  follows  : — 

The  Tanmatras  originate  from  one  another  in  one 

D 
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linear  series,  and  each  Bhuta  originates  in  a  separate 
line  from  its  own  Tanmatra  : — 


Bhutadi. 

Sound-Tanmatra— -as  a  radicle  or  centre 
surrounded  or  encircled  by  Bhutadi 

a 

generates  Akasa— 

Touch -Tanmatra — as  a  radicle  or  centre 
encircled  by  sound-Tanmatra  with 
Akasa-atom  as  a  help  generates 
Vayu — 

Colour-Tanmatra  —  as  a  radicle  or 
centre  encircled  by  touch-Tanmatra 
with  Vayu-atom  as  a  help  generates 
Tejas — 

Taste-Tanmatra — as  a  radicle  or  centre 
encircled  by  colour-Tanmatra  with 
Tejas-atom.  as  a  help  generates 

Ap— 

Smell-Tanmatra — as  a  radicle  or  centre 
encircled  by  taste -Tanmatra  with 
Ap-atom  as  a  help  generates 
Pnthivi. 


The  genesis  of  a  Bhuta- Par amanu  (atom)  from  the 
subtile  matter  of  a  Tanmatra  is  not  here  so  simple  as 
in  the  view  of  the  Vishnu  Purawa.  I  he  latter  speaks 
of  condensation  and  collocation,  but  in  the  passage 
under  reference  a  Tanmhtra  is  supposed  to  act  as  a 
radicle,  as  the  centre  of  a  system,  surrounded  or 
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encircled  by  Tanmatras  of  the  immediately  higher  order 
in  the  medium  of  their  own  Bhuta. 

Thus  an  atom  of  Akasa  has  the  following  structure  : — 

Prakriti — Mahat 


An  Atom  of  Akasa. 


/ 

Sb  =  Sabda-Tanmatra  (vibration-potential). 
Bh  =  Bhutadi. 


An  atom  of  Vayu  is  constituted  as  follows  (this  takes 

place  within  the  surrounding  medium  of  Akasa)  : — 

/ 

Akasa 


Akasa 

An  Atom  of  Vayu. 

Sp  =  Sparsa-Tanmatra  (impact-potential). 
Sb  =  Sabda-Tanmatra  (vibration-potential). 
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An  atom  of  Tejas  (heat-and-light  corpuscle)  has 
the  following  structure  : 

Vayu 


Vayu 

An  Atom  of  Tejas. 

Rp  =  Rupa-Tanmatra  (light-potential). 

Bp  =  Sparsa-Tanmatra  (impact-potential). 

and  so  on. 

A  chemist  will  be  disposed  to  push  his  chemical 
processes  into  the  region  of  subtile  matter.  He  may 
translate  ^cm  as  a  menstruum,  and  as  a 

catalytic  agent.  In  this  case  an  atom  of  Vayu  will  be 
considered  as  generated  from  the  impact-Tanmatra  as 
a  radicle,  in  the  menstruum  of  vibration-Tanmatra, 
with  Akasa-atoms  as  a  catalytic  agent. 

ww  Secret  wraw,  ttw:  51  -h uro, 

^  wtii 

frii:  ^rrair, 

5rrw— and  so  on.  m:  '  Tcwtfir, 

A  slight  variation  of  the  above  view  is  ascribed  to 
a  certain  school  of  Vedantists  in  the 
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The  scheme  may  be  represented  as  follows  : — 

A  Bhiita-atom  is  evolved  by  integration  (condensa¬ 
tion  and  collocation,  w^cppznr^)  from  the  corresponding 
Tanmatra  (subtile  matter).  This  is  the  same  view  as 
that  of  the  Vishnu  Purana. 

The  Tanmatras  again  evolve  from  one  another  in  a 
lineal  series,  as  in  Parasara’s  view.  But  the  process  of 
this  generation  is  somewhat  more  complex.  A  Tanmatra 
first  disintegrates  and  emanates  in  a  surrounding  medium 
(a  menstruum)  of  the  Tanmatra  just  preceding  it  in  the 
order  of  genesis,  and,  with  the  help  of  its  own  Sthula 
Bhuta  as  a  sort  of  catalytic,  generates  the  Tanmatra 
next  in  order  ;  e.g.,  the  infra-atomic  impact-particles 
(^T^rfT^TR)  disintegrate  or  emanate,  in  a  surrounding 
“  atmosphere  ”  of  the  vibratory  subtile  matter  (^^ru?rre), 
and  then,  with  the  help  of  their  own  atomic  integration 
Vayu,  gas,  generate  the  Tanmatra  next  in  order,  the 
subtile  matter  of  radiant  light-and-heat  (tht:). 

III.  Patanjali’s  view,  as  expounded  in  the 
and  xfaRTffbF,  is  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  order  of  genesis  of  various  forms  of  subtile 
matter  (potentials)  : — 

(1)  Bhiitadi,  the  rudiment-matter,  original  Mass, 
acted  on  by  Rajas  (Energy)  produces  the  sound- 
potential  (vibration-potential), 

(2)  This  subtile  vibration-potential,  as  a  radicle, 
with  accretion  of  rudiment-matter  (Bhutadi), 
condensing  and  collocating,  and  acted  on  by 
Rajas,  generates  the  subtile  touch-potential 
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(impact-potential),  which  is  impingent  as  well  as 
vibratory  (oscillating). 

(3)  This  subtile  impact-potential,  again,  as  a  radicle, 
with  accretion  of  rudiment-matter  (Bhut.idi), 
condensing  and  collocating,  and  acted  on  by 
Rajas,  generates  the  subtile  light  -  and  -  heat 
potential  (ctpiii)  which  radiates  light  and  heat, 
in  addition  to  being  impingent  and  vibratory. 

(4)  Next,  the  light-and-heat  potential,  as  a  radicle, 
with  accretion  of  rudiment-matter  (Bhutadi), 
condensing  and  collocating  as  before,  generates 
the  subtile  taste-potential,  which  is  charged  with 
the  potential  of  the  taste-energy  and  of  viscous 
attraction,  in  addition  to  being  vibratory, 
impingent,  and  radiant. 

(5)  Lastly,  the  subtile  taste-potential  as  a  radicle, 
with  accretion  of  rudiment-matter  as  before, 
condensing  and  collocating,  generates  the  subtile 
smell-potential,  which  is  charged  with  the 
potential  of  the  smell-energy,  and  also  of 
cohesive  attraction,  in  addition  to  being 
vibratory,  impingent,  and  radiant. 

(b)  The  order  of  genesis  of  the  Bhuta-Paramanus 

(forms  of  atomic  matter). 

The  five  classes  of  atoms  are  generated  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  sound-potential,  subtile  matter,  with  accre¬ 
tion  of  rudiment-matter  (Bhutadi),  generates  the 
/ 

Akasa-atom. 

(2)  The  touch-potentials  combine  with  the  vibratory 
particles  (sound-potential)  to  generate  the  Vayu- 
atom. 
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(3)  The  light-and-heat  potentials  combine  with 
touch -potentials  and  sound-potentials  (i.e.  with 
impact  particles  and  vibratory  particles)  to 
produce  the  Tejas-atom. 

(4)  The  taste-potentials  combine  with  light-and- 
heat  potentials,  touch-potentials,  and  sound- 
potentials  ( i.e .  with  radiant,  impingent,  and 
vibratory  particles)  to  generate  the  Ap-atom ;  and 

(5)  The  smell-potentials  combine  with  the  preceding 
potentials  (i.e.  with  particles  of  taste-energy  and 
wTith  radiant,  impingent,  and  vibratory  particles) 
to  generate  the  Earth-atom. 

The  Akasa-atom  possesses  penetrability,  the  Vayu- 
atom  impact  or  mechanical  pressure,  the  Tejas-atom 
radiant  heat-and-light,  the  Ap-atom  viscous  attraction, 
and  the  Earth-atom  cohesive  attraction. 

Vijnana-bhikshu  in  one  passage  gives  the  following 
scheme  of  the  genesis  of  the  Bhutas  : — 

A  radicle  of  sound-potential  with  rudiment-matter 
gives  Akasa-atom  (Bhutadi),  a  radicle  of  touch-potential 
with  Akasa-atom  gives  Vayu-atom,  a  radicle  of  light- 
and-heat  potential  with  Vayu-atom  gives  Tejas-atom, 
a  radicle  of  taste-potential  with  Tejas-atom  gives  Ap- 
atom,  and  a  radicle  of  smell-potential  with  Ap-atom 
gives  Earth-atom.  On  this  view,  an  atom 

of  Akasa  =  Bh(Sb) 
of  Vayu  =  {  Bh(Sb) }  (Sp) 
of  Tejas  =  {  Bh(Sb) }  (Bp)  Rp 

where  Bh  =  ir?nf^,  Sb  =  ^r?rsTr*,  Sp  =  *M$ir«*v*,  Rp  = 
and  so  on. 
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BMtas  and  Paramawus — Cosmo -genesis  and  its 
successive  stages  : — 

The  “five  Bhiitas  ”  stand  for  a  classification  of 


substances  on  the  basis  of  their  generic  properties, 
resulting,  as  the  Saiikhyas  hold,  from  the  structural 
type  of  their  constituent  atoms — a  classification  more 
physical  than  chemical,  or  properly  speaking  chemico- 
physical,  unlike  the  purely  chemical  classification  of  the 
so-called  elements  of  modern  chemistry.  A  Paramanu, 
again,  is  a  type  of  atoms  corresponding  to  each  Bhiita 
class,  and  indeed  one  and  the  same  kind  of  Paramami 
may  comprehend  atoms  of  different  masses,  if  only 
these  should  agree  in  their  structural  type. 

Cosmo- genesis :  a  Bird's-eye  View. — Out  of  the  all- 
pervasive  rudiment-matter  (Bhutadi)  appeared  Aka-sa 
(ether),  first  as  a  Tanmatra  (subtile  matter)  charged 
with  the  potential  energy  of  sound  (vibration-potential), 
and  then  as  an  atomic  integration  of  a  mono-Tanmatric 
structure  (the  Aka.sa  -  a  tom — also  ubiquitous 
and  all-enveloping.  In  the  next  stage  we  find  a  new 
kind  of  Tanmatras,  systems  of  the  infra-atomic  vibratory 
particles,  so  arranged  as  to  manifest  a  new  form  of 
Energy,  that  of  impact  or  mechanical  pressure,  and  these 
Tanmatras  (^nwmfw)  combining  with  the  vibration- 
potentials  (Akasa-Tanmatra)  produced  a  new  kind  of 
atom,  the  di-Tanmatrie  Vayu-atom,  which  by  aggrega¬ 
tion  formed  a  gaseous  envelope  composed  of  impinging 
(driving)  vibratory  particles  (Vayu).  Next  appeared 
the  third  class  of  Tanmatras,  infra-atomic  systems  of 
the  impinging  vibratory  particles,  which  by  their 
collocation  developed  a  new  form  of  Energy — the  energy 
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oi  radiant  heat-and-ligkt.  These  Tanmatras  ( ftrr) 
combining  with  the  potentials  (Tanmatras)  of  vibration 
and  impact,  produced  a  new  kind  of  atom — the  tri- 
Tanmatric  Tejas-atom,  the  light-and-heat  corpuscle, 
which  by  aggregation  enveloped  the  gaseous  world  in 
huge  flames.  In  the  next  stage  we  have  the  fourth 
class  of  Tanmatras,  new  and  complex  infra-atomie 
systems  of  the  radiant  impinging  vibratory  particles, 
which  evolved  the  energy  of  viscous  attraction,  as  well 
as  the  potential  energy  concerned  in  the  taste-stimulus. 
These  Tanmatras  combining  with  the  three 

previous  ones,  gave  rise  to  another  class  of  atoms,  the 
tetra-Tanmatric  Ap-atom,  and  the  flaming  gases  were 
thus  precipitated  into  cosmic  masses  of  viscous  fluid 
matters  (Ap).  Finally  appeared  the  fifth  class  of 
T  anmatras,  infra-atomic  systems  of  the  viscous  radiant 
impinging  vibratory  particles  which  developed  new 
forms  of  Energy — the  energy  of  cohesive  attraction, 
as  well  as  the  potential  energy  concerned  in  the 
stimulus  of  smell.  These  Tanmatras 
uniting  with  the  other  four  kinds  of  infra-atomic 
subtile  particles,  formed  another  class  of  atoms,  the 
penta-Tanmatric  Earth-atom.  Thus  the  viscous  fluid 
matters  were  condensed  and  transformed  into  the 
Earth-Bhuta,  comprising  the  majority  of  the  so-called 
elements  of  chemistry. 

The  Pura?2as,  in  their  own  fanciful  way,  conceive 
that,  in  the  course  of  cosmic  evolution,  each  succeeding 
Bhuta  appeared  within  an  outer  envelope  of  its 
immediate  predecessor,  with  a  total  mass  (or  volume  ?) 
a  tenth  less  than  that  of  the  latter. 
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rT^T^^FTrft  Jt  TT^f^HT:  I 
fsTtniiT  sP^rTT  *T?Rt1N  l« 

^nnftrar-f^TW  \ 

C\ 

^rqfrt^it^rft  egHT  irarf^nr.  n 

WTTrrJ^  ^tf II 

( Vwf^rer?  SI  okas  72  ,  81,  and  82.) 

Examples  of  the  different  Bhiitas  : — 

1.  Akasa.  This  is  ubiquitous. 

2.  Vayu.  Various  substances  composed  of  di- 

Tan  metric  atoms — kinds  of  Vayu — must  have 
been  formed  in  the  gaseous  envelope,  in  the 
second  stage  of  cosmic  evolution,  out  of  the 
proto-atoms  of  Akasa  ;  but  they  have  either 
suffered  a  fresh  transformation  into  substances 
of  a  more  complex  atomic  structure,  or  have 
dissipated  into  the  mono-Tanmatric  Aka-sa,  out 
of  which  they  took  their  rise.  The  one  familiar 
example  now  surviving  is  atmospheric  air. 
Water-vapour  is  but  water  (Ap),  and 

smoke,  fumes,  etc.,  but  earth-particles  in  gaseous 
diffusion. 

3.  Tejas.  Various  classes  of  Tejas-corpuscles  — 
substances  with  tri-Tanmatric  atomic  structure, 
i.e.  two  grades  subtler  than  the  ordinary  elements 
of  chemistry  (which  are  of  a  penta-Tanmatric 
structure) — are  even  now  known  (w*ft 

•srgfq^  i  ,  w^rqwr®0- 

First,  there  is  fire,  or  the  light  and  heat  emitted  by 
the  burning  log  of  wTood  or  lamp  *w)* 
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Now  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  flame  of  a  burning 
log  of  wood  (^nr)  or  of  an  oil-lamp  is  not  pure  Tejas,  a 
pure  mass  of  light-and-heat  corpuscles.  There  is  chemical 
union  with  Earth-particles  (particles  of  the  hard  penta- 
Tanmatric  substance)  acted  on  by  Energy  ;  and  then  the 
Tejas-corpuscles,  light-and-heat  particles  which  are  latent 
(absorbed)  therein,  come  forth  as  flame  (xrrf^rlwwT 
rT^gUTTlH  FtR*.  WPRHTfo — fVsUnTHTg,  TUFRHU*?,  Sutra  110, 
Chap.  V.).  Then  there  is  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the 
stars  (f^4  ^snf^nf^)  which  are  flaming  masses  of 
molten  viscous  matters  (irtjRTTR^  irw  — 

7T^=nwoi,  ^fcrwiRTOr)  or  of  molten  earthy  matters  (^§T^lf?f 
Wtutt  Tnr^RHrs?, 

Sutra  13,  Chap.  III.).  There  is  also  the  lightning,  which 
liberates  a  kind  of  Tejas  latent  in  the  aqueous  particles 
and  vapours,  under  the  action  of  Energy,  in  the  same 
way  as  an  ordinary  fire  liberates  the  Tejas  latent  in  the 
wood  or  other  fuel.  Next  there  are  the  stores  of  animal 
heat  derived  from  the  break-up  of  the  nutritive  material 
(^ff^4).  Lastly  there  comes  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Tej  as  Energy  (radiant  Energy)  stored  up  in  the  metalli¬ 
ferous  ores  and  igneous  rocks  which  have  been  formed 
in  the  subterranean  heat.  Here  earthy  matters  are 
mixed  up,  but  the  radiant  Energy  predominates  in  the 
composition  of  the  metals  (wirnsnfv^SR  WTRunurr  Hwufbrt — 
xrwfTHTvi,  Sutra  19,  Chap.  III.).  Aniruddha, 
a  late  Sankhya  commentator,  notes  in  reference  to 
“igneous  bodies”  that  the  greater  part  of  their  mass 
is  derived  from  the  Earth  Bhuta,  though  the  Tejas 
particles  determine  the  peculiar  chemical  combination 
which  produces  them  ;  and  this  must  also  be  his  view 
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of  the  composition  of  the  metals  (mr  (wtR 

v>  \  ( 

Sutra  112,  Chap.  V.). 

4.  Ap.  This  viscous  fluid  of  a  tetra-Tanmatric 
structure  has  but  one  pure  example,  viz.,  water, 
though  the  various  organic  acids,  the  juices  of 
fruits  and  the  saps  of  plants,  are  supposed  to  be 
transformations  of  watery  radicles  combined  with 
different  kinds  of  earthy  accretions. 

5.  Lastly,  the  Earth  Bhiita,  the  hard  full-formed 
matter,  with  its  penta-Tanmatric  atoms,  com¬ 
prises  by  far  the  majority  of  the  so-called 
chemical  elements. 

The  question  is, — how  does  one  and  the  same  Bhiita, 
of  the  same  formal  structure,  comprise  different  kinds 
of  elements,  with  different  atomic  masses  and  different 
characteristic  properties  ?  And  the  answer  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  properties  of  a  thing  are  only  the  energies 
that  are  manifested  in  the  particular  collocations  of  the 
three  Gunas — Mass,  Energy,  and  Essence  ;  and  a  tri- 
Tanmatrie  or  a  penta-Tanmatric  atom,  i.e.  an  atom 
composed  of  three  or  five  kinds  of  Tanmatras,  may 
differ  from  another  of  the  same  class  in  respect  of 
the  number  of  constituent  Tanmatras  of  any  particular 
kind,  as  also  of  their  collocation  or  grouping,  and 
therefore  in  mass  as  well  as  in  generic  and  specific 
characters. 

The  Sankhya-Patanjala  conceives  the  properties  (or 
energies)  of  substances  to  result  from  the  grouping  or 
the  quanta  of  the  Tanmatras,  or  the  Gunas  themselves, 
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and  hence  any  radical  differences  in  substances  of  the 
same  Bhuta  class  must  characterise  their,  atoms, 
though  in  an  infra-sensible  form.  In  the  Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika,  on  the  other  hand,  the  atoms  of  the  same 
Bhuta  class  are  alike  in  themselves,  homogeneous ; 
and  the  variety  of  substances  comprehended  under 
the  same  Bhuta  is  ascribed  merely  to  the  different 
arrangements  or  groupings  of  the  atoms  and 

not  of  their  components,  for  components  they  have 
none. 

As  a  typical  and  familiar  instance  of  the  variety 
of  characteristic  properties  (or  energies)  that  may  result 
from  variations  in  accompaniment  or  grouping,  the 
Sankhya-Patanjala  points  to  the  various  kinds  of  fruit 
acids  and  juices,  all  originating  from  one  and  the  same 
Bhuta  (water)  with  different  accretions  of  earthy  matters 
(^f^rm:).  In  the  same  way,  though  we  speak  of  only 
five  classes  of  Tanmatras  and  atoms,  the  infinite  variety 
of  the  world  results  from  the  infinitely  varied  collo¬ 
cations  of  the  three  original  Grunas  which  underlie 
Tanmatra  and  atom  alike.  (^iw^'Ht  tfw: 

TTCHT^fuffT — -aTTwrffrar,  wtrn&T,  reporting  the  Sankhya 
view,  hntit:  — cinwrvp  Sutra  44, 

Pada  III.  •qr*TT*!T: 

— Sutra  44,  Pada  IV.  urf^rr 

xm:—ibicL,  Sutra  14,  Pada  III.  wg  wgmrft  wmrxi- 

wff — ibid. ,  Sutra  14,  Pada  III.) 

TJUSrTfU-VFH  WRT  — ^TcT 

■qmrn^ur:  i  rr^fwrTTH 

7f t  ft  ^  05 u^rfV^  -  ffr^r^TDi  <$'  -  ^urr^r  -  "er  c?  th  rf  m 
^frurimiT  wn 

\  ‘O  O  \ 
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xnipf  ^xTORmurr.  ihHNrt  i 

l?flTTrfw^T^f^I^Rv;  **>  fwir-q^RTTIT  I 

(^rrofTr — effarcfj-  —  on  Karika  16.) 

If  we  take  a  unit  of  rudiment-matter  (Bhutadi)  for 
the  unit  of  mass  (cf.  the  mass  of  an  electron  with  a 
charge  of  motion,  etc.),  and  represent  the  first  Tanmatra 
by  tx  such  units,  and  if  further  t2,  t3,  t4,  t5  units  of  mass 
(Bhutadi)  be  successively  added  at  each  accretion  to 
form  a  fresh  Tanmatra,  then  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  Tanmatras  will  respectively  contain  t4  4  t2, 
ti  4- 12  4 1'3,  t4  4- 12  4 13  4 14,  an  d  t4  4 12  4 13  4 14  4 15  units 
of  mass. 

Also  the  Vayu-atom  (bi-Tanmatric  system)  will 
contain  t4  4  (t4  4  t2),  ie.  2tj  4  t2  units  of  mass ;  the 
Tejas-atom  (tri-Tanmatric  system)  will  contain  t4  4 
(t4  4 12)  4  (t4  4 12  4 13),  i.c.  3tx  4  2t2  4 13  units  ;  the  Ap- 
atom  (tetra-Tanmatric  system)  t14(t14t2)4(t14t24  ts) 
4  (B  4  t2  4  t3  4  t4),  i.c.  4tx  4  3t2  4  2t3  4  t4  units  ; 
and  the  Earth-atom  (penta-Tanmatrie  system)  t4  4 

(t4  4 12)  4 . 4  ( tx  4 12  4 13  4 14  4 15),  i.c.  5tx  4  4t2  4  3t3 

4  2t4  4  t5  units. 

If  t  units  of  mass  be  added  to  the  first  Tanmatra  to 

/ 

form  the  atom  of  Aka.s-a,  the  latter  will  contain  tx  4  t 
units  of  mass. 

In  other  words,  the  numbers  representing  the  mass- 
units  (Tamas)  in  the  different  classes  of  atoms  (gross 
matter)  will  form  an  ascending  series,  viz.  tx4t,  2tx4t2, 
3tx  4  2t2  4  t3,  4tx  4  3t2  4  2t3  4  t4,  and  5t4  4  4t2  4 
3t3  4  2t4  4  t5. 

Now  if  a  follower  of  the  Sankhya-Patanjala  were 
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asked  to  account  for  differences  among  Paramanus  of 
the  same  Bhuta  class,  he  would  perhaps  suppose  t4  to 
vary  from  to  ft,  t2  from  a2  to  ft,  t3  from  a3  to  ft, 
t4  from  a4  to  ft,  and  t5  from  a5  to  ft. 

Therefore  the  mass-units  contained  in  the  Vayu- 
atoms  of  the  different  possible  Vayu  substances  would 
be  represented  by  2a14-t,  2a14-14-t,  2a14-2  4-t, 

. 2ft  4- 1,  in  A.  P.  with  unity  as  common  difference, 

there  being  2(/31  —  a1)  4-  1  possible  Vayu  substances. 

The  mass-units  contained  in  the  Tejas-atoms  of  the 
different  possible  Tejas  substances  would  be  represented 

by  the  series  3a34-  2a24-a3,  3aj4-  2a24-a34- 1, . 

3/3x  4-  2ft  4- ft,  increasing  in  A.  P.  by  unity  as  common 
difference,  there  being  3(ft-a3)  +  2(ft-a2)4-(ft-a3)4-  1 
Tejas  substances  possible. 

The  mass-units  contained  in  the  Ap-atoms  of  the 
different  possible  Ap  substances  would  form  the  series 

4a14-3a2  4~  2a3  4~  ci4,  4cij  4~  3a2  -f*  2a3  4*  <x4  4-  1, . 

4ft  4-  3ft  4-  2ft  4-  ft,  there  being  4 (ft  —  a4)  4-  3(ft  —  a2)  4- 
2 (ft  —  a3)  4-  (ft  —  a 4)  -f  1  Ap  substances  possible. 

The  mass-units  contained  in  the  Earth-atoms  of 
the  different  possible  Earth  substances  would  form  the 
series  m  A.  P.,  5oL44-4(x24-3(x34-2Gt.44-'&5,  5ot44-4ot24_  3ct3 

4-  2<x44-a54-  1 , . 5ft  4-  4ft  4~  3ft  4-  2ft  4-  ft,  there 

being  5(ft  —  a4)  4-  4(ft  —  a2)  -1-  3(ft  —  a3)  4-  2(ft  — a4)-f- 
(ft  —  a5)-fl  Earth  substances  possible. 

Size  (trfr*m!i). — As  to  size  or  volume,  the  Sankhya 
accepts  only  two  kinds — the  infinitesimal,  which  is  also 
without  parts  — f?f twt),  and  the  non-infinitesimal, 

which  consists  of  parts  — htwi).  The  latter  varies 

from  the  excessively  small  (the  so-called  Anus,  Tan- 
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matras,  and  Paramanus)  to  the  indefinitely  great 

— c.g.  Akasa). 

The  Gmzas  alone  are  infinitesimal,  with  the  exception 

✓ 

of  those  ubiquitous  ones  that  evolve  into  Akasa-atoms 
and  Mind-stuff  (^«FT^TH!T,  and  ;  all  the  rest  of 

the  evolved  products  (whether  subtile  or  gross  matter) 
are  non-infinitesimal. 

Vijnana-bhikshu  notes  that  all  the  Guraas  (Reals) 
cannot  be  ubiquitous.  If  this  were  the  case,  that 
disturbance  of  equilibrium,  that  unequal  aggregation 
with  unequal  stress  and  strain  with  which  cosmic 
evolution  begins,  would  be  impossible.  The  Gur^as, 
which  give  rise  to  Akasa  and  Mind-stuff,  must  be  held 
to  be  ubiquitous,  and  this  will  suffice  for  the  ubiquity 
of  Praknti.  (h  ^ 

i  wjqqvr.  > 

Tffw  &utra  0  i, 

Pada  III.) 

Chemical  Analysis  and  Synthesis — Elements  and 
Compounds.— What,  then,  is  the  equivalent  in  the 
Sankhy a-Patanj  ala  of  the  distinction  between  a  chemical 
element  and  a  chemical  compound,  or  is  there  none  ? 
Did  or  did  not  this  physical  analysis  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  things  lead  on  to  a  classification  based 
on  chemical  analysis  and  chemical  synthesis?  These 
are  questions  of  singular  interest,  the  answer  to 
which  will  disclose  some  new  points  of  view  from 
which  the  ancient  Hindu  thinkers  approached  the 
problems. 

Aggregates  (^rpq:)  may,  in  regard  to  their  structure, 
be  divided  into  two  classes  :  (1)  those  of  which  the 
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parts  are  in  intimate  union  and  fusion,  being  lost  in 
the  whole  Hffi:),  and  (2)  mechanical 

aggregates,  or  collocations  of  distinct  and  independent 
parts  (jTTf^TWn:  *t*^t:). 

A  substance  is  an  aggregate  of  the  former  kind,  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  (l)  the  Bhutas  and 
their  “  isomeric  ”  modifications  (gw,  and  ^rffiwri), 

and  (2)  chemical  compounds  ^r^rr^rwr^). 

Chemical  compounds,  again,  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  classes  :  ( 1 )  those  composed  of  atoms  of  the  same 
Bhiita  class,  i.e.  of  different  isomeric  modifications  of 
the  same  Bhiita,  and  (2)  those  composed  of  atoms 
of  different  Bhiita  classes.  In  the  first  case,  there 
is  contact  between  “  isomeric  ”  atoms  (wnffa-shfur), 
in  the  second  case  between  heterogeneous  atoms 

The  first  contact  leads  to  intimate  union 
— *Tjfnar:  t.  — ■ 

f^TRfHT5[,  :  the  isomeric  atoms  by  a  peculiar 

liberation  of  Energy  (wrTfhftWTH — the  action  of  similars 
on  similars)  are  attracted  towards  one  another,  and 
being  riveted,  as  it  were,  form  the  so-called  material 
cause  of  the  compound  product.  The 

second  kind  of  contact  (that  between  unlike  atoms 
of  heterogeneous  Bhiitas)  begins  with  a  liberation  of 
Energy  (^wh),  which  breaks  up  each  of  the  Bhutas  ; 
and  taking  particles  (or  atoms)  of  one  as  nuclei  or 
radicles,  groups  particles  of  the  rest  round  these  radicles 
in  a  comparatively  free  or  unattached  condition.  In 
this  case,  one  Bhiita,  that  which  serves  to  furnish  the 
radicles,  not  necessarily  that  which  is  numerically  or 
quantitatively  predominant,  gets  the  name  of  material 

E 
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cause  ( w^Rrrro) ,  and  the  others,  which  by  their 
collocation  cause  the  liberation  of  Energy  (^rww,  wnw, 
or  fw),  are  called  efficient  causes  — 

— ^rr^P^ffT,  wfcuft  on  Karika  16).  The  illustrations 
given  (viz.  the  Rasas  as  modifications  of  Ap,  water, 
with  Earth-accretions)  show  that  this  process  applies 
not  only  to  the  Gcunas,  but  also  to  the  Bhutas.  (w 

Vfrrfi  ^HTTW1Tx  fW — 

on  Karika  17.  rR  (wwh 

^  wp*? rtw  — on  butra  112,  Chap.  V. 

w^xU 

*?nf^r  i — f%$rRf*ng,  Trains thri  0 

Aniruddha  goes  so  far  as  to  hold  that  both  “  isomeric  ’ 
and  “  heterogenic  ”  combinations  are  real  cases  of  consti¬ 
tutive  contact.  e.g.  — 

on  Sutra  113,  Chap.  V.).  But  in  the  later 

Sankhya-Patanjala  the  current  teaching  denied  this — 
^ngtn^TT^m^  (Sutra  102,  Chap.  V.),  where  flnjnrfW^ 
notes— ^?*rt  fvnprnftaRt  i 

But  besides  these  transformations  of  substance 
(^TnU-TOffl)  by  “  isomeric  ”  or  “  heterogenic  ”  process, 
ceaseless  changes  go  on  in  the  characters,  the  modality, 
and  the  states  of  substances — changes  which  are  due  to 
the  unequal  distribution  of  force  (or  of  stress  and  strain 
— pressure)  among  the  Gunas,  which  are  in  themselves 
constant.  (v^^wTRTTfcvrTHT:  ^  trtt  tot 

SHI  *RT  ^Nrasfq  T#  HTTTT 

^  TRRT  ^fiT — TOTffi  fWRfsRITrT — ^TTTHTEp 

Sutra  13,  Pada  III.) 
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“  Even  as  the  same  figure  ‘  1  ’  stands  for  a  hundred 
m  the  place  of  hundred,  for  ten  in  the  place  of  ten,  and 
for  a  unit  in  the  place  of  unit.”1 

Xow  the  question  is — in  these  mixed  substances 
does  the  fusion  take  place  by  Paramamis  or  by  larger 
masses  (or  lumps)  ?  Now  a  Paramami  is  defined  to  be 
the  smallest  portion  of  any  substance  which  exhibits 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  that  substance  ;  in  other 
words,  it  stands  for  the  smallest  homogeneous  portion 
of  any  substance.  It  is  not  without  parts,  and  there- 


This  conclusively  proves  that  the  decimal  notation  was  familiar 
to  the  Hindus  when  the  Vyasa-Bhashya  was  written,  i.e.  centuries 
before  the  first  appearance  of  the  notation  in  the  writings  of  the 
Arabs  or  the  Greco-Syrian  intermediaries.  Vachaspati,  who  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Vyasa-Bhashya,  composed  his  Nyaya-Suchi-Nibandha 
in  i.e.  Samvat  898  or  842  a.d.  This  cannot  be 

Saka  898,  for  apart  from  the  decisive  use  of  which  by  this 

time  had  come  to  signify  the  Samvat  era,  Vachaspati’s  commentator, 
Udayana,  wrote  the  Lakshawavali  in  Saka  906 — 

'sr^rrrr?r:  i 

^fn*f  n 

and  Udayana,  who  wrote  the  Parisuddhi  on  the  Tatparyyatika  of 
^  achaspati,  could  not  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  latter,  as 
wiH  also  appear  from  the  invocation  to  Sarasvati  in  the  opening 
lines  of  the  Parisuddhi.  Yachaspati,  then,  preceded  Udayana  by 
142  years,  and  must  have  been  himself  preceded  by  the  author  of 
the  Vyasa-Bhashya  by  a  longer  interval  still,  for  Yachaspati 
ascribes  the  Bhashya  to  Veda-Vyasa  himself  vrnsj 

"^TR^JT  i  The  internal  evidence  also  points  to  the  con¬ 

clusion  that  the  Bhashya  cannot  have  been  composed  later  than 
the  sixth  century — cf.  the  quotations  from  Panchasikha,  Var- 
shaganya,  and  the  Shashthi-Tantra-Sastra,  without  a  single 
reference  to  Isvara-Knshwa — which  is  decisive.  I  may  add  that 
1  remember  to  have  come  across  passages  of  a  similar  import  in 
Buddhist  and  other  writings  of  a  still  earlier  date. 
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fore  not  indivisible.  It  is  subject  to  disintegration. 
In  a  Bhiita  or  its  isomeric  modification,  the  Paramami, 
the  smallest  homogeneous  component  particle,  is  un¬ 
mixed,  and  therefore  corresponds  to  the  atom  of  modern 
chemistry.  In  a  mixed  substance  > 

whether  it  be  an  “  isomeric  ”  or  a  heterogenic  compound, 
the  qualities  are  due  to  the  mixture,  and  therefore  its 
Paramanu  (usually  called  Arambhaka  Paramami),  the 
smallest  homogeneous  particle  possessing  its  charac¬ 
teristic  qualities,  must  result  from  the  mixture  of  the 
Paramarms  (in  smaller  or  larger  numbers  as  the  case  may 
be)  of  the  component  substances.  In  the  Sankhya  view, 
then,  the  Paramawu  of  a  mixed  substance  (Arambhaka 
Paramanu)  corresponds  to  what  we  now  call  molecule. 

wct^ rftfir™ wra  i 

sc:  :  ^T^FqfrT, 

— Sutra  52,  Pada  III.  ^  fsRPTR  i 

fnsrrorhr  i — Sutra  88,  Chap.  V.) 
That  the  Paramaftus  may  form  binary  molecules 
(spsps)  in  forming  substances,  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Sankhyas,  as  will  appear  from  Gau<fapada : 

\  (hN*tt^,  on  Karika  12).  Even 
the  Vaiseshikas,  with  their  prejudice  against  “poly- 
Bhautic  ”  or  “  heterogenic  ”  combination,  acknowledge 
that  in  “  poly-Bhautic  compounds  the  different  Bhiita 
substances  unite  by  their  Paramanus  (or  atoms),  though 
they  rigidly  insist  that  in  such  cases  only  one  atom 
should  be  regarded  as  the  “  radicle”  (^rxrr^TH  or 
ortw)  and  the  others  as  co-efficient  causes  (f^faw^rrw — 
"Nwi,  e.g.  whort 
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T>XZTTH*TT^T1T  XTTf^TTTJTT?T?lT"Vw  «ft 

(u^T^nrr^rrsj — where  Srfdhara  notes  thI^Nt  ^ht^-h  Ttnwojn: 

and  Udayana  ttwrI 

f^TXrjrcr^  f^%r). 

It  was  only  in  the  mediaeval  Sankhya-Patanjala 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
doctiine  a  radical  difference  was  conceived  to  exist 
between  the  structure  (or  constitution)  of  a  molecule 
composed  of  “  isomeric ;J  atoms,  and  that  of  one  com¬ 
posed  of  heterogeneous  atoms.  In  the  former  case 
there  was  believed  to  take  place  intimate  union 
in  the  latter  case  only  a  grouping  of  comparatively 
free  or  loosely  attached  atoms  round  a  radicle  atom 
(^r|),  with  liberation  of  Energy  (^w^h,  or 

fas** i)  and  the  setting  up  of  unequal  stress  and  strain 

At  the  same  time  it  was  of 
course  admitted  that  this  distinction  does  not  apply 
to  the  forms  of  subtile  matter  (Tanmatra — 
which  could  unite  in  intimate  fusion,  whether  homo¬ 
geneous  or  heterogeneous.  For  example,  the  subtile 
body  (*^rrhc)  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat  or 
vehicle  of  the  conscious  principle  is  acknowledged  by 
Yijnana-bhikshu  to  be  penta-Bhautic  (wRTUr*u*) ;  in 
other  words,  all  the  five  Tanmatras  serve  as  material 
causes,  though  the  gross  body  (the  animal  organism) 
is  stated  to  be  only  a  “  heterogenic  ”  compound  with 
the  Earth  Bhuta  as  radicle  or  base.  (^rfwTH^TTlt  ^ 
^R^rrfTTos  i  ^nr  fc^Tfwur^TlT*! 

— Sutras  11  and  12,  Chap.  III. 

^  Cs. 

nmnm  ^  ^nftr  — ibid.,  Sutra  19, 

Chap.  ITT.) 
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But  in  the  original  Sankhya-Patanjala  it  appears 
that  the  production  of  a  new  substance  by  mixture  of 
unlike  Bhutas  was  conceded  as  freely  as 

in  the  Vedanta,  and  was  conceived  as  in  nowise  differing 
from  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  atoms  of  the 
same  Bhiita  class.  The  Sankhya  analysis  of  all  change 
into  transformations  of  Energy  due  to  collocations  of 
unchanging  Gunas,  in  other  words  the  prevailing 
chemico-physical  (or  physical)  point  of  view,  naturally 
recognises  no  distinction  between  collocations  of 
“  isomeric  and  those  of  heterogeneous  atoms.  At 
bottom  they  are  all  collocations  of  the  Gunas.  Even 
Vijnana-bhikshu,  who,  as  one  of  the  latest  expounders 
of  the  Sankhya-Patanjala,  has  been  most  affected  by 
the  Vaiseshika  prejudice  against  poly-Bhau tic  com¬ 
bination  (f^iriTqusfar),  urges  that  the  qualities  of  a 
compound  substance  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of 
similar  qualities  in  the  component  elements.  (*wfa- 

w  km  (wTi^^T^rt)  qffq  ^  *) 

Elsewhere  he  explains  that,  so  far  from  the  vital  activity 
being  independent,  it  is  originated  and  maintained  by 
the  combined  operation  or  fusion  of  the  different  sensoiy 
and  motor  reflexes  of  the  living  organism,  and  notes 
that  the  united  operation  of  mixed  (or  miscellaneous) 
causes,  where  there  is  a  fit  collocation  of  matter,  offers 
no  difficulty  to  a  follower  of  the  Sankhya-Patanjala. 

suqsftersnmn*?  suit 

«rrftcT — ttwithto,  Sutra  32,  Chap.  II.) 
In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  we  find  Vachaspati 
instancing  some  “  heterogenic  or  poly-Bhautic 
compositions  as  typical  examples  of  evolutionary  change 
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(^fwrc)  and  unhesitatingly  accepting  the  substantive 
character  of  the  products.  In  the  Kaumudi  he  describes 
the  various  acids  and  juices  of  fruits  as  modifications 
of  the  same  original  water  in  the  presence  of  different 
kinds  of  earthy  accretions.  The  process  is  peculiar.  The 
water-particle  (or  atom)  serves  as  a  radicle  or  centre  of 
a  system,  and  the  different  kinds  of  the  Earth-Bhuta 
centering  round  this  as  a  nucleus  become  the  seat  of 
forces,  which  bring  in  the  development  of  new 
energies  (and  new  qualities,  e.g.  tastes)  in  the  water. 

TjfwuUTT  ?  <*  HTOP1T 

TW5TFT  I  3T7T  '^TUTTHn<rn: 

■qfwRH^T7?  i — on  Karika  16.)  Vachaspati 

also  points  out  that  different  substances  may  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  one  and  the  same  substance  the 

production  of  salt  by  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  buflalo, 
and  the  elephant,  thrown  into  the  salt-factory  of 
Sambara  in  Rajputana,  or  of  the  flame  of  a  candle  by 
the  combination  of  wick,  oil,  and  fire),  ('qfiwrafir^ 
t?*:  mw*:  i 

gf^rr:  vf tm*:,  ^flTT^Rc^t  ^  i  — 

TT^t^rrr^f  on  ^twi,  Pada  IV.,  Sutra  14.) 

Earlier  still,  i.e.  not  later  than  the  sixth  century, 
the  Vyasa-Bhashya,  noting  that  inorganic  matter, 
vegetable  substances,  and  animal  substances  do  not 
differ  from  one  another  essentially  in  respect  of  their 
potential  energies  and  ultimate  constituents,  points 
out  that  various  bi-Bhautic  chemical  compounds  of 
water  and  earth  substances,  in  the  shape  of  saps,  acids, 
and  juices,  are  found  in  plants  in  their  different  parts 
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(sr^wEfr:  tnfcwTfe'  °^ier 

words,  bi-Bhautic  compounds  are  here  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  compounds  of  substances  of  the 
same  Bhiita  class,  for  here  the  particles  of  both  the 
Bhiitas  are  regarded  as  forming  the  matter  (material 
cause — of  the  smallest  homogeneous  portions 
of  the  compound  substances. 

N.B. — Vachaspati  naturally  interprets  this  to  mean 
separate  modifications  of  the  two  Bhiitas. 

The  view  of  the  earlier  Sankhyas,  that  atoms  of 
different  Bhiitas  may  chemically  combine  to  form 
molecules  of  compound  substances  as  much  as  atoms 
of  different  modes  of  the  same  Bhiita,  comes  out  clearly 
in  Utpala’s  brief  reference  to  the  Sahkhya  system  in 
his  commentary  on  Varahamihira/s  VWhat  Samhita. 
(*»?:  [rT^rrw.]  i  ^Ttnurt 

mtTTT%  i  *nr.  w^?Tf?TN^TR  srctTTftr — Utpala,  Chap.  L, 
Sloka  7.) 


Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Schools  of  Ancient 

India. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  long  before  the  fifth  century, 
probably  as  early  as  the  first  century  a.d.,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery  which  were 
based  on  the  Sankhya  teaching  with  a  methodology 
derived  from  the  Nyaya-Vaiseshika  doctrine  (cf.  Charaka, 

Sarirasthana,  Chap.  I.;  Vimanasthana,  Chap.  VIII. ;  also 
/ 

Susruta,  Sarirasthana,  Chap.  I.)  had  founded  an  elaborate 
theory  of  inorganic  and  organic  compounds,  which 
equally  admitted  iso-Bhautic  and  hetero-Bhautic  com- 
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binations.  Like  the  Vedantists,  Charaka  held  that 
each  of  the  gross  Bhiitas  (Mahabhutas)  is  a  peculiar 
ultra-chemical  compound  of  five  original  subtile  Bhiitas. 
In  this  sense,  every  substance  is  penta-Bhautic,  but  for 
purposes  of  chemical  analysis  and  synthesis,  i.e.  considered 
with  reference  to  the  Mahabhiitas,  all  substances  in 
their  chemical  constitution  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
the  following  classes :  mono-Bhautic,  bi-Bhautic,  tri- 
Bhautic,  tetra-Bhautic,  and  penta-Bhautic.  Compounds 
of  different  Bhiitas,  again,  may  combine  to  form  more 
complex  substances,  and  these  in  their  turn  higher 
compounds  still,  and  so  on  in  progressive  transformation, 
as  is  more  specially  the  case  with  organic  substances 
and  products. 

Physical  Characters  of  the  Bhutas. — The  prevailing 
physical  characters  of  the  different  Bhiitas  and  their 
isomeric  modes  are  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

Earth  substances  :  Heavy,  rough,  hard,  inert,  dense, 

opaque,  exciting  the  sense  of 
smell. 

Ap  substances  :  Liquid,  viscous,  cold,  soft, 

slippery,  fluid,  exciting  the 
sense  of  taste. 

Tejas  substances :  Hot,  penetrative,  subtle,  light, 

dry,  clear,  rarefied,  and 
luminous. 

Vayu  substances :  Light,  cold,  dry,  transparent, 

rarefied,  impingent. 

Aka-sa  substances  :  Imponderable  (or  light),  rarefied, 

elastic,  capable  of  sound 
(vibrations). 
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fH^TTTHTn^  fq  f^^^TC^gF)"T|c^T  f*T  1#I  1 

wwftr  >  ^rpriinne^Tf^^  uwqff?pfT- 

^^Tf?r  TFwf%  i  wu  $i  <jjwp*rf?r  ,— 

Charaka,  Sarirasthana,  Chap.  XXVI.  ;  compare  Susruta, 

Siitrasthana,  Chap.  XLI. 

Charaka  points  out  that  the  primary  qualities  or 
specific  physical  characters  of  the  five  Bhutas  are  taccile 
qualities,  i.e.  sensible  to  touch,  e.g.  hardness  (or  rough¬ 
ness)  for  Earth,  liquidity  (or  yielding  to  pressure)  for 
Ap,  impelling  or  moving  force  (pressure)  for  Vayu,  heat 

for  Tejas,  and  vacuum  (non-resistance,  penetrability) 

/ 

for  Akasa. 

^TcRf^fT^^TTTt  fc^  \ 

(Charaka,  Sarirasthana,  Chap.  I.) 

(Gy.  the  elaborate  enumeration  of  physical  characters 
quoted  in  Vijnana-bhikshu,  Yoga-Vartika,  Sutra  42, 
Pada  I. ;  also  Varavara’s  commentary  on  Tattva-traya, 
Achit-prakara??a. ) 

The  Mahdbhutas — Mechanical  Mixtures.  —  Susru  ta 
notes  that  each  of  the  gross  Bhutas  (Mahabhutas)  is 
found  mixed  up  with  the  other  Bhutas — e.g.,  the  Mahd- 
bhuta  Akasa  is  the  receptacle  (or  vehicle)  of  air,  heat- 
and-light,  and  water  vapour;  the  Mahabhuta  Vayu,  of 
water  vapour,  light-and-heat,  and  even  fine  particles  of 
earth  held  in  suspension ;  the  Mahabhuta  Tejas,  of 
earth  particles  in  the  shape  of  smoke,  and  also  water 
vapour.  ^trrirmu  — Susruta, 

Sarirasthana,  Chap.  I.  yr:  \ 
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W?T I  F*ts*pTl  HTfq  ^WTfMrTO  \  *f*rcfa 

wf^w  irunr  i  ibfr^  i — Dalvana  on  Susruta, 

loc.  cit. ) 

Mono  -  Bhautic  Earth  substances  :  —  Charaka  and 
Susruta  regard  the  following  as  Earth  substances : 
gold,  the  five  Lohas  (silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
tin)  and  their  “  rust,’7  arsenic,  orpiment,  various  mineral 
earths  and  salts,  sand,  precious  stones.  (Charaka, 
Sutrasthana,  Chap.  I.  ;  cf.  also  Susruta,  Sutrasthana, 
Chap.  I.  xrrfeUrr:  i 

^  i  ^  wf^r?Tornr 

^^^r^^rnyiT^TTTU^vriTufT^T^T^HgN'ff^t  —  Dalvana  on 
Susruta,  loc.  cit.) 

The  salts  include  common  salt,  saltpetre,  etc.  Su-sruta 
mentions  the  alkalis,  borax,  natron,  Yavakshara  (carbonate 
of  potash),  etc.  The  Audbhida  salt,  an  inflorescence  of 
the  soil,  stands  for  relt  (^rtfk<f  HfirrT:^^). 

Of  these  Earth  substances  some  were  known  to 
be  compounds,  e.g.  the  chemical  salts  of  the  metals, 
collyrium,  etc.  Susruta  describes  the  preparation  of 
the  metallic  salts.  The  leaves  of  the  metals  were 
pasted  over  with  the  salts,  and  then  roasted  (^nFsrfir, 
Chikitsasthana,  Chap.  X.).  These  metallic  salts  are 
therefore  mono-Bhautic  Earth  compounds.  Susruta 
also  gives  the  preparation  of  mild  and  caustic  alkalis 
(Sutrasthana,  Chap.  XI.). 

Origin  of  precious  stones. — Some  hazarded  the  guess 
that  the  precious  stones  are  rocks  (or  earths)  meta¬ 
morphosed  by  natural  process  in  the  course  of  ages 
(Var&hamihira — cFfqw  i 

Utpala  notes — tjsrw  urt:  \). 
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Ap  substances,  simple  and  compound  : — - 

Susruta,  following  Charaka,  enumerates  various 
classes  of  Ap  substances  (^T^)  as  follows :  waters, 
acids,  milks,  curds,  butters,  oils  (vegetable  as  well 
as  animal),  fats,  honeys,  molasses,  alcoholic  liquors, 
urines,  etc. 

Pure  Ap  (Mahabhuta)  is  tasteless,  and  the  six  tastes 
are  developed  when  the  Mahabhuta  Ap  enters  into 
combination,  mechanical  or  chemical,  with  other  Maha- 
bhiitas.  Susruta  notes  that  various  kinds  of  Earths 
are  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  different  localities,  and 
where  the  particles  so  dissolved  are  predominantly 
earthy,  the  water  tastes  acid  or  salt ;  where  pre¬ 
dominantly  watery,  the  resulting  taste  is  sweet ;  where 
the  Earth-particles  are  mixed  up  with  Tejas,  the  water 
tastes  pungent  or  bitter,  etc.  Such  is  the  case  with 
mechanical  mixtures.  In  the  case  of  bi-Bhautic  or  tri- 
Bhautic  compounds  Charaka  mentions  that  substances 
with  Mahabhuta  Ap  predominating  in  their  composition 
taste  sweet ;  with  Mahabhutas  Earth  and  Tejas  pre¬ 
dominating,  acid ;  with  Mahabhutas  Ap  and  Tejas 
predominating,  salt;  with  Mahabhutas  Vayu  and  Tejas 
predominating,  pungent  ;  with  Mahabhutas  Vayu  and 
Akasa  predominating,  bitter ;  and  with  Mahabhutas 
Vayu  and  Earth  predominating,  astringent.  (Charaka, 
Sutrasthana,  Chap.  XXVI.  ;  cf.  Susruta,  Sutrasthana, 
Chap.  XLII.) 

In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Su-sruta’s  waters, 
which  are  mechanical  mixtures,  or  rather  solutions,  all 
these  Ap  substances  are  organic  products,  and,  as  such, 
penta-Bhautic,  i.e.  compounded  of  all  the  five  Maha- 
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bhutas,  and  the  particular  “  taste  ”  which  is  developed 
depends  on  the  relative  proportion  of  the  Mahabhutas 
and  the  predominance  of  one  or  more  of  them  in  the 
penta-Bhautic  compound  in  question. 

Qualities  of  Compounds. — The  isomeric  modes  of 
each  Mahabhuta  have  specific  colours,  tastes,  etc.,  due  to 
their  structure,  i.e.  the  arrangement  of  their  atoms,  and 
the  physico-chemical  characters  of  compounds,  whether 
of  the  same  or  of  different  Mahabhutas,  result  from  the 
collocation  in  unequal  proportion  of  the  different  forces 
latent  in  the  atoms  of  the  component  substances. 
Charaka  adds  that  the  varied  forms  (textures)  and 
colours  of  organic  substances,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal,  are  derived  in  the  same  way.  T^rnrt 

T$7TRT*  I 

C 

Susruta  ignores  Cliaraka’s  distinction  between 
Mahabhuta  and  subtile  Bhuta,  and  views  every  sub¬ 
stance  as  in  reality  penta-Bhautic,  and  it  is  only  the 
relative  predominance  of  a  particular  Bhuta  or 
Bhutas  in  any  substance  that  determines  its  class. 

h¥7T  ^  ^  ^  ^  qrqcq  ^  ^ToRT^tzrfafrT  l 

— Susruta,  Siitrasthana,  Chap.  XLI.) 

The  Extant  Charaka  and  Su&ruta — Succession  of 
Medical  Authorities. — The  extant  Charaka  and  Susruta, 
the  sources  of  our  present  information  regarding  the 
progress  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  medical  schools 
of  ancient  India,  are  both  redactions  of  original 
authorities.  The  extant  Charaka  is  a  redaction  by 
Dndhabala  of  the  genuine  Charaka  Samhita,  which  was 
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itself  a  redaction  by  Charaka  of  the  original  work  of 
Agnivesa,  the  disciple  of  Atreya  runarvasu  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Knshrc&treya  and  Bhikshu  Atreya, 
also  well-known  medical  authorities.  The  extant 
Susruta  is  a  redaction  by  Nagarjuna  of  an  original 
work  (Ynddha  Susruta)  by  Susruta,  the  disciple  of 
Dhanvantari.  That  Charaka  preceded  Susruta  is 
almost  certain.  Nagarjuna  was  probably  earlier  than 
Dndhabala.  At  any  rate,  Dndhabala  imported  into 
Charaka  much  of  the  surgical  knowledge  which  had  till 
then  been  the  traditional  heritage  of  the  Susruta 
school.  And  in  the  matter  of  the  surgical  treatment  of 
certain  diseases,  the  genuine  Dndhabala  is  often  as 
advanced  as  Susruta’s  redacteur  himself.  The  latter 
was  probably  identical  with  the  alchemist  Nagarjuna 
(Siddha  Nagarjuna),  the  metallurgist  Nagarjuna  (author 
of  a  treatise  on  metallurgy,  Lohasastra),  and  the 
Buddhist  Nagarjuna,  author  of  the  Madhyamika- 
sutravntti.  Charaka  and  Susruta  continued  to  receive 
additions  after  Dndhabala  and  Nagarjuna,  and  even 
after  Vagbha£a,  but  the  whole  of  the  extant  Charaka  is 
probably  much  earlier  than  the  commentator  Chakrapam, 
and  the  whole  of  the  extant  Susruta  earlier  than 
Dalvana,  the  commentator,  and  Madhava,  the  author  of 
Kugvinischaya.  The  extracts  in  Yagbha^a  make  it 
certain  that  the  passages  I  have  quoted  or  shall  quote 
from  the  Siitrasthana  and  Sarirasthana  of  Charaka  and 
Susruta  cannot  be  later  than  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Preparation  of  Chemical  Compound*.  —The  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemical  compounds  and  of  their  preparation 
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continued  to  make  progress  in  the  Charaka  and  Susruta 
schools.  The  great  metallurgist,  Patanjali,  in  his 
treatise  on  Metallurgy  gave  elaborate  directions 

for  many  metallurgic  and  chemical  processes,  especially 
the  preparation  ot  the  metallic  salts,  alloys,  and  amal¬ 
gams,  and  the  extraction,  purification,  and  assaying  of 
metals.  Probably  it  was  Patanjali  who  discovered  the 
use  of  the  mixtures  called  Vidas,  which  contained  aqua 
regia  or  other  mineral  acids  in  potentia.  Unfortunately 
Patanjalis  magnum  opus  appears  to  have  been  lost,  but 
extracts  from  it  are  frequently  found  in  mediaeval  works 
on  Medicine  and  Rasayana  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
its  remarkable  scientific  value.  The  metallurgist  Nagar¬ 
juna  advanced  the  knowledge  of  chemical  compounds 
by  his  preparations  of  mercury.  The  Harshacharita,  in 
the  seventh  century,  relates  a  fable  concerning  this 
Nagarjuna,  and  speaks  of  him  as  a  friend  and  contem¬ 
porary  of  Satavahana.  The  relative  priority  of  Patan- 
jali  and  Nagarjuna  is  a  vexed  question  in  the  history 
of  metallurgy.  That  Nagarjuna  s  Lohasastra  was  earlier 
than  the  final  redaction  of  Patanjali  will  appear  from 
the  following  circumstances: — (l)  Chakradatta  in  his 
summary  of  Nagarjuna  mentions  that  the  chemical 
process  of  testing  pure  iron  must  be  repeated  twice 
before  it  can  be  regarded  as  decisive,  whereas  Sivadasa 
Sen’s  extract  from  Patanjali  shows  that  the  latter 
directed  the  process  to  be  repeated  seven  times ; 
(2)  Patanjali  in  the  Abhraka-vidhi  (mica  operation) 
adds  mercury,  which  in  this  particular  operation  is 
wanting  in  Nagarjuna  s  recipe  (cf.  Chakradatta,  and 
Patanjali  as  reported  in  the  Yogaratnakara-samuch- 
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chaya) ;  and  (3)  Nagarjuna  is  quoted  in  the  earlier 
compilations,  Patanjali  in  the  later. 

Chemical  Industries.—  Early  in  the  sixth  century, 
Varahamihira  in  the  VHhat  Samhita  gives  several 
preparations  of  cements  or  powders  called  Vajra-lepa, 

“  cements  strong  as  the  thunderbolt  ” ;  and  there  was 
ample  use  for  these  in  the  temple  architecture  of  the 
Buddhist  period,  the  remains  of  which  bear  testimony 
to  the  adamantine  strength  of  these  metal  or  rock 

cements. 

i  Chapter  B VI.,  ibid.)  V arahamihira  also 
alludes  to  the  experts  in  machinery  w^t:) 

and  the  professional  experts  in  the  composition  of  dyes 
and  cosmetics  Ch.  XYL,  also  Ch.  XV.).  I 

would  also  refer  to  the  interesting  chapter  on  Perfumery 
(Ch.  LXXVL)  where  Varahamihira  gives  various  recipes 
for  artificial  imitations  of  natural  flower- scents,  as  of  the 
essence  of  Vakula,  Utpala,  Champaka,  Atimuktaka,  etc., 
arranges  compound  scents  in  a  sort  of  scale  according 
to  the  proportions  of  certain  ground  essences  used  in 
their  preparation,  and  determines  by  the  mathematical 
calculus  of  combination  the  number  of 

variations  of  the  different  notes  in  this  scale.  To  these 
classes  of  professional  experts  were  due  three  of  the 
great  Indian  discoveries  in  the  chemical  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures  which  enabled  India  to  command  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  the  markets  of  the  East  as  well  as  the 
West  and  secured  to  her  an  easy  and  universally 
recognised  pre-eminence  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  manufactures  and  exports  :  (1)  the  preparation 
of  fast  dyes  for  textile  fabrics  by  the  treatment  of 
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natural  dyes  like  ManjisluAa  with  alum 
Tmfwtf)  and  other  chemicals  (e.g.  sulphate  of  iron) 
also  cow-dung  (cf.  the  “  cow-dung  substitute,”  Roscoe) ; 
(2)  the  extraction  of  the  principle  of  indigotin  from 
the  indigo  plant  by  a  process  which,  however  crude,  is 
essentially  an  anticipation  of  modern  chemical  methods  ; 
and  (3)  the  tempering  of  steel  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
advanced  metallurgy,  a  process  to  which  the  mediaeval 
world  owed  its  Damascus  swords.  It  was  this  applied 
chemistry  much  more  than  handicraft  skill  which  gave 
India  her  premier  position  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
earlier  (indeed  from  Pliny  to  Tavernier)  in  exports 
and  manufactures  ;  for  in  handicraft  skill,  as  in 
design  and  workmanship,  great  as  were  her  merits, 
India  came  to  be  surpassed  by  her  disciples  China  and 
Japan. 

The  \  asavadatta  and  the  Dasakumara  Charita  in 
the  sixth  century  allude  to  the  preparation  of  a  mass  of 
fixed  or  coagulated  mercury  ^T^WTrfku: — 

m^WT);  a  chemical  powder,  the  inhalation  of  which 
would  bring  on  deep  sleep  or  stupor  (^Vr^— ^^TT^fcw) ; 
a  chemically  prepared  stick  or  wick  for  producing  light 
without  fire  W^fnr)  ;  and  a  powder 

which,  like  anaesthetic  drugs  or  curare,  paralyses  sensory 
and  motor  organs  1  — - 

— Darpana).  VWnda  ( circa  950  a.d.) 
notices  the  preparation  of  sulphide  of  mercury  (^RrT^S), 

1  This  last  interpretation  is  doubtful  ;  but  in  any  case  the 
familiar  use  of  a  technical  term  of  alchemistry  like  Stambhana- 
churwam  (fixation-powder)  shows  that  already  in  the  sixth  century 
this  branch  of  knowledge  was  widely  cultivated. 
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composed  of  one  part  of  sulphur  and  half  its  weight  of 
mercury  ;  and  also  of  cuprous  sulphide  (nqfzHra).  Olia- 
krapawi  {circa  1050  a.d.)  mentions  the  preparation  of 
the  black  sulphide  of  mercury  ‘'by  taking  equal  parts 
of  mercury  and  sulphur.” 

The  Basamava  ( circa  1200  a.d.)  notices  the  colours 
of  metallic  flames,  probably  after  Patanjali  e.g .  copper 
gives  blue  flame ;  tin,  pigeon-coloured ;  lead,  pale ; 
iron,  tawny  ;  blue  vitriol,  red.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  Basarnava  regards  mercury  as  a  penta-Bhautic 


substance. 

The  Basaratna-samuchchaya  divides  the  mineral 
kingdom  (Earth  substances,  simple  and  compound)  into 
the  following  classes :  (1)  The  eight  Basas :  mica, 
pyrites,  bitumen,  blue  vitriol,  calamine,  etc.  (2)  I  he 
eight  Uparasas  (useful  in  operations  oi  mercury)  . 
sulphur,  red  ochre,  green  vitriol,  alum,  orpiment,  realgar, 
colly rium,  and  medicinal  earth,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  eight  Sadharana  Basas,  sal-ammoniac,  cowrie, 
cinnabar,  rock  vermilion,  etc.  (3)  The  gems  diamond, 
emerald,  sapphire,  cat’s-eye,  sun-stone,  moon-stone, 
pearl,  etc.  (4)  The  metals  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  and  the  alloys  brass  and  bell-metal.  Other 
Earth  substances  are  six  salts,  three  alkalis,  mineral 

earths,  and  several  poisons. 

Chemical  Compositions  and  Decompositions — Metal¬ 
lurgy  Processes. — In  these  writings1  we  frequently 


1  From  Patahjali’s  and  Nagarjuna’s  Lohasastra  (circa  300-500 
a.d.  ?)  downwards — (practically  everything  material  in  the  enu¬ 
meration  that  follows  was  discovered  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  a.d.). 
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come  across  instances  of  chemical  composition  and 
decomposition  by  processes,  more  or  less  crude,  of 
calcination,  distillation,  sublimation,  steaming,  fixa¬ 
tion,  etc.  (nwhinOT,  ^t^rnr,  wfinTnr,  etc.), 

e.(j.  the  preparation  of  perchloride  of  mercury  by  taking 
common  salt  and  mercury 

*f*S*r*ni)  ;  of  sulphide  of  mercury  by  taking 

sulphur  and  mercury ;  of  Sindura  from  lead 

Amarakosha,  sixth  century  a.d.)  ;  of  the 
medicinal  compounds  Svamasindura  and  Rasasindura 
with  mercury,  sulphur,  and  gold,  where  gold  may  have 
been  fancied  to  influence  the  resulting  compound  in 
some  mysterious  way,  either  as  a  “  dynamic  ”  or  as  a 
catalytic  ,  also  the  extraction  by  chemical  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  mercury  from  sulphide  of  mercury  (f?j|x$) ;  of 
copper  from  sulphate  of  copper  (57^,  tow)  by  heating 
this  substance  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 
borax  (Rasaratna-samuchchaya cf.  Bhavaprakasa,  3?^ 
3  mtww  fw%r t  WTW  TT^fw) ;  of  zinc  ^3)  from 

calamine  (tscw)  ;  of  copper  from  pyrites  (mfsfw,  etc. 

(though  the  golden  pyrites  were  supposed  to  be  a 
semi-metal  of  gold,  containing  some  gold  along  with 
the  essence  of  copper) ;  the  purification  of  mercury  by 
repeated  distillation  from  lead  and  tin  with  which  it 
was  wont  to  be  adulterated  in  the  market.  The  various 
metallurgic  processes  described  are — extraction,  puri¬ 
fication,  killing  (formation  of  oxides,  chlorides,  and 
oxy-chlorides  for  the  most  part),  calcination,  incinera¬ 
tion,  powdering,  solution,  distillation,  precipitation, 
rinsing  (or  washing),  drying,  steaming,  melting,  casting, 
filing,  etc.,  to  all  which  each  of  the  known  minerals 

f  2 
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was  successfully  subjected  by  the  use  of  apparatus  and 
reagents  and  the  application  of  heat  m  different 
measures  (TO,  and  33*1*)— methods  which, 

if  often  crude,  especially  from  the  absence  of  inde¬ 
pendent  and  isolated  mineral  acids,  were  yet  m  several 
instances  remarkably  simple  and  effective,  and  which, 
after  all,  by  the  use  of  various  Vidas  potentially  con¬ 
taining  mineral  acids  (aqua  regia,  sulphuric  acid,  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  etc.),  virtually  accomplished  the  practical 
ends  kept  in  view.  To  these  were  added  several 
special  processes  for  mercury  (e.g.  fixation),  bringing 
up  the  number  of  mercurial  operations  to  nineteen. . 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  mixtures  called  Vidas, 
which  potentially  contained  dilute  mineral  acids,  were 
regularly  employed  not  only  in  killing  the  metals 
(forming  their  oxides  and  chlorides),  but  what  is  of 
fundamental  importance— for  purposes  of  chemical  de¬ 
composition  of  metallic  salts,  etc.,  and  the  extraction 

and  purification  of  metals. 

Organic  Compounds . — Organic  compounds  aic  either 

vegetable  or  animal  substances  $?)•  The 

molasses,  the  fermented  liquors,  the  saps  and  juices  of 
plants,  fruit  acids,  vegetable  ashes  and  alkalis,  together 
with  the  tissues  of  plants,  are  vegetable  compounds 
wrt  hit).  Honey,  milk,  curd,  butter,  fat,  bile, 
urine,  and  other  excreta,  together  with  the  organs  and 
tissues  of  animals,  are  animal  substances.  Charaka 
notices  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  oils.  The  viscous 
(oily)  substances  are  classed  under  four  heads — butters, 
oils,  fats,  and  marrows  ^wr  wd 

Salt  may  be  either  mineral  or  vegetable  salt. 
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Susruta  divides  poisons  into  two  classes — vegetable 
and  animal,  but  several  poisons  expressly  termed  mineral 
poisons  (vTrTfcn?)  are  included  in  the  first  class. 

All  organic  substances,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
are  penta-Bhautic,  being  compounded  of  greater  or  less 
proportions  of  the  five  Mahabhutas. 

Taking  the  human  body,  Charaka  finds  that  the 
foetus  is  composed  of  sixteen  organic  substances,  viz. 
four  composing  the  sperm-cell  which  comes  from  the 
male  ;  four  composing  the  germ-cell  which  comes  from 
the  female  ;  four  added  by  the  transformation  of  the 
nutritive  material ;  and  finally,  four  kinds  of  subtile 


matter,  which  together  form  the  vehicle  of  the  conscious 
principle.  As  to  the  four  organic  substances  which 
compose  the  sperm-cell,  or  the  other  four  which  compose 
the  germ-cell,  it  is  not  clear  whether  in  Charaka’s  view 
they  are  also  in  their  turn  compounded  of  less  complex 
organic  substances,  or  whether  their  constituent  elements 
are  inorganic  penta-Bhautic  compounds. 

The  tissues  that  appear  in  the  course  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  foetus  are  further  transformations  (higher 
compounds)  of  these  foetal  substances.  All  the  com¬ 
ponent  substances  of  the  body  are  penta-Bhautic  com¬ 
pounds,  though  sometimes  they  are  assigned  to  the 
particular  Bhutas  which  predominate  in  their  composi¬ 
tion,  e.g.  bile  to  Tejas,  lymph,  chyle,  blood,  fat,  urine, 
sweat,  and  other  secretions  to  Ap,  and  skin,  flesh,  bones, 
nails,  etc.,  to  Earth,  (sps  I — Jifoq 

hthAt  ^TWTftnnmrrrfa  ^nrJT^wTfVr 

°  c  .  c  ~  e, 

^  et  seq. — Charaka,  Sarirasthana,  Chap.  II.,  vide  also 
Charaka,  Sarirasthana,  Chap.  VII.,  cf.  Gahgadhara’s 
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Jalpakalpataru.  fw  Wr rW 

TTrSTW  ^F'-^irsT  5  eF^fT*f 

^fnTV^TlfciGt  I  mt\i  g  I  Of. 

Charaka,  Sarfrasthana,  Chap.  IV., 

i) 

cn 

Formation  of  Molecular  Qualities  in  Chemical  Com¬ 
pounds. — The  Charaka  school,  which  we  have  seen  was 
an  offshoot  of  the  Sankhya  (cf.  Charaka,  Vimanasthana, 
Chap.  VIII. ,  srt  tt^t  xrwTqi^rfff), 

supplemented  the  above  account  of  inorganic  and 
organic  compounds  with  a  characteristically  Sankhya 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  molecular  qualities  by 
chemical  combination.  In  Charaka’s  view,  the  colours, 
tastes,  etc.,  of  the  molecules  of  chemical  compounds 
result  from  the  collocation  in  unequal  proportion  and 
unstable  equilibrium  of  the  different  forces  latent  in 
the  atoms  (Parama^us)  themselves.  (irq*nr^t  WRt 

\  C  N  C\  Cx 

ilRTWTwfrrf^m:  i — Charaka.) 

c 

Chemistry  of  Colours. — As  an  interesting  example 
of  the  way  in  which  a  follower  of  Charaka  would 
account  for  the  colours  of  chemical  compounds,  I  may 
note  the  explanation  given  by  the  late  Gangadhara 
Kaviraja  Kaviratna  in  the  Jalpakalpataru,  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Charaka-  Samhita,  published  pot  Calcutta 
in  1869,  premising  that  the  Kaviraja’s  view  is  pure  and 
genuine  Charaka  doctrine.  Gangadhara  begins  with  a 
simple  statement.  The  qualities  of  the  atom,  he  writes, 
tend  to  produce  similar  qualities  in  the  molecule.  A 
molecular  quality  is  therefore  the  result  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  or  opposition,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  atomic 
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tendencies.  When,  for  example,  the  five  Bhiitas 
combine  to  produce  an  organic  compound  (the  human 
body),  Tej  as,  Ap,  and  Earth  tend  to  produce  red,  white, 
and  black  respectively,  but  in  the  body  (compound 
substance)  the  yellow  colour  may  happen  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  the  result  of  these  tendencies  in  that  particular 
proportion  and  collocation.  The  point  to  note  here  is 
that  the  molecule  forms  a  fresh  collocation,  redistributes 
the  Mass  and  Energy ,  and  sets  up  new  forces  in  the 
system,  which  coming  into  play  modify  the  potencies 
(or  tendencies)  in  the  component  atoms,  and  thus 
determine  the  resultant.  This  is  elaborated  into  a 
curious  but  complete  theory  of  the  colours  of  chemical 
compounds. 

The  colours  (and  other  qualities)  of  a  simple  sub¬ 
stance  (an  isomeric  mode  of  any  Bhuta)  are  the  result 
of  the  potencies  lodged  in  that  particular  collocation 
of  Mass,  Energy,  and  Essence.  Now  when  two  such 
substances  unite,  their  colours,  etc.,  tend  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  but  the  combination  brings  on  a  fresh  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Energy,  Mass,  and  Essence,  and  the  forces  thus 
set  free  may  powerfully  modify  or  even  extinguish  the 
separate  tendencies  or  potencies  of  the  component 
simple  substances.  For  example,  when  we  prepare  a 
collyrium  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  mercury 
(the  black  sulphide  of  mercury)  we  find  the  resulting 
compound  black.  To  explain  this  it  has  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  each  of  the  substances  (sulphur  and  mercury) 
contains  Sattva  (Essence),  Rajas  (Energy),  and  Tamas 
(Mass)  in  different  proportions,  and  that  predominant 
Tamas  (Inertia,  Mass)  always  produces  black,  predomi- 
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nant  Sattva  (Essence)  white,  and  predominant  Rajas 
(Energy)  red.  Now  in  the  black  sulphide  of  mercury 
the  white  of  the  mercury  tends  to  produce  white,  and 
the  yellow  of  the  sulphur  yellow,  and  if  these  ten¬ 
dencies  were  not  obstructed  the  result  would  be  a 
mixed  colour.  But,  in  the  particular  collocation  in 
question,  the  Tamas  of  the  mercury  becomes  intensive 
(rfteir),  and  the  black  of  the  now  intensive  Tamas 
extinguishes  the  white  in  the  uncompounded  mercury, 
which  was  due  to  prevailing  Sattva,  as  well  as  the 
yellow  of  the  uncompounded  sulphur,  which  was  due 
to  the  combined  operation  of  white-producing  Sattva 
and  red-producing  Rajas.  Again,  when,  with  proper 
apparatus  and  by  the  application  of  heat,  we  combine 
mercury  and  sulphur  to  produce  the  red  sulphide  of 
mercury,  the  resulting  colour  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  this  new  collocation  the  Rajas  (Energy) — 
probably  of  the  mercury,  though  Gangadhara  does  not 
specify — becomes  intensive  ( rftsw) ,  and  extinguishing 
both  the  white-producing  Sattva  of  the  mercury  and 
the  yellow-producing  Sattva-Rajas  of  the  sulphur, 
imparts  a  red  colour  to  the  compound.  In  these  cases, 
as  also  in  the  formation  of  red  by  mixing  powdered 
turmeric  with  lime,  i.e.  whenever  a  new  colour  is 
produced  in  the  compound,  it  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  dominance  of  Tamas,  Rajas,  or  Sattva,  or  their 
combinations,  and  the  extinction  of  the  uncompounded 
tendencies  (or  potencies)  by  the  forces  set  free  in  the 
new  collocation.  But  there  are  other  cases  where  the 
colour  of  the  compound  is  a  mixed  colour  resulting 
from  the  colours  of  the  combining  substances,  e.g .,  when 
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sulphide  of  mercury  and  calcined  tin  are  mixed,  the 
resulting  colour  is  evidently  a  mixed  one  (Patala, 
pink),  which  is  easily  explained  by  the  colours  of 
the  component  elements  (the  red  of  the  sulphide 
of  mercury  and  the  white  of  the  calcined  tin) ;  in 
the  same  way,  in  a  mechanical  aggregate,  as  in  a 
piece  of  cloth,  the  colour  is  white  where  the  threads 
are  white. 

^rRw> 

oRTT^^  W  f rWT 

^*TTrfhj  ^TRH^  1  XTR^7T-*jojR>: 

yrn:  vtrhpur:  xftwwRH- 

*TR:  S^mTTHJTT^rH  fWTtfvWT  W«IW  I  *|pN  ^fN^q 

WW>TOWtfw^T  fqTTfvRTT  WWJW  \  JTOofRq- 

qtrTFiT  ^  cftffrqj#  rwi^qTfw^ft  i  wwk  s^hf^wwv 
ww?reRmTwwhf?r:  <jw:  i  ^fw  qii^n^j'qfmqTR-qT  wur 

wit  rftgRmirw  wrw,  wwwjtw 

?rTT  \  WW  WR^7^TRTWR«?WRi  WURTT 

xr^wiw  Twh^w^whfw^w  rfteRW  ^wwRftfjreft  sr^wt  w*qw  i 

\)  \»  c 

^R^FRTliTT'^IW^m^WW^WW  *miTR  ofiT^r  W%r  ^  WRw  I  TWRlfW^V 

o 

rq  ^  ^fw  \  TR  wft^T^RWxfRsfq  ^f^T^rqw 

wfT^T^l3I^WTWN  l  *RV  ^T— f?^5T^HWWqTH 
W^f^WW^WW  WHWTWT^  HWfw  W  ^  WW  ^Tf^q 

W^HRTPq  #cf^T  oRWTfxJ  WRW  l  WW  ^$wfcrft§Wq?RI  ^tTw^RW  I 

(Jalpakalpataru,  Siitrasthana  of  Charaka,  pp.  198-200  ; 
edition  published  by  Bhubanachandra  Basak,  Calcutta, 
Samvadaratnakara  Press,  Samvat  1925.)  This  is 
cpiite  in  a  line  with  Charaka’s  explanation  of  the 
tastes  of  chemical  compounds  which  has  been  already 
noticed. 
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Parmama-Vfida  versus  A  rambha-vada. — Char  aka’s 
view  of  the  formation  of  a  new  quality  or  a  new 
substance  is  based  on  the  Sahkhya  teaching  as  to  the 
conservation  and  transformation  of  Energy,  and  brings 
chemical  synthesis  in  a  line  with  evolutionary  change 
(■qfwR).  On  this  view,  a  new  substance  may  arise  by 
spontaneous  or  isomeric  change,  i.e.  by  the  interplay 
of  Energies  within  the  system  of  any  given  substance, 
in  the  absence  of  any  action  from  without.  New 
qualities  like  new  substances  are  only  readjustments 
of  the  old,  and  continual  changes  are  going  on  by 
spontaneous  disintegration  and  recombination.  Opposed 
to  this  evolutional  view  of  chemical  synthesis  is  the 
Nyaya-Vaiseshika  doctrine  of  Arambha-vada,  according 
to  which  no  change  of  substance  or  quality,  no  effect,  in 
short,  can  take  place  except  by  the  action  of  one 
component  element  (substance  or  quality)  on  another. 
A  binary  molecule,  for  example,  cannot  possess  any 
“  specific  quality  ”  (f^npp)  of  a  kind  not  represented 
in  each  of  the  two  component  atoms.  In  the  cosmic 
process  no  atom  can  exist  free  and  un combined  with 
another  atom,  and  every  “  specific  quality  ”  in  a 
substance  can  be  ultimately  analysed  into  the  union  of 
two  “  specific  qualities  ”  of  the  same  class  in  two 
ultimate  particles  which  cannot  be  further  divided.  A 
single  colour,  smell,  or  taste  in  a  single  particle,  until  it 
can  link  itself  on  to  another  specific  quality  of  its  own 
class  in  a  second  particle,  cannot  characterise  any 
substance  formed  by  the  union  of  these  particles  as 
material  causes.  Hence  an  Earth-atom  cannot  unite 
with  an  Ap-atom  to  form  a  new  substance  of  which 
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both  the  particles  must  be  equally  regarded  as  material 
causes.  At  any  rate,  such  a  compound,  if  effected, 
would  be  smell-less,  as  of  the  two  constituent  atoms  only 
one,  viz.  the  Earth-atom,  possesses  smell.  A  compound 
of  Earth  and  Vayu  would  be  smell-less,  colourless,  and 
tasteless,  and  so  on.  The  Nyaya-Vaiseshika  does  not 
deny  that  there  may  be  compounds  of  different  Bhiitas, 
nor  does  it  deny  the  causal  operation  of  specific  qualities 
as  efficient  or  energising  (dynamic)  causes 

but  it  refuses  to  place  these  compounds  on 
the  same  footing  as  compounds  of  isomeric  modes  of 
the  same  Bhuta ;  and  it  accepts  the  “  material  ” 
causality  in  such  cases  of  only  one  of  the  Bhiitas, 
regarding  the  others  as  co-efficients 

The  earlier  Sahkhyas  including  the  medical  schools 
of  ancient  India  brushed  all  this  aside  as  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  The  Vedantists,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  flouted  this  doctrine  of  Arambha-vada. 
The  Jainas,  in  opposing  this  Vai-seshika  view  of  atomic 
combination,  hit  upon  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
chemical  affinity.  Others,  again,  found  out  a  via 
media.  They  held,  as  we  learn  from  the  reports  of 
Udyotakara  in  the  Nyaya-vartika,  and  of  Vachaspati 
Misra  in  the  Tatparyyatika,  that  a  molecule  of  the 
structure  EA  (one  atom  of  Earth  and  one  of  Ap) 
would  exhibit  some  variety  of  colour  and  taste  resulting 
from  the  joint  action  of  the  atoms  and  of  their  several 
colours  and  tastes.  But  as  in  the  combination  EA  only 
the  Earth-atom  possesses  smell,  and  the  Ap-atom  is 
smell-less,  and  as  moreover  no  quality  in  a  compound 
substance  can  result  except  from  the  joint  action  of  the 
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similar  (potential)  qualities  of  at  least  two  component 
elements,  it  follows  that  a  molecule  of  the  structure  EA 
would  not  manifest  the  energy  of  smell  potentially 
contained  in  the  Earth-atom.  Hence,  admitting  the 
combination  EA  for  a  smell-less  compound,  the  upholders 
of  this  view  would  suppose  a  molecule  of  the  type  E2A 
( i.e .  two  atoms  of  Earth  and  one  of  Ap)  to  explain 
any  bi-Bhautic  compound  of  Earth  and  Ap  (like  the 
plant  saps  and  fruit  juices)  which  exhibits  smell  in 
addition  to  the  peculiarities  of  colour  and  taste.  Cf. 
Vachaspati’s  comment  on  Udyotakara’s  refutation  of 
this  view  : — 

qnmftarfai:  i  inqfM  mtt: 

qrqinm  qifq 

\  ^ 

qTWhrTRqm:  WQRT*TTCWFiir  VI  ^  \ 

qiHTFInt  \  TT^Tf?  qq::  qiqi<rR:  V  l 

Measures  of  Time  and  Space — Size  of  Atoms, — The 
Siddhanta-Siromani  gives  the  following  measures  of 
Time  : — 

30  Kshanas  (^)  =  1  day,  30  Kashdias  =  1  Kala, 

2  Ghatikas  =  1  Kshana,  18  Nimeshas  =  1  Kashdia, 
30  Kalas  —  1  Ghatika,  30  Tatparas  =  1  Nimesha, 

and  100  Truds  =  1  Tatpara. 

This  makes  a  Trud  of  time  equal  to  3-3  7  5-g-  of  a 
second,  which  is  nearly  the  measure  of  the  Paramanu  of 
time  as  given  in  the  Vishnu  Pur  ana  ( vide  Bhaskara’s 
Siddhanta-Siromani — qHcsqrqnqrq) . 

The  above  measures  were  in  use  among  the  astro¬ 
nomers,  but  the  physicists  computed  according  to  the 
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following  table ,  given  both  in  Uday ana’s  Kiranavali 
/ 

and  Sridhara’s  Nyaya-Kandali : — 

30  Muhurtas  =  1  day  (24  hours), 

30  Kalas  =  1  Muhurta,  2  Lavas  =  1  Nimesha, 

30  Kash^Aas  =  1  Kala,  2  Kshanas  =  1  Lava. 

18  Nimeshas  =  1  KashMa, 

^vjgA  :  xft^RT  f™  ^g^, 

fwg  ht:  i 

5^t:  Fffir  ^  k  i 

(Udayana,  Kira/zavali. ) 

This  makes  1  Ksha?m  of  the  Nyaya-Vaiseshika  equal 
to  ?23-  of  a  second.  The  Nyaya  assumes  that  the  unit 
of  physical  change  (or  the  time  occupied  by  any  single 
antecedent  step  in  a  causal  series  before  the  succeeding 
step  is  ushered  in)  is  equal  to  a  Kshana  (or  of  a 
second).  The  astronomers  were  familiar  with  far  smaller 
measures  of  time.  The  astronomical  Trud  of  time 
measures  about  the  thirty-four-thousandth  part  of  a 
second.  This  is  of  special  value  in  determining  the 
exact  character  of  Bhaskara’s  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  precursor  of  Newton  in  the  discovery  of  the  principle 
of  the  Differential  Calculus,  as  well  as  in  its  application 
to  astronomical  problems  and  computations.  This  claim, 
as  I  proceed  to  show,  is  absolutely  established ;  it  is 
indeed  far  stronger  than  Archimedes’  to  the  conception 
of  a  rudimentary  process  of  Integration.  Bhaskara,  in 
computing  the  “  instantaneous  motion  ”  (rTTrp;T%^ft  *Tfrr) 
of  a  planet,  compares  its  successive  positions,  and  regards 
its  motion  as  constant  during  the  interval  (which  of 
course  cannot  be  greater  than  a  Trud  of  time,  though 
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it  may  be  indefinitely  less).  This  Tatkalika  motion  is 

no  other  than  the  differential  of  the  planet’s  longitude, 

/ 

and  Bapudeva  Sastri  claims  that  both  the  conception  of 

the  instantaneous  motion  and  the  method  of  determining 

it  plainly  show  that  Bhaskara  was  acquainted  with*  the 

principle  of  the  Differential  Calculus.  On  the  data 

before  him,  Mr.  Spottiswoode  remarks  that  Bapudeva 
/ 

Sastri  “  overstates  the  case.”  Bhaskara  “  makes  no 
allusion  to  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the 
Differential  Calculus,  viz.  the  infinitesimal  magnitude 
of  the  intervals  of  time  and  space  therein  employed. 
Nor  indeed  is  anything  specifically  said  about  the  fact 
that  the  method  is  an  approximate  one.”  “  With  all 
these  reservations,”  Mr.  Spottiswoode  continues,  “  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  formula  he  establishes  and 
the  method  of  establishing  it  bear  a  strong  analogy 
to  the  corresponding  process  in  modern  mathematical 
astronomy”  (viz.,  the  determination  of  the  differential 
of  the  planet’s  longitude — by  no  means  the  first  step  in 
transcendental  analysis  or  in  its  application  to  astro¬ 
nomy).  And  Mr.  Spottiswoode  concludes  by  stating 
that  mathematicians  in  Europe  wfill  be  surprised  to 
learn  of  the  existence  of  such  a  process  in  the  age  of 
Bhaskara  ( circa  1150  a.h. — born  1114  a.  d.).  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode’s  second  objection,  that  Bhaskara  does  not  specifi¬ 
cally  state  that  the  method  of  the  Calculus  is  only 
approximative,  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  limit  and  the  computation  of  errors  came 
late  in  the  history  of  the  Calculi  of  Fluxions  and 
Infinitesimals.  For  the  rest,  Bhaskara  introduces  his 
computation  expressly  as  a  (!  correction  ”  of  Brahma- 
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gupta’s  rough  simplification.  The  first  objection  (viz. 
that  Bhaskara  makes  no  allusion  to  the  infinitesimal 
magnitude  of  the  intervals  of  space  and  time  employed) 
would  be  more  to  the  point  if  it  were  well  founded.1 
But  it  is  not,  and  Mr.  Spottiswoode’s  error  was  due  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  data  supplied  to  him.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  Bhaskaras  unit,  the  Truri  of  time 
(or  Paramanu),  is  exceedingly  small,  as  the  very  name 
implies,  being  about  one  thirty-four- thousandth  of  a 
second  of  time.  And  in  the  passage  in  which  Bhaskara 
describes  the  process,  he  distinguishes  between  Sthula- 
gati  and  Siikshma-gati  (velocity  roughly  measured,  and 
measured  accurately,  i.e.  by  reference  to  indefinitely 
small  quantities  ;  for  Siikshma,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
always  a  reference  to  the  A mi,  the  indefinitely  small) ; 
indeed,  he  expressly  mentions  that  the  Sthiila-gati 
takes  only  Sthiila-kala  (finite  time)  into  consideration, 
and  that  the  determination  of  the  Tatkaliki-gati 
(Sukshma-gati)  must  have  reference  to  the  moment 
(nfrr^Hrr^),  which  is  an  indefinitely  small  quantity  of 
time,  being,  of  course,  smaller  than  his  unit,  the  Truri. 
( Cf.  ^4  foF^  nfVr:  ^  . 

l  XHTT  *  TT^T  ^TTSRT 

°  Cx  t 

C.  O  ^  C\  \  \ 

H^fri  ^4  ; — nothing  can  be  clearer 


1  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  infinitesimals  are  indispensable 
to  the  Calculus,  but  I  am  here  speaking  of  the  earlier  Calculi, 
and  not  of  the  modern  developments  which  have  made  the  Calculus 
independent  of  infinitesimals.  My  claim  on  behalf  of  Bhaskara  is 
limited  to  the  historically  earlier  imperfect  form  of  the  Calculus. 
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than  this  conception  of  “  momentary  ”  motion. — Bhas- 

/ 

kara,  Siddhanta-Siromani,  Gamtadhyaya,  Gatisphutipra- 
karana  ;  cf.  also  ^  w  ibid.  ;  cf.  also 

Goladhyaya,  Tatkaldd-karana-vasana-prakarana,  where 
Bhaskara  points  out  that  the  mode  of  computing  adopted 
by  the  Acharyya  (Brahmagupta)  is  a  rough  simplifica¬ 
tion.  The  idea  of  resolved  components  of  motion  was 
familiar  to  the  astronomers  (cf.  ^ 

nfrT^^T  nf^pTT:  i  ibid.).  I  may  add  en 
; passant  that  Bhaskara’s  formula  for  the  computation  of 
a  table  of  sines  also  implies  his  use  of  the  principle 
of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

Measures  of  Weight  and  Capacity. — The  Amarakosha 
mentions  measures  of  three  kinds — -weight,  length,  and 
capacity  (wr$  WcSTsiF%i?f^?:). 

\3 

The  Krz’shnala  (Gunja,  Raktika,  the  black-and-red 
berry  of  the  shrub  Abrus  Precatorius )  was  employed 
as  a  natural  measure  of  weight.  Eighty  Knshnala 
berries  on  the  average  weigh  105  grains  Troy,  and  this 
must  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  computation,  though 
in  current  practice  eighty  Knslmalas  are  taken  to  be 
equivalent  to  210  grains.  One  Knshnala  was  supposed 
to  weigh  as  much  as  three  medium-sized  barley  seeds 
one  of  the  latter  as  much  as  six  white  mustard 
seeds  (nhsrtu),  one  white  mustard  as  much  as  three 
Raji  mustard  seeds  one  of  these  seeds  as 

much  as  three  Likshas,  and  one  Liksha  as  much  as 
eight  Rajas  or  Trasarenus. 

We  now  come  to  conventional  measures.  One  gold 
Masha  was  the  weight  of  five  Knslmalas  of  gold,  one 
Suvarna  or  Tola  weighed  as  much  as  sixteen  Mashas, 
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and  one  Pala  as  much  as  four  Suvarnas  or  Tolas.  A 

Pala  of  gold  therefore  weighs  320  Kmhnalas  (Manu, 

Chap.  VIII. ;  Vishnu,  Chap.  IV.  ;  and  Yajnavalkya, 
Chap.  I.). 

A  Masha  of  gold  therefore  would  weigh  6T\  grains  ; 

a  Tola,  105  grains  (in  current  practice  it  weighs  nearly 

double,  as  I  have  stated) ;  and  a  Pala,  420  grains 
Troy. 

The  measures  for  silver  were  the  following ; — 
1  silver  Masha  =  2  Knshnalas,  1  Dharazza  =16  silver 
Mashas,  and  1  Pala  =  10  Dharazzas.  A  Pala  of  silver 
would  therefore  weigh  320  Knshrzalas.  In  other  words, 
the  Pala  was  a  fixed  measure  of  weight,  and  was  equal 
to  about  420  grains  Troy,  or  double  this  if  we  take 
the  Krzshzzala  of  current  practice. 

A  Pala,  which  equals  320  Krzshzzalas,  was  sub¬ 
divided  by  4,  16,  and  5  successively  for  gold,  and  by 
10,  16,  and  2  successively  for  silver.  A  Suvarzza  (or 
Tola)  of  gold  corresponds  roughly  to  a  Dharazza  of 
silvei,  and  a  gold  Masha  to  a  silver  Masha,  but  the 
sizes  (oi  volumes)  are  not  the  same,  and  we  must  not 
therefore  conclude  that  gold  was  supposed  to  be  heavier 
than  silver  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  2. 

AVe  find  that  1296  Trasarezzus  equal  one  Knshzzala. 
A  Trasarezzu,  as  a  measure  of  weight,  therefore,  is  the 
equivalent  of  -3-9x2  of  a  grain  Troy,  or  double  this 
according  to  current  measures. 

Lut  the  1  rasarezzu  of  physics  is  a  different  con¬ 
ception.  It  stands  for  the  minimum  visibile,  i. e. ,  as 
the  physicists  define  it,  that  which  is  just  discernible 
as  a  glancing  particle  in  the  slanting  beams  of  the 
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morning  (or  afternoon)  sun  coming  into  a  dark  room 
through  a  chink  or  orifice  of  a  window.  This  is  a 
measure  of  size  (or  rather  stimulus  limen). 

Measures  of  Capacity. — Here  the  standard  was 
furnished  by  the  Kuc/ava  (^T=r),  a  vessel  described 
as  3  Angulis  long,  4  Angulis  broad,  and  Anguli 
deep,  with  a  cubical  capacity  of  13  J  cubical  Angulis. 
4  KutZavas  =  1  Prastha,  4  Prasthas  =  1  AcZAaka, 

4  Ac/Aakas  =  1  Drona,  and  4  Dronas  =  1  Khan  or  Bhara. 

24  Angulis  make  1  Plasta,  cubit,  which  may  be 
taken  to  be  18  or  19  inches.  A  KucZava  was  divided 
into  4  Palas,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  originally 
water  of  the  weight  of  4  Palas  was  found  to  be  actually 
contained  in  a  vessel  of  the  cubical  capacity  of  a 
KucZava.  If  we  take  the  ancient  cubit  to  have 
been  19  inches,  the  KucZava  would  contain  nearly 
4  Palas  of  distilled  water  at  30°  Centigrade.  On  a 
cubit  of  18  inches,  the  KucZava  would  contain  about 
3-f-  Palas. 

The  KucZava  in  current  medical  practice  is  supposed 
to  represent  a  cubical  vessel,  each  side  being  4  Angulis. 
This  would  give  a  capacity  of  27  cubic  inches,  if  we 
take  the  modern  cubit  of  18  inches.  The  Kavirajas 
take  a  KucZava  to  contain  8  Palas  of  water,  and  as 
1  Pala  =  320  Knshnalas,  and  80  Knshnalas  are  now 
taken  to  be  equal  to  210  grains  Troy,  a  vessel  of  a 
capacity  of  27  cubic  inches  is  accordingly  supposed  to 
contain  about  6,720  grains  Troy— which  is  not  very 
wide  of  the  mark,  being  about  1*3  per  cent,  short  for 
distilled  water  at  86°  Fahrenheit  or  30°  Centigrade. 

Size  of  the  Minimum  Visibile;  Size  of  an  Atom. — The 
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supposed  thickness  of  the  just-discernible  mote  in  the 
sunbeam  (called  a  Paramanu  in  Technology,  Silpa- 
sastra,  and  a  Trasarenu  in  Natural  Philosophy)  follows 
directly  from  Varahamihira’s  table : — 8  Paramanus 
make  1  Rajas  (or  Ratharenu, — cf.  the  Manasara),  8  Rajas 
make  1  Yalagra  (filament  of  hair),  8  Valagras  make 
1  Liksha,  8  Likshas  make  1  Yuka,  8  Yukas  make  1  Yava, 
8  Yavas  (the  Manasara  has  4)  make  1  Ahguli  (superior), 
24  Angulis  make  1  Hasta  (cubit,  lesser  cubit,  18  inches). 
The  thickness  of  the  minimum  visibile  (the  finest  per¬ 
ceptible  mote  in  the  slanting  sunbeam)  is  therefore 
taken  to  be  3.2~20,  or  3-4-9V25'  °f  an  inch.  The  volume 
of  a  spherical  Trasarenu  (or  Paramanu  of  the  Silpa- 
6‘astra)  would  therefore  be  -f.  7t.33.2-63  of  a  cubic  inch. 
It  may  be  here  noted  that  such  a  Trasarenu  is  supposed 
in  the  medical  schools  to  contain  30  chemical  atoms 
(Paramanus  of  Natural  Philosophy)  according  to 
one  estimate,  or  60  according  to  another.  The 
size  of  an  atom  must  then  have  been  conceived 
to  be  less  than  tt.3.5_1.2~62  of  a  cubic  inch.1 
( m^TTgrifT  ^jfrT 

mtht  — Varahamihira,  Vrzhatsamhita,  Chap.  LVII., 

Sloka  2.  stt^twiw  *nfw  nfgju tt 

qRnj  ww  iWTTtrRT^i — ibid.,  Sloka  1. —  Cf.  Utpala, 

«tttr  irara  sn^ffarra  1  xwusnqt  tr  qqqqra  irtc! 
qrqujqsw  1  Cf.  also  ^*n;*g*j  fq$nrr 

The  magnitude  of  a  Paramfmu  is  called  Parima/zJalya 
(qTfRRS^q)  in  the  Nyaya-Vaiseshika,  the  name  suggest- 

1  Curiously  enough,  this  is  fairly  comparable  (in  order  of 
magnitude)  with  the  three  latest  determinations  of  the  size  of  the 
hydrogen  atom  ! 

G  2 
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ins  that  the  Paramamis  were  conceived  to  be  spherical 

O 

in  shape.  The  Nyaya-Vaiseshika  calls  a  Paramami  a 
mere  point  with  infinitesimal  dimensions,  i.e.  less  than 
any  assignable  fraction  of  any  finite  quantum  ;  but  in 
the  Sankhya-Patanjala,  a  Paramhmi,  though  indennitely 
small,  had  still  assignable  dimensions,  being  divisible 
into  Tanmatras,  which  were  themselves  integrations  of 
Bhutadi.  The  diameter  of  a  spherical  Paramawu  must 
have  been  conceived  to  be  less  than  3.2“"°  of  an  inch 
(i.e.  less  than  the  conventional  Paramarm  with  which 
linear  measures  begin),  and  the  volume  of  a  Paramami 
would,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  Bhaskara’s  formula, 
be  smaller  than  §.7t.33.2-63  or  tt.32.  2“' 61  of  a  cubic  inch, 
where  tt  =  f§§£.  The  Tanmatras  were  conceived  as 
smaller  still. 

That  these  were  conventional  measures  arbitrarily 
assumed  goes  without  question,  for  of  course  the 
Hindus  had  no  physical  data  for  a  mathematical 
calculation  of  these  minute  quantities.  A  Valagra 
(hair-tip,  or  finest  filament  of  hair),  for  example,  is 
taken  to  be  3.2-14  of  an  inch  thick,  i.e.  less  than  one- 
five -thousandth  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  and  a 
fibril  of  the  networks  of  Dhamani  or  Na di  (nerve)  that 
supply  the  pores  of  the  skin  (papillae  ?  v>njrq- 

Susruta)  was  supposed  to  be  about  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  finest  hair  in  thickness,  or  of  the 
minimum  visibile ,  and,  therefore,  about  3. 10 ~”2~ 14  of 
an  inch  thick  (cf.  Tm: 

Panchada-si) ;  but  it  is  evident  that  these  measures  were 
arbitrarily  fixed  upon,  instead  of  being  arrived  at  by 
calculation  or  actual  measurement.  Indeed,  Charaka 
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expressly  states  that  the  number  of  Siras  and  Dhamanis 
in  the  body  (three  million  fifty -six  thousand  nine 
hundred)  is  only  a  conjectural  estimate  (^faij^RTr:  qT 
— Sarirasthana,  Chap.  VII. ). 

My  account  of  the  chemistry  of  the  Sankhya- 
Patanjala,  and  of  the  affiliated  Yoga  and  medical 
schools,  has  anticipated  in  several  points  the  views  of 
the  Vedanta  and  the  Nyaya-Vaiseshika.  The  chemical 
facts,  processes,  and  apparatus  are  indeed  common  to 
all  the  schools.  In  the  following  account  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  schools  other  than  the  Sankhya- 
Patanjala,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  theory  of  the 
subject,  and  even  of  this  I  will  attempt  only  the 
briefest  outline. 


The  Vedantic  View. 

The  Vedantists  believe  Maya  to  be  the  “material 
cause  ”  of  the  world.  The  power  of 

Maya  is  the  power  to  realise  the  unreal — to  impart 
practical  Reality  or  mediate  existence  to  that  which 
does  not  and  cannot  possess  absolute  Reality  or  self- 
existence.  Maya  is  at  once  real  and  unreal,  while  the 
Brahma  (Self)  is  absolute  Reality,  absolute  Intelligence, 
and  absolute  Bliss.  The  world  evolves  out  of  Maya 
(jTTOTiifnrrT*),  so  that  Maya  in  the  Vedanta  replaces  the 
Praknti  of  the  Sankhya.  But  Maya,  and  by  implica¬ 
tion  the  world,  originate  out  of  Brahma,  not  by  a 
process  of  evolution  (ffiwrc),  but  of  Vivarta  (self¬ 
alienation).  The  self-alienation  of  the  Absolute,  acting 

A 

through  Maya,  produces  in  the  beginning  Akasa — 
one,  infinite,  ubiquitous,  imponderable,  inert,  and  all- 
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pervasive.  Tlie  world  thus  begun  goes  on  evolving, 
in  increasing  complexity.  The  other  Sukshma  Bhritas, 
classes  of  subtile  matter,  evolve  from  Akasa  in  an 
ascending  linear  order — Akasa  giving  off  Vayu,  Yayu 
giving  off  Tejas,  Tejas  giving  off  Ap,  and  Ap  giving  ofl 
Earth.  Akasa  (one,  infinite,  all-pervasive)  has  the 
capacity  of  sound.  \ayu  (subtile  gaseous  matter) 
emanates  from  the  universal  Akasa,  and  is  instinct  with 
the  potential  of  mechanical  energy  (impact,  pressure) 
(:kw,  wrfTO,  ^tifw^rn^TTr 

— Yidvanmanoranjini).  Tejas  (subtile  radiant  matter) 
emanates  from  Yayu,  and  contains  in  potentia  the 
energy  of  light  and  heat.  Ap  (subtile  viscous  matter) 
is  the  transformation  of  Tejas,  and  is  instinct  with  the 
energy  that  stimulates  the  nerve  of  taste,  and  lastly, 
Earth  (subtile  hard  matter),  which  is  the  transformation 
of  Ap,  possesses  the  latent  energy  of  smell. 

But  the  subtile  rudiments  of  matter  must  be  com¬ 
pounded  in  various  ways  to  give  rise  to  the  gross 
constituent  matter  of  the  world.  These  forms  of  gross 
matter  are  called  Mahabhiitas.  There  are  five  kinds  of 
Mahabhuta  (gross  matter)  corresponding  to  the  five 
Sukshma  Bhritas  (subtile  matter),  and  the  process  by 
which  a  Mahabhuta  is  produced  from  the  Sukshma 
Bhutas  is  called  Panchikarawa  (quintuplication).  All 
the  five  Sukshma  Bhutas  are  present  as  ingredients, 
though  in  different  proportions,  in  each  Mahabhuta. 

The  Mahabhuta  Earth,  gross  Earth-matter,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  four  parts  of  subtile  Earth-matter  and  one 
part  each  of  the  other  forms  of  subtile  matter.  The 
Mahabhuta  Yayu  is  composed  of  four  parts  of  subtile 
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gaseous  matter  and  one  part  eacli  of  the  other  forms  of 
subtile  matter.  And  similarly  with  other  Mahabhutas. 

Hence  if  ak,  v,  t,  ap,  e,  represent  the  five  forms  of 
subtile  matter  (Akasa,  Vayu,  Tejas,  Ap,  and  Earth), 
and  AK,  V,  T,  AP,  E,  stand  for  the  corresponding 
Mahabhutas,  we  may  represent  the  constitution  of  the 
Mahabhutas  as  follows  : — 

AK  =  ak4  (vj.  t4.  apx.  e4),  ak4  being  the  radicle. 

V  =  y4  (ak4.  tx.  ap4.  e4),  v4  being  the  radicle. 

T  =  t4  (ak4.  v4.  ap4.  e4),  t4  being  the  radicle. 

AP  =  ap4  (ak4.  v4.  t4.  e4),  ap4  being  the  radicle. 

E  =  e4  (ak4.  v4.  t4.  ap4),  e4  being  the  radicle. 

In  forms  of  gross  or  compounded  matter  the  poten¬ 
tial  energies  (or  qualities)  become  actualised.  The 
Mahabhuta  Akasa  manifests  sound;  Vayu,  sound  and 
mechanical  energy;  Tejas,  sound,  mechanical  energy, 
and  heat-light ;  Ap,  the  energy  of  the  taste-stimulus  in 
addition  ;  and  finally,  Earth,  the  energy  of  the  smell- 
stimulus  added  to  the  foregoing. 

The  Panchadasf  characterises  the  different  Maha¬ 
bhutas  by  their  typical  sounds  :  e.g .,  Akasa  by  the  echo 
(hollow  booming  sound) ;  Vayu  (air)  by  a  sibilant  sound, 
hissing,  susurration  (imitative  symbol,  Visi) ;  Tejas  (fire) 
by  a  puffing  (or  roaring)  sound  (imitative  symbol,  Bhu- 
gubhugu)  ;  Ap  (water)  by  a  liquid  sound  (imitative 
symbol,  Culu-culu,  gurgle,  plash-plash,  glut-glut) ;  and 
finally,  Earth  by  a  splitting  or  rattling  sound,  a  crack 
or  a  thud  (symbol,  Kad-kada).  (Chap.  II.  Bhutaviveka, 
Sloka  3,  Panchadasf.  Cf.  also  Jayanta,  Manjari.) 

Others  hold  that  Akasa  (ether)  never  enters  as  a 
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component  part,  and  is  always  one  and  indivisible.  In 
this  view  the  four  Mahabhiitas— Vayu,  Tejas,  Ap,  and 
Eaith  alone  are  supposed  to  be  compounded,  and  by  a 
process  which  may  be  called  quaternion  (cf.  the  Neo- 
Platonist  quaternion)  : — 

V  —  v3  (tx.  apx.  ex). 

^  —  tg  (vx.  apx.  ej). 

AP  =  ap3  (v^  tj.  ex). 

E  =  e3  (vx.  tj.  apx). 

These  compound  forms,  as  before,  are  supposed  to 
exercise  their  specific  energies  actively.  Others  again 
hold  that  the  Mahabhiitas  Tejas,  Ap,  and  Earth  alone 
aie  compounded  by  a  process  named  Triwit-karawa 
(triplication).  Thus  T  =  t2  (apx.  e,),  AP  =  ap2  (t*  ex), 
E  =  e2  (tx.  apx). 

The  Sukshma  Bhutas  are  forms  of  homogeneous  and 
continuous  matter,  without  any  atomicity  of  structure  ; 
the  Mahabhiitas  are  composite ;  but  even  these  are 
regarded  as  continuous,  and  without  any  atomic  struc¬ 
ture.  The  Vedanta  speaks  of  A?zu  (Paramami)  not  as 
an  ultimate  indivisible  discrete  constituent  of  matter, 
but  as  the  smallest  conceivable  quantum  or  measure  of 
matter.  In  the  Sankhya  doctrine  the  atomic  structure 
is  ordinarily  accepted.  The  Guwas  are  supposed  to  be 
vrcfew  and  bounded  and  indefinitely  small  in  size 
(except  the  Gunas  giving  rise  to  Akasa  and  Manas, 
which  are  unlimited  wiftfts*) ;  and  hence  the  Tanmatras 
and  Paramamis  must  be  conceived  to  have  a  discrete 
structure. 

As  I  have  already  noted  in  my  account  of  the 
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genesis  of  Tanmatras  and  Paramanus,  various  schools 
of  Yedantists  (e.g.  the  Ramanujists  and  the  followers 
of  Nimbarka)  combined,  in  the  orthodox  fashion  of  the 
Smntis  and  the  Puranas,  the  Yedantic  theosophy  with 
the  Sahkhya  cosmology,  especially  as  regards  Praknti 
and  the  order  of  creation  and  dissolution.  For  example, 
the  Vedanta-kaustubhaprabha,  fortifying  itself  with 
texts  from  the  Yishzzu  Purarza  and  the  Subala  and 
Gopala  Upanishads,  contends  that,  at  the  cosmic  disso¬ 
lution  (Pralaya),  each  Mahabhuta  merges  into  the  one 
that  preceded  it  in  the  order  of  creation  by  first 
disintegrating  into  its  own  proper  Tanmatric  form 
(■fr^TT'^l'TTT),  and  that  the  Mahabhuta  Akasa  merges  into 
the  original  Tanmatras,  which  then  lapse  into  Bhiitadi, 
the  super  -  subtile  rudiment  -  matter,  proto  -  matter 
(Chap.  II.,  Pada  IIP,  Sutra  14). 

Parmdma  —  Evolutionary  Process.  —  When  the 
Mahabhutas  are  once  formed,  the  different  kinds  of 
substance  are  derived  from  them  by  the  evolutionary 
process  called  Parinama  transformation). 

Matter  is  constantly  undergoing  change  of  state.  The 
effect  is  only  the  cause  in  a  new  collocation  (wrcrrrFni 

Change  is  of  two  kind  : — 

(1)  Change  by  a  spontaneous  process,  without 
external  influence,  including  isomeric  change  (^THTfrcii 
qfwra).  The  Vedantists  believe  in  spontaneous  dis¬ 
integration  and  reintegration.  Action  from  without, 
impressed  force  ab  extra ,  is  not,  pace  the  Naiyayikas, 
always  a  condition  of  change  of  state  (whether  of  rest 
or  of  motion)  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  more  than  one 
substance  should  combine  to  generate  another  substance 
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or  variety  of  substance  (e.g.  the  formation  of  curds 
from  milk,  of  ice  from  water,  etc.).  All  this  is  directed 
against  the  Nyaya  doctrine  (Arambhavada). 

(2)  Change  due  to  combination  with  other  sub¬ 
stances  Such  combination  may  produce 

(a)  a  compound  substance  possessing  like  qualities  with 
the  constituents  or  (6)  unlike  com¬ 

pounds  with  new  qualities,  “  heteropathic  effects  ” 

( fvWT  wh  w ) .  Any  new  quality  thus  evolved  through 

(chemical)  combination  is  called  Samhata-bhuta-dharma 
(^^TfWrni*&),  e.g.  the  intoxicating  power  of  the  fermented 
rice  and  molasses,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  in¬ 
gredients  taken  separately  (TOTRim  hfN 

This  Samhhuyakriya 

Wr^T^r)  corresponds  to  chemical  combination,  and  the 
Yedantists,  like  the  Sankhyas,  explain  this  only  as  the 
evolution  of  the  latent  Energy  in  a 

new  collocation  w^xre-'srf^^r).  But,  unlike  the 

mediaeval  Sahkhya,  the  Vedanta  freely  recognises  the 
combination  of  heterogeneous  Bhutas.  Thus  Earth, 
Ap,  Tej  as,  and  Vayu  freely  combine  in  different  pro¬ 
portions  and  groupings  to  produce  the  variety  of 
substances  in  the  world.  For  example,  the  animal 
organism  is  a  compound  of  all  the  five  Bhutas  (^T^- 
*fffwc?j).  It  is  not  merely  the  concomitant  or  efficient 
causes  that  may  be  heterogeneous  to  the  material  cause, 
as  the  Naiyayikas  contend,  but  several  heterogeneous 
substances  (or  Bhutas)  may  unite  as  <e  material  causes  ” 
to  produce  a  new  substance. 

The  Vedantists  resolve  all  activity — physical,  vital, 
as  well  as  psychical — into  modes  of  motion,  subtile 
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cosmic  motion  (qfeq^,  qf^Ys&qfeq^ — Sankara ;  ^Txft: 

cF^TTT , — JUWm  qfUFq^TiqqirqTFq — q<?tfT  ^ 

>  ^  x  C\  ^ 

in^W  qqifqf^TiqTqq— Sankara)  ;  but  they  give  a  separate 
substantive  existence  to  the  agents,  the  vital  principle 
W,  and  the  mind  (*nr:),  though  these  are  also 
evolutionary  transformations  of  the  Siikshma  Bhutas 
(forms  of  subtile  matter).  What  is  common  to  the 
Nyaya,  the  Vedanta,  and  the  Sahkhya  is  that  Conscious¬ 
ness  or  Intelligence  (#ruq)  transcends  Matter  ;  but  the 
Naiyayikas,  as  pluralists,  hold  that  vital  and  psychical 
activities  are  also  immaterial  and  cannot  be  resolved 
into  motion  (qf^fq^).  The  Vedantists  resolve  these 
activities  into  subtile  motion,  but  ascribe  them  to  a 
substantive  quasi-material  Life  Principle  and  Mind,  the 
all-mirroring  Intelligence  (qinq)  alone  being  immaterial 
and  transcendent ;  and  the  Sankhyas  accept  the  sub¬ 
stantive  existence  of  the  Mind  Principle  (qq:)  as  derived 
co-ordinately  with  the  Siikshma  Bhutas  or  Tanmatras 
from  individualised  Praknti  (Ahahkara),  but  resolve 
Life  into  a  mere  resultant  activity  of  the  bodily  organs, 
viz.  the  organs  of  sense  and  movement  and  the  psychic 
principle  (*r:). 

WfaRqi  : —  firm  fqVTq  t  qqq  qu:  \ 

■o 

q^T  fWT^Trr  HrHHt  qjTqftqTqirqT 

f^^rToRT^  W  rT^W  ^fq  THU  I  IT^UTl 

rj^TfqfrT  qfq  qtrRtq  — 

^rfqr  f^r  qrrft  qfqTqfq  cRTxqqqffrqfw:  ^qqrm^qqq- 

?TtlTqTgHqtq^?qTTT  I  tHH  q^Tfa  ^JTTTfq 

qqjfarq  ^  ^r^rfTfrr  fqqq  fT^q^lrq  ^rqqqTqqfqiqqq 
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I  IT  ^  ^ftfJ^TrTv  ^^rUiT  ^ 
xrf^fTflT  ^  I  Wl^!^  W?Tffl  efiRTfT  \  TRRTrfa  JTVT^fT^Tt 
^^W^r^flHTrT  l  WWpT  WRf  HWRt  TOTTTOiTOT  tTr^TlT 
*STWH^  ■RTT^TT^TW  ^  i  TTRUT  fa t  VT^HTtW^f^frT  i 

— Vidvanmanoranjim. 

^  WT^W  WITWft  H  fafRTifalfafTT  faw  ^Tfar  I 

WTTfWTRF  ^  H  ^TTWWCfaTO  ^frT  IT^fa 

^efiTfaepT  I  HTHI  ^T^ToPTW  ^fTTHW  ^fafjT  fawtsfar  I 
TT^TeF&TTRT^Wrn^  I  fa  TOTOW  *T  ^^TRR 

^t^wstit  i  vw  ^farrTWFr3rfa*ro  ^fa  mit  h  ^ft- 

TTTT^^WTTfTx  i  7RT  J  fa^WepTWtnlt  WTO*TT«t  HT*fT«p 

XFRW  I  WW  ^f%W  ^T?N  trfRRW  Vl^fnWTTf^HI^H  1  ^fl- 

WHW  fafalfa  -  cfWT  fa>TTC«T  \  WqiRUT  *UT 

SR*ffa  sfa  i —  Sankara,  Sariraka  -  Bhashya,  Sutra  7 , 
Pada  III.,  Adhyaya  2. 

The  Atomic  Theory  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  Buddhists  recognise  four  essentials  of  matter, 
viz.  extension  (with  hardness),  cohesion  (with  fluidity), 
heat,  and  pressure  (with  motion),  and  four  sensibles, 
viz.  colour,  taste,  smell,  and  touch  ( vide  Dhamma- 
sahgani,  Attha-salini,  etc.). 

The  later  Vaibhashikas  hold  that  the  Vayu-atoms 
are  touch-sensibles,  having  impact  or  pressure  for 
their  characteristic  property,  and  by  aggregation 
form  the  element  Vayu ;  the  Tejas-atoms  are  colour- 
and-touch-sensibles,  having  heat  for  their  character¬ 
istic,  and  by  aggregation  form  the  Tejas  Bhuta  ;  the 
Ap-atoms  are  taste-colour-aud- touch -sensibles  with  a 
characteristic  viscosity,  and  form  the  Ap-element  by 
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aggregation  ;  and  finally,  the  Earth-atoms  are  smell- 
taste-colour-and-touch-sensibles  possessing  a  character¬ 
istic  dryness  or  roughness  (jjRF*),  and  by  their  aggre¬ 
gation  form  the  Earth-element.  The  Bhiitas  thus 

O 

originated  combine  to  form  aggregates,  which  are 
classed  as  inorganic  substances,  organisms,  and  organs. 

— also  jnrrfa). 


The  Atomic  Theory  of  the  J ainas. 

Of  the  nine  categories  of  the  Jainas,  that  of  Ajiva 
(the  not-soul  or  non-Ego)  consists  of  five  entities,  four 
of  which  are  immaterial  (*t*w),  viz.  merit,  demerit, 
space  and  time,  and  the  fifth,  material  (sjrir,  possessing 
figure).  The  last  is  called  Pudgala  (Matter),  and  this 
alone  is  the  vehicle  of  Energy,  which  is  essentially  kinetic, 
i.e.  of  the  nature  of  motion.  Everything  in  the  world 
of  not-soul  (the  non-Ego)  is  either  an  entity  (i*r)  or  a 
change  of  state  in  an  entity  (trtr).  Pudgala  (Matter) 
and  its  changes  of  state  (trtr),  whether  of  the  nature 
of  subtile  motion  (xrfuFq^)  or  of  evolution  (xjfwR),  must 
furnish  the  physical  as  opposed  to  the  metaphysical 
basis  of  all  our  explanations  of  Nature.  Pudgala 
(Matter)  exists  in  two  forms — Anu  (atom)  and  Skandha 
(aggregate).  The  Jainas  begin  with  an  absolutely 
homogeneous  mass  of  Pudgalas,  which  by  differentiation 
(h^)  breaks  up  into  several  kinds  of  atoms  qualita¬ 
tively  determined,  and  by  differentiation,  integration, 
and  differentiation  in  the  integrated  (HTUrmT, 

— Umasvati,  Chap.  V.,  Sutra  26),  forms  aggre- 
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gates  (Skandhas).  An  Arm  has  no  parts,  no  beginning, 
middle,  or  end.  An  Arm  is  not  only  infinitesimal,  but 
also  eternal  and  ultimate.  A  Skandha  may  vary  from 
a  binary  aggregate  (uvrt)  to  an  infinitum 
A  binary  Skandha  is  an  aggregate  of  two  Anus  (atoms), 
a  tertiary  Skandha  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  an 
atom  (Arm)  to  the  binary  (sr^pi),  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
The  ascending  grades  are  (1)  what  can  be  numbered 
(4^T*i),  (2)  indefinitely  large  (w^ra),  (3)  infinity  of  the 
first  order  (ww),  (4)  infinity  of  the  second  order 
(^nT^rTrfTfr),  and  so  on. 

General  Properties  of  Matter . — The  specific  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Pudgalas  (Matter)  are  of  two  kinds, 
(i)  those  which  are  found  in  atoms  as  well  as  in 
aggregates,  and  (2)  those  which  are  found  only  in 
aggregates.  Qualities  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  and  colour 
come  under  the  first  head.  The  original  Pudgalas 
being  homogeneous  and  indeterminate,  ail  sensible 
qualities,  including  the  infra-sensible  qualities  of  atoms, 
are  the  result  of  evolution  (■qfwHf).  Every  atom  thus 
evolved  possesses  an  infra-sensible  (or  potential)  taste, 
smell,  and  colour  (one  kind  of  each),  and  two  infra- 
sensible  tactile  qualities,  e.g.  a  certain  degree  of 
roughness  or  smoothness  (or  dryness  and  moistness  ?) 
and  of  heat  or  cold.  Earth-atoms,  Ap-atoms,  etc.,  are 
but  differentiations  of  the  originally  homogeneous 
Pudgalas.  The  tactile  qualities  fwv,  TOC  fffrr) 

appear  first,  but  qualities  of  taste,  smell,  and  colour  are 
involved  in  the  possession  of  tactile  qualities.  An 
aggregate  (Skandha),  whether  binary,  tertiary,  or  of  a 
higher  order,  possesses  (in  addition  to  touch,  taste, 
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smell,  and  colour)  the  following  physical  characters  : 
(1)  sound,  (2)  atomic  linking,  or  mutual  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  atoms,  (3)  dimension,  small  or  great, 
(4)  figure,  (5)  divisibility,  (6)  opacity  and  casting  of 
shadows,  and  (7)  radiant  heat-and-light. 

Sensible  Qualities. — Tactile  qualities  are  of  the 
following  kinds :  hardness  or  softness,  heaviness  or 
lightness  (degrees  of  pressure),  heat  or  cold,  and 
roughness  or  smoothness  (or  dryness  and  viscosity  ?). 
Of  these  the  atoms  (Anus)  possess  only  temperature 
and  degrees  of  roughness  or  smoothness,  but  all  the 
four  kinds  of  tactile  qualities  in  different  degrees  and 
combinations  characterise  aggregates  of  matter  from 
the  binary  molecule  upwards.  The  Jainas  appear  to 
have  thought  that  gravity  was  developed  in  molecules 
as  the  result  of  atomic  linking.  Simple  tastes  are  of 
five  kinds — bitter,  pungent,  astringent,  acid,  and  sweet. 
Salt  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  resolvable  into  sweet, 
while  others  consider  it  as  a  compound  taste.  Smells 
are  either  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  Mallishena  notes 
some  elementary  varieties  of  unpleasant  smell,  e.g.  the 
smell  of  asafcetida,  ordure,  etc.  The  simple  colours  are 
five — black,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  white.  Sounds  may 
be  classed  as  loud  or  faint,  bass  (thick)  or  treble 
(hollow),  clang,  or  articulate  speech. 

The  most  remarkable  contribution  of  the  Jainas  to 
the  atomic  theory  relates  to  their  analysis  of  atomic 
linking,  or  the  mutual  attraction  (or  repulsion)  of  atoms 
in  the  formation  of  molecules.  The  question  is  raised 
in  Umasvatr  s  Jaina  Sutras  (circa  a.d.  40  ?) — what 
constitutes  atomic  linking  ?  Is  mere  contact  (or 
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juxtaposition)  of  atoms  sufficient  to  cause  linking  ?  No 
distinction  is  here  made  between  the  forces  that  bind 
together  atoms  of  the  same  Bhuta  and  the  chemical 

o 

affinity  of  one  Bhuta  to  another.  The  Jainas  hold  that 
the  different  classes  of  elementary  substances  (Bhiitas) 
are  all  evolved  from  the  same  primordial  atoms.  The 
intra-atomic  forces  which  lead  to  the  formation  of 
chemical  compounds  do  not  therefore  differ  in  kind 
from  those  that  explain  the  original  linking  of  atoms  to 
form  molecules. 

Mere  juxtaposition  (#qm)  is  insufficient ;  linking  of 
atoms  or  molecules  must  follow  before  a  compound  can 
be  produced.  The  linking  takes  place  under  different 
conditions.  Ordinarily  speaking,  one  particle  of  matter 
must  be  negative  and  the  other  positive 
(fWTTOlFJ^i)  ;  the  two  particles  must  have  two  peculiar 
opposite  qualities,  roughness  and  smoothness  and 

fffnirsr,  or  dryness  and  viscosity  ?),  to  make  the  linking 
possible.  But  no  linking  takes  place  where  the 
qualities,  though  opposed,  are  very  defective  or  feeble 
We  have  seen  that,  ordinarily  speaking,  two 
homogeneous  particles,  i.e.  both  positive  or  both 
negative,  do  not  unite.  This  is  the  case  where  the 
opposed  qualities  are  equal  in  intensity.  But  if  the 
strength  or  intensity  of  the  one  is  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  other,  or  exceeds  that  proportion,  then  even 
similar  particles  may  be  attracted  towards  each  other. 
In  every  case  change  of  state  in  both  the  particles  is 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  this  linking,  and  the 
physical  characters  of  the  aggregate  depend  on  the 
nature  of  this  linking.  When  particles  of  equal 
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intensity  (negative  and  positive)  modify  each  other 
there  is  mutual  action  ;  in  cases  of  unequal  intensity 
the  higher  intensity  transforms  the  lower,  it  being 
apparently  thought  that  an  influence  proceeds  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower.  All  changes  in  the  qualities  of 
atoms  depend  on  this  linking.  A  crude  theory,  this, 
of  chemical  combination,  very  crude  but  immensely 
suggestive,  and  possibly  based  on  the  observed  electrifi¬ 
cation  of  smooth  and  rough  surfaces  as  the  result  of 
rubbing.  The  interpretation  of  and  as  dry 

and  viscous  must  be  rejected  in  this  connection  as 
untenable.  The  Tattvarthadhigama  of  Umasvatf,  which 
expounds  the  theory,  most  probably  dates  back  to  the 
first  half  of  the  first  century  a.d. 

Cf.  Umasvatf-Tattvarthadhigama,  Chap.  V.  : — 

irrfH  i  i  ^TTWT^TT^^r^Tftr  i  ^  i 

farmer :  i  (fW^frr  HfrRRR)  i  n%vi  hutt 

wnwf:  i  i  hutu:  i  i 

rR  wf^rf  *5*^3:  sfftr  iwv:  ^  ^fir  i  tr: 

^RVforRi:  ^5:  ^VRTSjfTJRT  I  rp?UT  f^TRv:  I 

to:  TOfro  tott  Tfhyr  tItt:  37^  1 

SRTRiR  td  rf 47  ^'3RT7RTO11TTO^  I  7R 

TOUR:  THTT  TTrUTT  RHt  31%fr  Riff  HR^fTT  1  TOR:  I  ^ 

^  1  RUTORR  rIR'R  RWT  HRfrT  TOTOJ  I 

RrofcSif^r  1  rRTRRfsRgi:  wrtcj  r"Rt  rr  i  ^^trttrtt  rrttth^r- 

<TrTw£  1  TRmi^TTf  I  RR>.  RTHTTTRf:  7RT7fR%T7^:  I 

fkU^TRTTrrf’g  *RTrTTrr  I  RR 

TORrTTOTRt  r  ThmrTrT  xr^rn:  1  hrt^tt:  i  h^r 

•T  tfRTWTf^frT  1  RRTR  I  ^famr-TT^r  RRTrft  HRfw  I  RTT?>%RffR 
RU^fTOR  ?frT  I  RRTRR  I  *frf  RR~m  ^^TTrft  HRTftfw  I  TWV- 

H 
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i  ^  ^TRm^irRTH  i  ftpn^qpft:  g?r^ff: 
nwtnr  i  ^  -citato  sr*fr  h  *nr- 

rftfrT  I  ^  miU  f^nir^t  ^*0“  ^  fWNTT 

UTfftfW  \  H^TUVRn  f^TFRTITf^>l  ^frf  I  i 

7f  |  TpreTW?  ^rpiTHT  I  gwn=$  *fw  ^rpn^t  T^IT  ^  HNT>  »  W^JT  8 
Tr^Fnrrfw’TO  Tr^wfw*r?r  ^fw  8  ^vr? 

\J  'O'O  Vj  V-> 

Hipnr?*?!  foFWSpr  ^fw  i  ^r^nr  i  rpn^rt  w:mt  wth  ^f?i  i 

^nci^  uwtw  n^TT^t  mtct fir  i  wr^qw  i  srfa- 

w  ^fwf^gwTHT  snpiTJTt  ^  wit  i  fijirafefTO  i 
fil'TOTITf^fWWI  fwVTT  8  filig^TWfVoP^?^  ^fW  8 

uoFTf^nwTfvojnft^  ^r^nit^Nft  ^  *urnr  8  w%w  wcrt^r  ^ 

q  wwitt:  wg  ?fw  8  wr^iw ■ 

^^Tl’fWffTgrTi  I  ^fWT^Tr^l  W%\1?  T^IRTH^ g^TT ^  ^flT 

^fr^Tm  HTflT  vn  8  ^Bqw  8  W^  wfiWT  Wimifawt  8  W 
^flfTr^j^  WW  TffWR«FT  wfw  8  wfwgun  ^frwflT  8 


The  Nyaya-Vaiseshika  Chemical  Theory  :  a  Brief 

Summary. 

I  must  content  myself  here  with  a  brief  and  rapid 
sketch  of  the  chemistry  of  the  Nyaya-Vaiseshika,  which 
I  shall  elaborate  in  connection  with  the  mechanics  and 
physics  of  the  ancient  Hindus  in  a  separate  paper. 

The  relation  of  the  specific  characters  of  molecules 
(and  higher  aggregates)  to  the  original  atomic  qualities 
is  reduced  in  the  Nyaya-Vaiseshika  to  the  following 
canons  :  (a)  c&mgtf  8  (b)  ^TWrfhrcWta: 

WcT.  ^  (here  is  used  in  a  narrow  tech¬ 

nical  sense,  so  as  to  exclude  the  quasi-compound 
substances)  ;  (c)  ^tRofr^^TRR'^FM $( ^fTRT§^  - 

wW.  o^TT^g^gt^T:  «  (d) 
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i  No  separate  explanation  is 
necessary,  as  the  canons  are  embodied  in  the  following 
exposition. 

Theory  of  Atomic  Combination. — Atoms  are  eternal, 
ultimate,  indivisible,  and  infinitesimal. 

The  four  kinds  of  Atoms  are  Earth,  Ap,  Tejas,  and 
A  ayu  atoms,  possessed  of  characteristic  mass,  numerical 
unit,  weight,  fluidity  (or  its  opposite),  viscosity  (or  its 
opposite),  velocity  (or  quantity  of  impressed  motion — 
Vega)  ;  also  characteristic  potential  colour,  taste,  smell, 
or  touch,  not  produced  by  the  chemical  operation 
of  heat 

Aka.s-a  has  no  atomic  structure  (f^r^R),  and  is  absolutely 
inert  (f^ara),  being  posited  only  as  the  substratum  of 
sound,  which  is  supposed  to  travel  wave-like  in  the 
manifesting  medium  or  vehicle  of  Vayu  (air).  Only 
the  other  four  Bhutas  unite  (or  disunite)  in  atomic 
or  molecular  forms.  The  orthodox  view  is  that  the 
presence  of  Earth-atoms  is  necessary  whenever  chemical 
transformation  under  the  operation  of  heat 
takes  place. 

Atoms  cannot  exist  in  an  uncombined  state  in 
/ 

creation  (Sivaditya,  Sapta-padarthi,  vide  commentary), 
where,  however,  it  is  noted  that  still  atmospheric  air  is 
believed  to  be  monatomic  in  structure,  i.e.  to  consist  of 
masses  of  atoms  in  a  loose  un  combined  state  (f^firTniprej 
'qrwivrwij  tut  ^rrTTTW^i:). 

The  atoms  may  combine  in  one  or  other  of  the 
following  ways  : — 

I.  One  Earth-atom,  by  an  original  tendency,  unites 
with  another  to  form  a  binary  molecule  (arrr^f).  In 

H  2 
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the  same  way  binary  molecules  of  the  other  Bhiitas 
are  formed.  The  atoms  are  possessed  of  an  inherent 
Parispanda  (rotary  or  vibratory  motion),  and  when 
they  unite  in  pairs,  so  long  as  there  is  no  chemical 
operation  under  the  action  of  heat-corpuscles ,  the  original 
qualities  of  the  atoms  produce  homogeneous  qualities  in 
the  binary  molecules. 

The  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  triad,  a  tetrad, 
a  pentad,  etc.,  of  atoms  is  one  of  the  moot  points  of 
the  N  y  ay  a- V  aiseshika.  The  orthodox  view  is  that  the 
primordial  infinitesimal  particles  (atoms)  start  with  an 
incessant  vibratory  motion  ( ^ CrH Pr*-M ^PRX- 
Raghunatha  Siromam  ;  nfcT^^rn^ 
qd'Stftfir,  Udayana,  Kusumanjali)  and  an  inherent  impulse 
that  drives  them  to  unite  in  pairs — a  sort  of  “  mono¬ 
valency,”  as  it  were,  exhausted  with  the  formation  of 
a  binary  molecule.  The  binary  molecules  now  combine 
by  threes,  fours,  fives,  etc.,  to  form  larger  aggregates 
as  well  as  the  variety  of  elementary  substances,  the 
particular  collocation  in  any  case  being  not  only  deter¬ 
mined  by  physical  causes,  but  also  serving  to  satisfy 
the  ends  of  the  moral  law  in  creation  (~*np,  ^r). 

srwfq  fwrb  r  wx^?i  »  i  ^xf^wx 

f^fWlTT^TT  ^frX  "^XT^W 

«jn?Rx  I  rf^rr  ^  w  w  nxpiwj 

i  rwut'Ttht  Rfs:  i — Sridhara, 

Nyaya-Kandali,  i  Cf.  Vachaspati’s  report, 

Bhamati,  Chap.  II.,  Pada  II.,  Sutra  2.  ^wi^rrxw 

i)  Pra-sastapada  appears  to  have 
originated  this  view  (wTOirsp'J  — itnTax  'arcrerr- 

— Pra-sastapada,  ^TiRxmw^wr) ;  but  that  another 
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view  was  also  maintained  in  the  Vaiseshika  school  is 


evident  from  the  brief  summary  of  Kawada’s  system 
given  in  Utpalas  commentary  on  the  Vnhatsa?fthita, 
and  this  indeed  also  follows  from  Sridhara’s  admissions 
in  the  Randall.  On  this  view,  also,  atoms  have  an 
inherent  tendency  to  unite  ;  but  some  unite  in  pairs, 
others  in  triads,  others  in  tetrads,  etc.  This  may 

happen  in  two  ways — either  by  the  atoms  falling  into 
groups  of  threes,  fours,  etc.,  direct,  or  by  the  successive 
addition  of  one  atom  to  each  preceding  aggregate. 

A  triad  (Tryawuka),  then,  holds  together  three 

atoms  (Anus),  not  three  binary  molecules  (Dvyanukas), 
as  on  the  orthodox  hypothesis.  Similarly  with  tetrads, 
pentads,  etc.  (wftvi:  ttchtcht:  i  iwt 

i u\  uitTTxrf^:  i — Utpala,  Chap.  I.,  Sloka  7  ;  cf.  also 

Sridhara’s  admission,  ^  Tiirnwr  rrRf?.in- 

mzrrfq  ^^r). 

Sankara  seems  to  speak  of  two  binary  molecules  in  the 
Vaiseshika  as  forming  a  tetrad  i  gRp  ^nTT^cjRTWrr 

— Sariraka-Bhashya,  Chap.  IT.,  Pada  XX.,  Sutra  2,  where 


the  Bhamati  gives  a  forced  interpretation). 

In  Prasastapada’s  view,  these  binary  molecules  are 
grouped  by  threes,  fours,  fives,  etc.  (*ertof,  wt^«f) 
to  form  different  isomeric  modifications.  The  variety 
of  Earth  substances  is  due  to  differences  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  molecules  ( e.g .  their  greater  or 
less  density,  and,  above  all,  their  grouping  or  col¬ 
location,  ^TUTRfijRsr),  which  account  for  the 

specific  characters  (^trc*nfiT)  manifested  by  these 
isomeric  substances.  *rr  ^ 

c 
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^tn^Tfrnri^in  \  —  Prasastapada,  ^ 

f*f?r§m  \  wf^cnr  \ 

*resfn  '^WTWX  m T  wm  im  w  w  t^tt% 

^Trspir  i — Sndhara,  Kandali,  ibid. 

wm  TPZRTTf  f^TWT^TTOTHWf^flT  I  *Pff¥Wra 

1% ft  T  Vr^'€  l  ri  rpl  rfJTTH °b«^  I “ 

lif^if’qi:  !  H  fv  Jnr^^TTnTC  I  sf^ufbrt 

u^TrTO  i — Udayana,  Kira/zavali,  ibid. 

These  original  differences  in  molecular  grouping, 
leading  to  distinctions  of  genera  and  species,  however 
mechanically  or  physically  explained,  come  also  under  the 
operation  of  moral  and  metaphysical  causes  (w|¥,  ^OTf), 
i.e.  of  ideal  ends  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
Universe,  which  are  superimposed  upon  the  physical 
order,  but  which  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  An  elementary  substance  thus 
produced  by  primary  atomic  combination  may,  however, 
suffer  qualitative  change  under  the  influence  of  heat 
(■qi^wtwyfw).  The  process  is  as  follows  : — (l)  The  impact 
of  heat-corpuscles  decomposes  the  binary  (tertiary,  or 
quaternary)  molecules  into  homogeneous  atoms  pos¬ 
sessing  only  the  generic  characters  of  the  Bhuta 
concerned ;  (2)  the  impacts  of  heat-particles  continue, 
and  transform  the  characters  of  the  atoms,  determining 
them  all  in  the  same  way ;  (3)  the  heat-particles 

continue  to  impinge,  and  reunite  the  atoms  so  trans¬ 
formed  to  form  binary  (or  other)  molecules,  in  different 
orders  or  arrangements,  which  account  for  the  specific 
characters  or  qualities  finally  produced.  The  Vaiseshika 
holds  that  there  is  decomposition  into  homogeneous 
atoms,  transformation  of  atomic  qualities,  and  finally 
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re-combination,  all  under  the  influence  of  heat 
The  Nyaya,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  molecules 
and  larger  aggregates  assume  the  new  characters  under 
the  influence  of  heat  without  decomposition  into  homo¬ 
geneous  atoms  or  change  of  atomic  characters  (fqqqqTqj)- 

qqiqgqTqq  fwr^r:  qfqqr^qq  i  qirrqqqq  q?qrqf?^  qTqppN- 
gf^qTf^fq^Tqqqftq^q^qnqq^r:  qnqiqfTqq^qq  qq  njuutt  qf^- 
^qqr  qt^nq;  ^rmxrnrrw  nt  hh  qqraTTW&q  qrqqqq  fwn  qiqq 

I  rtf  fqHTH:  fTHHTTTT  ^TWqraqfqfqqT^r.  I  rTfsTHUJITlT 
fqqUT.  I  ^rUHf^UWHTTWfT:  T^TUTUTrTTTfTTlfmHHHN^r: — 

qx*qt  qqqi  qrqrqrif^qqiqqT  qrprqq  1 

^4  qq  qq  ^TRt  I  3TTK  q?fq  q^qqr 

rfr^H  q^ZHTTHg  qrqqTqif^q  Tqq^WHiqq  qTTWTqqqU^fHJ  qTW 
qfd sjqi n dqTqfqqTqrt  qqqq  ^fq  1  (Jayanta,  Nyayamanjari, 
^frqTHq-qtq^*)  This  is  the  Vaiseshika  view,  but  Jayanta 
himself  inclines  to  the  opposite  view  :  qyfqigfqTqqq 
quq^qj  T(zC:  ^TTT^HTfT  ^qr^qtqfqTTHqq^qqqTqfrqqi:  ^ 
fqqiqqr^iqqT  1  fqqrqiqrqqj  qq  hq^:  1  ibid.  The  Nyaya 
view :  q  qlqrqqqra  qifqqqfqqrmq  qjfTqnqTqsnq  wrqrqTqqf 

w  c\  C\  Cx 

q  qfqqtqTqrqvTqqT  q^qfq  qrrqror  qqqT  q^nqi  fqqfqfq 

q  qq:  gtTqqqqf^s^rf^qTqqTq^q  1  qiqTq?qqznfq  qrqifq 
qqqffqqq  qfqqmq?  1  qqqw^Tf^qfqq^gqTqqznqTf^  giqrr 
qrqjqTnq  mf^qfqqnhr  qjqq  q^rfq^  qTqiqqqqq  qqfq  1  qfq 

5  qqqx  qr^Tfq^  qfq^*qq  1 — Udyotakara,  Chap.  III. , 

/ 

Ahnika  1,  Sutra  4. 

II.  Chemical  Combination  (qq?qfnRT7  qqqfqiqr). — 
Chemical  combination  takes  place  either  between  two  or 
more  substances  which  are  isomeric  modifications  of  the 
same  Bhuta,  or  between  substances  which  are  modes  of 
different  Bhiitas. 
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A.  Mono-Bhautic  Compounds — The  simplest  com¬ 
pounds  are  mono-Bhautic  compounds,  i.e.  com¬ 
pounds  of  different  substances  which  are  isomeric 
modes  of  the  same  Bhiita. 

( a )  Mono-Bhautic  compounds  of  the  first  order. 
Under  the  impact  or  impulse  (^rfwrT  or 
TPth)  of  heat-corpuscles,  the  substances 
in  chemical  contact  (itto  WH?)  break 
up  into  their  atoms.  These  atoms  are 
homogeneous,  possessing  only  the  original 
physical  and  chemical  characters  of  the 
Bhiita  concerned.  As  the  specific  dif¬ 
ferences  between  isomeric  substances  arise 
from  the  arrangement  or  collocation  of 
the  atoms,  the  substances  lose  their 
distinctive  marks  on  decomposition  into 
the  latter,  (if  ^  wnTnj  fkww 

if  ^  i — 

X  A 

Udyotakara,  Chap.  III.,  Ahnika  1,  Sutra  4. 

VRTif  i — Sridhara,  Ny  ay  a -Kan  dab,  Tjftrrtfif- 
i)  Under  the  continued  impact  (or, 
it  may  be,  impulse)  of  heat-particles 

ifT^TTW  ^fwwrif  in— Jay  ant  a), 
these  atoms  take  on  new  characters.  It 
is  heat,  and  heat  alone,  that  can  cause 
this  transformation  of  the  colours,  tastes, 
smells,  etc.,  in  these  original  Bhiita  - 
atoms.  What  particular  colours,  tastes, 
smells,  or  physical  characters  will  be 
produced  in  the  atoms  depends  (l)  on  the 
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colours,  etc.,  of  the  constituent  substances 
in  contact  ;  (2)  the  intensity  or  degree  of 
the  heat  or  ™  xtr?)  ;  and  (3)  the 

species  of  Tejas-corpuscles  that  impinge 
on  the  atoms,  or  the  nature  of  the  impact 

?fnT  ^Tfq  J 

qwn  im  ^  xu  ^tkt 

f^f^TFr^TTTHW  i  Vide  also  Udyotakara,  III., 
2,  Sutra  14.  Cf.  also  Vachaspati,  I.,  1, 
Sutra  4.  ^fq 

-q  ^IWT^XTSfcrRt 

^TTWRt  HrUrf  fH^TTTlIxTT  5TR»ff 

ftrgRr:  \) 

Now  when  the  atoms  have  all  been 
determined  in  the  same  way,  they  begin 
to  re-combine  again  under  the  impact  (or 
impulse)  of  the  heat-particles  in  binary 
molecules  (or  tertiary,  etc.),  and  these  in 
higher  aggregates.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  held  that  at  the  final  step  one 
or  more  atoms  of  one  constituent  sub¬ 
stance  unite  with  one  or  more  atoms 
of  the  other  constituent  substance  or 
substances  to  form  a  molecule  of  the 
compound ;  but  the  question  is  not 
of  much  significance  for  mono-Bhautic 
compounds  of  the  first  order,  as  in  these 
cases  the  atoms  have  before  this  all  lost 
their  distinctive  characters  and  become 
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homogeneously  transformed.  The  com¬ 
pound  so  produced  will  possess  the  new 
characters  of  the  transformed  atoms,  so 
far  as  taste,  colour,  smell,  etc.,  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  as  the  molecular  arrangement 
or  structure  (^r,  may  vary, 

different  compound  substances  may  result 
from  the  same  components. 

(5)  Mono-Bhautic  compounds  of  higher  orders. 
Again,  mono- Bhau tic  compounds  of  the 
first  order  may  chemically  combine  to 
form  higher  compounds,  and  as  the 
ultimate  Bhiita  substratum  is  the  same, 
the  process  of  decomposition  and  re-com¬ 
position  will  be  essentially  the  same  as 
before.  The  only  doubtful  point  is 
whether  in  this  case  the  component  com¬ 
pound  substances  are  broken  up  only  into 
their  constituent  molecules,  or  into  the 
original  homogeneous  Bhuta-atoms.  Some 
of  the  later  Vaiseshika  scholiasts  hold 
that  the  latter  happens  in  every  case  of 
chemical  composition,  however  complex, 
but  the  earlier  Vaiseshika  conceived  that 
in  the  case  of  compounds  of  compounds  the 
decomposition  does  not  proceed  so  far  as 
the  original  Bhuta-atoms,  but  that  it  is 
the  specifically  determined  atoms  consti¬ 
tuting  the  molecules  of  the  component 
compounds  that  are  transformed  under  the 
impact  of  the  heat-corpuscles  ;  and  then 
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one  such  transformed  atom  (one  or  more 
according  to  another  version)  from  the 
molecule  of  one  component  unites  with 
one  similarly  transformed  atom  (one  or 
more  according  to  the  other  version) 
from  the  molecule  of  the  other  component. 
Prasastapada,  the  great  Vaiseshika  doctor, 
holds  this  view.  When,  for  example, 
in  the  fertilised  ovum,  the  germ  and  the 
sperm  substances,  which,  in  the  Vaise- 
shika  view,  are  both  isomeric  modes  of 
Earth  (with  accompaniments  of  other 
Bhutas),  unite,  both  are  broken  up  into 
homogeneous  Earth-atoms,  and  it  is  these 
that  chemically  combine  under  the  animal 
heat  (and  biomotor  Enery,  tpj)  to 
form  the  germ-plasm  (ojr^).  But,  next, 
when  the  germ-plasm  develops,  deriving 
its  nutrition  from  the  chyle  (blood)  of 
the  mother,  the  animal  heat  breaks  up 
the  molecules  of  the  germ-plasm  into  its 
constituent  atoms  (^c^T*H^wruiTT.),  i.e. 
into  atoms  specifically  determined,  which 
by  their  grouping  formed  the  germ-plasm, 
and  then  these  germ-plasm  atoms  as 
radicles  chemically  combine  with  the 
atoms  of  the  food-constituents,  and  thus 
produce  cells  and  tissues. 

THT*rurrfH: 

i  fqg:  *rnj:  thu:  *f*rcTcn^rrt 
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^^ftferwrw%  ^|- 

Wf^PTT^  ^fw  TOH^T^TdrHrrft  IT^TrV 

i  .  .  .  w%  htwttftto: 

«  ^TOTW  W|^TTfTN  7T^ 

fTOTf^TOTf^TTO 

hS?  oF^Woii^^T^m:  ^t^t^ttt 

I'wfk:  wTT^^mw:  w  *cto  srcfcRTT- 
W  fiHT  WBHTT  i — Sridhara,  Kandali, 
^fV^frnTTO^  *)  In  this  hypothesis  (eram) 
it  is  assumed  that  the  atoms  are  similarly 
transformed,  i.e.  become  endowed  wTith 
the  colour,  taste,  smell,  etc.,  of  the 
product  (the  cell  or  tissue)  the  moment 
before  the  chemical  combination  takes 
place.  Similarly,  wrhen  milk  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  curd,  one  view  is  that  the 
transformation  takes  place  (under  internal 
heat)  in  the  constituent  atoms  of  the 
milk-molecules,  atoms  specifically  deter¬ 
mined  as  milk,  and  not  in  the  original 
atoms  of  the  Bhiita  (or  Bhutas)  entering 
into  the  composition  of  milk.  (Cf. 

TOmfro  tottow  i 

Nyayabodhinf,  on  Annam  Bha^a’s  Tarka- 
sangraha.  Cf  Dinakari — 

^FTOsfq  to  (^r:)  i  )  In  these  cases  the 
atomic  contact  is  called  constituent  con¬ 
tact  (^TTO^reNbl),  and  all  the  atoms  are 
equally  regarded  as  material  causes  (f^UTR" 
or  ^RTTni«FTT^)  of  the  compound. 
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B.  Hetero-Bhautic“  Quasi-compounds — TheNyaya- 
Vaiseshika  maintains  that  in  the  case  of  bi- 
Bhautic  (or  poly-Bhautic)  compounds,  which  are 
only  quasi-compounds,  there  is  another  kind  of 
contact  between  the  heterogeneous  atoms  of  the 
different  Bhutas,  which  may  be  called  dynamic 
contact,  and  is  distinguished  in  its  operations 
as  Upaslffambha,  Vishfambha,  or  Avash^ambha 

or  ^wn).  In  some  cases  it  so 
happens  that  the  atoms  of  different  isomeric  modes 
of  the  same  Bhuta  do  not  chemically  combine 
under  the  mere  application  of  heat ;  they  require 
to  be  surrounded  (and  “excited,”  “ energized  ”) 
by  atoms  of  different  Bhutas.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  oils  and  fats,  as  well  as  of  plant 
saps  and  fruit  juices,  the  Earth-atoms  must  be 
dissolved  in  water  (Ap),  and  it  is  only  when  the 
water-atoms  (Ap-atoms)  congregate  round  the 
former  that  dynamic  intra-atomic  forces  are  set 
up,  and  the  Earth-atoms  (with  the  water-atoms 
in  dynamic  contact)  now  take  on  peculiar  infra- 
sensible  characters  (colours,  tastes,  smells)  under 
the  impact  of  the  heat-corpuscles,  and  then, 
under  further  impact,  fall  into  groupings  or 
collocations  (of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  to  be 
presently  explained)  which  determine  the  nature 
of  the  composite  substance  thus  produced.  Here 
it  is  the  water-atoms  that  are  dynamic  (ttowtoIi), 
and  excite  the  Earth-atoms,  and  these  substances, 
oils  and  fats  (t^T*!  and  win),  as  well  as  acids 
(^n)  are,  because  of  the  Earth-radicles,  regarded 
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as  Earth  compounds  (or  Earth  substances). 

i  mr  ^  TqwwrPiT  f^f^wm^Twr:  qr?rb 
qiqw:  s  hft  im  i  f'cwtTifqy 

I  w^=q  ^TTTWI — Uda- 

yana.)  In  the  above  instances,  Ap  (water)  acts 
as  dynamic  (Upash/ambhaka,  ^qwwfi),  but  Tejas 
and  Yayu  can  also  act  in  the  same  way  on  Earth- 
particles.  Conversely,  Earth-particles  may  act 
dynamically  on  the  atoms  of  the  other  Bhiitas. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  mercury  and  the 
metals  which  are  conceived  in  the  Nyaya- 
Yaiseshika  to  be  igneous  bodies  (in  fact,  they 
are  supposed  to  be  formed  under  the  subterranean 
heat,  ^?t«p^t),  the  Tejas-corpuscles  are  believed 
to  form  the  radicles,  and  the  Earth-particles  are 
dynamic  (tow)  .  (^wrfq  THT^rt  ifrmnrwfq  h 

^JM  iTfTfrr  i  wi  Trfw^mr 

q^qi^Tf^TT  T^tUTWT 

“pqw  i  FWH 

^rnanww  i — Udayana,  Kirauavali,  s  Of. 

also  Arsfq  tw^firafw  wm  wqqtHFi 

m  i) 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  Gangesa,  the  author 
of  the  Tattvachintamam,  conjectures  that  even 
gold  can  be  evaporated  or  made  to  disappear  by 
the  application  of  intense  heat :  ^rq  yTfipriTny: 
myi  nwlw:  SR^PR^qt^H  HqFRT^rTTT  W^^TrTT  HVqfrf  I 
But  Mathuranatha  notes  here  :  i 

(^RT%WH?TT?^). 

But  while  every  Blnita  can  act  dynamically 
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as  energizer,  “  exciter,  it  is  the 

Earth  Bhuta  alone  which  is  capable  of  exercising 
(1)  the  power  of  arrest  or  inhibition  of  molecular 
motion,  or  the  motion  of  particles  due  to  gravity 
as  in  fluids  (Vish^ambha,  frpwj)  ;  or  (2)  the 
power  of  counteracting  the  tendency  in  a  given 
set  of  atoms  to  fall  into  a  peculiar  order  or  group 

•  («t  ^  trrfwn^  imFg&tnfa 

NT  i — Udayana,  Kiranavali,  qum- 

\  Cv 

— Vardhamana,  Kirawavalfprakasa,  ibid.) 

Oils ,  Fats ,  Milks. — Bi-Bhautic  quasi-compounds, 
with  Ap  as  energizer  :  Oleaginous  substances 
wr.)  are  divided  by  Udayana  into  (l)  oils  derived  from 
vegetables,  (2)  butters  derived  from  milk,  and  (3)  fats 
derived  from  animals.  The  medical  schools,  as  we  have 
seen,  recognise  animal  oils  as  distinguished  from 
vegetable  oils.  Vegetable  fats  (e.g.  are  also 

mentioned.  Vachaspati  and  Udayana  contend  that 
among  oils,  fats,  milks,  etc.,  differences  in  flavour  and 
odour  imply  differences  in  kind  (snfir)  and  in  molecular 
structure,  since  it  is  only  a  variation  in  such  structure 
that  constitutes  a  variation  in  natural  kind 

: — Udayana,  Kira- 

wavali).  Mustard-oil,  for  example,  has  not  the  flavour 
and  smell  characteristic  of  sesamum-oil  (Taila),  and  is 
classed  with  the  latter  only  by  reason  of  similarity 
of  specific  qualities  and  structure.  Judged  by  the  flavour 

a 

test,  Amiksha  (the  casein  substance  formed  by  mixing 
milk  curd  with  hot  boiled  milk)  is  to  be  classed  with 
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milk  substances.  So  also  Takra,  whey  ;  but  Vajina, 
the  thin  fluid  that  is  left  after  the  Amiksha  (casein 
substance)  is  separated,  cannot  be  classed  as  milk.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  milks  and  curds,  as  well  as  oils 
and  fats  derived  from  different  species  of  vegetables  or 
animals,  are  supposed  to  differ  in  their  ultimate 
structural  arrangement,  and  therefore  in  kind ;  but 
Vallabha  thinks  that  the  ghees  (clarified  butters) 
prepared  from  different  kinds  of  milk  are  of  the  same 
kind ;  in  other  words,  the  milks  and  curds  are 
“  polymeric,”  the  ghees  (clarified  butters)  “  isomeric,” 
using  these  terms,  as  before,  in  a  loose  general 
sense.  (,  .  .  .  i  ^ 

w  i— Udayana, 

Kirawavali,  I  Vallabha  notes  that  ghees 

do  not  differ  in  kind  as  milks  (and  curds)  do  :  wr 

^TffT$^T^TTf^fw  W  » — Valla¬ 
bha,  Lxlavatl  Compare  Vachaspati,  II.,  2,  65  : 

^tiw  ttwt  tt  \  h 

wt:  i  i  ^totx  i  h  3 

rTr^T^OT  TWJRI  Tff?R  WRTW  ^TTAgfRT  ^  HTVTTf  l) 

III.  Mixtures  like  Solutions ,  etc.— A  solution  (of  an 
Earth  substance  in  Ap  or  water)  is  a  physical  mixture 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  from  which  evaporation  (or  pre¬ 
cipitation)  ordinarily  sets  the  water  free.  Udyotakara 
notices  gruels,  baths,  and  lyes  (alkaline  solutions) 
as  mixtures  of  this  class  (wr  qT^if^fqwR^RT^: 
•qFpF.T : — Udyotakara).  A  soup  is  also  a  physical 
mixture.  When  meat  is  boiled  in  water  there  is  the 
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application  of  heat  with  chemical  changes  in  the  meat, 
but  the  combination  of  meat  particles  and  water 
particles  in  the  soup  is  only  physical  combination  and 
not  a  chemical  one.  It  is,  of  course,  not  a  true 
compound,  neither  is  it  a  quasi-compound  like  milk  (in 
which  the  water  particles  are  ee  energizers  of  the 
Earth  particles).  Milk,  for  example,  retains  its  milky 
substance  when  it  coagulates  or  becomes  solid  (this,  of 
course,  is  also  the  case  with  mono-Bhautic  substances 
whether  elementary  or  compound,  e.g.  water,  which 
becomes  ice),  but  the  substance  we  call  a  soup  or 
solution  ceases  to  be  a  soup  or  solution  the  moment  it 
solidifies.  (*mf  fV  htu  NHwqTNiHTHt 

m^'JTTr^r  u:  h  nn  i  uwh 

xnpq:  i — Udyotakara,  Yartika, 
Chap.  I.,  Ahnika  1,  Sutra  14.  Vide  also  Yachaspati’s 
comment :  nfqfq  ht 

■^T^rrrrr  tunh  NT^nftTTy^r  wit  h  wf 

^HTTUrf  I  H  H  rftWHqfHJ  ^Wft 

TMHlrilq qTTHTT*H®firN I  IT  I  Hlf*?  NNirnTlq  TflXTUNTUT  T-lTTHTrfiN- 
f^^TrT  UNi*?  I  rfnifmr  ^TTMRsfq  I 

3  H  ^fw  UN  7Ttqut$nft|q  ^frf 

i  h  ^  ^pjHNfwr:  i — Vachaspati, 

Tatparyyatfka,  ibid.  For  earthy  salts  in  sea-water, 
vide  Kiraftavali :  ntt  ^Rfvftroir^r  ^ixif^xU  xw.  m to 

mfnN^RhNTfHNw  i  HrwqnT  wtnn 
Tnxd)  tut  uyr  un  i — Udayana,  Kiranavali, 

ww  i) 

Chemical  Action  and  Ileat. — The  operation  of  heat 
is  of  course  universally  implied  in  chemical  combina¬ 
tions.  Where  the  application  of  external  heat  is 

i 
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wanting,  Vatsyayana,  the  great  doctor  of  the  Nyaya, 
points  to  the  operation  of  internal  heat  (e.g.  ^fwr^ig: 

Vatsyayana-Bhashya,  Chap.  IV.,  Ahnika  1,  Sutra  47). 
In  the  case  of  combustion  we  have  seen  Vijnana- 
bhikshu  explain  the  heat  as  latent  in  the  Earth 
substance,  the  fuel,  from  which  it  breaks  forth. 
Udayana  points  out  that  the  solar  heat  is  the  source 
of  all  the  stores  of  heat  required  for  chemical  change 
in  the  world.  The  change  of  colours  in  grasses,  for 
example,  is  due  to  Tejas  in  the  form,  of  latent  (invisible) 
heat,  not  in  the  form  of  Agni ;  and  the  cold  in  winter 
cannot  take  away  this  store  derived  from  the  sun. 
(to f?  xjfg  tNtct 

i  ingvT  ^  i  h  i 

f?  *ttto  to?:  t  ^  fwtt 

^  f^?N  b  wr*  i 

wv  wfgwgftrcTWi  vfbu:  w  irgsiro  i  to  gfrrofR- 

Wiirpr^f  W^farTTO  f?prW<a>l«wririT 

^  i — Udayana,  Kir a^ avail,  0 

Similarly  it  is  under  this  solar  heat  that  the  unripe 
mango  ripens,  i.e.  changes  colour,  taste,  smell,  etc., 
showing  that  there  is  chemical  transformation  or  subtile 
decomposition  and  recomposition  going  on  ;  and  this  is 
also  the  case  with  the  rusting  of  the  metals,  which  is  a 
combustion  due  to  the  solar  heat  (^rzrt^)  even  as  the 
conversion  of  food  into  chyle  and  of  chyle  into  blood 
are  instances  of  chemical  action  due  to  the  internal 
animal  heat  or  to).  But  the  kind  of 

contact  with  heat-corpuscles,  in  other  words,  the  kind 
of  chemical  action  (to?)  which  transforms  colours,  is 
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supposed  to  differ  from  that  which  transforms  flavour 

and  TTTt),  and  this  last  from  that  which 
produces  a  change  of  smell,  or  tactile  quality,  (TTTrt 
hut  fwrrfhiWTr:^nhH:  i  f  ^  i  fT*TTrfhiwT:- 

ffqhwrwTT  fTTuffa:  i  ft  tttt  i  fttt5frft 

fUTfuTTTfTtTT:  TTTTT:  TUFftc^FTT  TiFTTlTT:  I  TTTTfT  WFTT^- 
fHfSTNTSHTTT  3Wlc$«| <U fTWnftTTTtFTfFTrT  ^|^f<rTFTVTT^r  ^TTTTFFT 
TfTTT^^Trqfr:  Y#TTOJ  TT^TTTTHHTTTT  I  fjfTTT  TlTfCRTTTF^sfrf 


FTT- 

o 


TTTTTTTfT^Tlf  fTTTWlTTTtWU^TTT^T'jrTTT  T 
THUTTHHTTTT  I  7UHT'|TTTTUTWTT  THTHTU  fT^FT  FT  U^JTHTU 
fT^rgprr  ftti^ttut:  ^TFFT^FTFTTwt  Tift?  vtuPTHm  fTTTrftTTT- 
TUHIHT  FTfumrUT^:  I  FT  FqStTTrTftsfT  TTTTTSTTrT  T^f^WJRTTI 
^WlJlTTHTTrT  I  TUTFT  TTfTTTTFTFTTTFTnTTrTlTrTsfq  TTTvFfF^T 
fTTTTTffT^^TTTTTTHHT t  I  TTT  FNTiTFTT^Tt  TTTTTFTFTFT  Fj?  TFTT- 
WTTqTFTFnj  fTTTTTlTTrf :  FTTHTlJTTfT 


rnfTTT  t 


<PT  TTfFT  ^TTf^Ti  TTT  FT  rpTFTIFUFH*(  JlTTTrT^TCFTfFT  TTTFT  I 

rppt  TTT'pT'^qT^T  Tr^^UT  I  rfT^I^TTf^fT%FTTFT^fH|ni2T^oFFT- 
t«ut  i  tut:  ^TjTTTf^TiFFr  FFTF^TTT^frT  i — Nyayabodhinf  on 
Annam  Bha^a’s  Tarkasangraha.)  Heat-  and  light-rays 
are  supposed  to  consist  of  indefinitely  small  particles 
which  dart  forth  or  radiate  in  all  directions  rectilineally 
with  a  sort  of  conical  dispersion  and  with  inconceivable 
velocity.  They  may  either  (1)  penetrate  through 
inter-atomic  (or  inter-molecular)  spaces  as  in  cases  of 
conduction  of  heat,  which  when  applied  under  the  pot 
boils  the  water  or  fries  the  paddy,  where  there  is  no 
chemical  action  in  the  pot,  no  decomposition  and 
recomposition  of  its  atoms,  no  change  in  the  molecular 
collocation  ;  or,  as  with  light-rays  in  cases  of  trans- 
lucency  or  transparency  (FfFaun),  penetrate  through  the 
inter-atomic  spaces  with  Parispanda  of  the  nature  of 
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deflection  or  refraction  (fWtgrm,  Udyotakara),  in  the 
same  way  as  when  fluids  penetrate  through  porous 
bodies  (w^  mu  ^fir — Udyotakara, 

commenting  on  Vatsyayana’s  v  .  Sutra  47, 

Ahnika  1,  Chap.  III.) ;  or  (2)  impinge  on  the  atoms,  and 
rebound  back — which  explains  reflection  (jpfcr, 

— Varahamihira,  — Yatsyayana),  or  otherwise 

be  obstructed  by  the  atoms  in  their  path,  which  would 
explain  degrees  of  opacity,  the  casting  of  shadows,  etc., 
all  these  operations  being  also  physical,  and  unattended 
by  decomposition  and  recomposition  or  alteration  of 
molecular  grouping  ;  or  (3)  lastly,  strike  the  atoms  in 
a  peculiar  way,  so  as  to  break  up  their  grouping,  trans¬ 
form  the  physico-chemical  characters  of  the  atoms,  and 
again  recombine  them,  all  by  means  of  continual  impact 
with  inconceivable  velocity,  an  operation  which  explains 
all  cases  of  chemical  combination.  OT 

NmfrT^R*.  <$  WWfjT 

vnnft^g  i— -Udayana, 

Kirawavali,  ibftfaTOO^,  taken  from  Vachaspati,  Tat- 
paryyatika,  >  Cf.  also  tt^t;  nunut 

iNrHT  H  I — V achaspati.  WtelRftJ  TTWt 

iTRn^t  ^TT^rfrT  \  WfTx  to  trft:  tototw  I 
imrvlh  H  ipwttvw  3  1 

— ibid.  Cf. 

ri  I  rt  cirfipFtro  rfi|T  i — Udayana, 

in  reply  to  the  objection  :  tv  UTO  ^Tiffany  nfwNTTWHT 

fTtfl  H 

t^mxi — Udayana,  ibid.  Definition  of  ^r^r«TT— 

1  ^smnfhnw: 

\ . ^rr^nfvg  ^  m^m  wTOsinfhrnnrrxi — Udyo- 
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takara,  Chap.  HI.,  Ahnika  1,  Sutra  38. 
^f?quqTfTqsfq  373isujvirfr?T p — Sutra  47,  where  Udyotakara 

notes :  qrtsqqf %vt7t: — qrq  h  ^nqqr  im  qrqnqqqq: 

i  *ftsfV*n7T  ^fri  i  Vachaspati  explains 

*****  ^unuiT  h  ^rt 

Rqq  7TW  fqiqqi  WHJ  "3^q?q  HqqqqTQHU 
T^mnTBi  ^TTTzmfs fa**q^  ^sqfrnmr:  i  Cf.  Vatsya- 
}  ana  on  Sutra  47,  Ahnika  1,  Chap.  III.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  chemical  combination,  qRnqqqr:  y^TiAR^prfak  i 
rR  qqqiTT  qf^  q^hrqTTr  ^fVrqriTTTT  qr  ^rqqqq  fqpqu  fqrqnffT 
fwm:,  fqHFTT7ix  etc.— Jayanta,  Manjari, 

Hq^TUqqfqiT  1  For  opacity,  shadows,  etc.,  vide  ^TqT  3 
qqtq^Tqhrrqwnr  HfqqTH  qTmURT  ^:qimqRTfqqiT  I  qq  q 

\  C\  O  S3 

^T^Tqr  ffq  ^iqfiT  l  fqr^WrTR^Rf^fq  ^RT 

1  qtrft  ^rrqqwq:q7q^fq  3  imq  fm:%qrrfq  1 — 

Udyotakara,  Chap.  IV.,  Ahnika  2,  Sutra  25.  For 
reflection  and  its  laws,  I  quote  passages  in  my  Paper 
on  Hindu  Physics,  to  which  the  student  of  the  history 
of  Optics  is  referred.) 

Arrangement  of  Atoms  in  Space. — The  Nyaya  con¬ 
ceives  atomic  magnitudes  as  Parima^alya,  a  term 
which  indicates  a  spherical  shape.  (fVfiq  qftqqsoR — 
qrvq^H^qq  qifRiiistSR  —  *Sankarami6Ta).  To  conceive 
position  in  space,  Vachaspati  takes  three  axes,  one 
proceeding  from  the  point  of  sunrise  in  the  horizon  to 
that  of  sunset,  on  any  particular  day  (roughly  speaking, 
from  the  east  to  the  west) ;  a  second  bisecting  this 
line  at  right  angles  on  the  horizontal  plane  (roughly 
speaking,  from  the  north  to  the  south)  ;  and  the  third 
proceeding  from  the  point  of  their  section  up  to  the 
meridian  position  of  the  sun  on  that  day  (roughly 
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speaking,  up  and  down).  The  position  of  any  point  in 
space,  relatively  to  another  point,  may  now  be  given 
by  measuring  distances  along  these  three  directions,  i.e, 
by  arranging  in  a  numerical  series  the  intervening 
points  of  contact,  the  less  magnitude  or  distance  being 
that  which  comes  earlier  in  this  series,  and  the  greater 
that  which  conies  later.  The  position  of  any  single 
atom  in  space  with  reference  to  another  may  be 
indicated  in  this  way  with  reference  to  the  three  axes. 
But  this  gives  only  a  geometrical  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  three-dimensioned  Space,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  in  all  fairness  that  by  dint  of  clear  thinking 
it  anticipates  in  a  rudimentary  manner  the  foundations 
of  solid  (co-ordinate)  geometry. 

toto>.  it: 

TR^rrart:  7TT  ^  qfqfwr  toto  t. 

Tjronibff  frw^TOrf^T 

^  TOTO  I  & 

jjm:  > 

VpoppT  ^  'qT3fs^T'-?T 

4  wrrihj — Yachaspati,  Tatparyyatika,  Chap.  IV., 
Ahnika  2,  Sutra  25.) 

The  original  physical  arrangement  of  atoms  is  also 
given.  Each  (spherical)  atom  is  in  contact  with  six  other 
atoms.  f^hsfq  ^rfq  vr  wit:  hrsq  TOWift: 

h  wtwwiiw.  i — ibid.  Cf.  also 
the  objection  in  the  Buddhist  Karika,  ^7^ 
toto5*:  ^nn  \  tot  *wr^Tri  fw:  u  This 

is  the  typical  primordial  arrangement,  and  variations  in 
the  collocation  of  atoms  and  molecules  (^,  , 
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as  we  have  seen,  were  conceived  to  account  for  the 
variety  of  isomeric  modes  of  the  same  Bhuta,  as  well 
as  of  mono-Bhautic  and  poly-Bhautic  compounds. 

The  molecular  arrangement  in  the  case  of  bi-Bhautic 
compounds  is  very  peculiar.  Two  substances,  say  Earth 
and  Ap  (water),  form  a  quasi-compound  first,  and  each 
substance  breaks  up  into  atoms  ;  one  atom  of  Earth 
comes  into  contact  with  one  of  Ap.  But  the  two  do 
not  form  a  binary  molecule.  Instead,  this  contact  of 
heterogeneous  atoms  leads  to  a  curious  result.  The  atom 
of  Earth  combines  with  a  neighbouring  atom  of  its  own 
class,  and  forms  a  binary  molecule.  Simultaneously 
the  atom  of  Ap  combines  with  another  Ap-atom,  and 
forms  a  binary  molecule.  Now  the  first  binary  molecule 
links  on  to  the  atom  of  Ap,  and  similarly  the  second 
binary  molecule  links  on  to  the  atom  of  Earth.  The 
moment  after,  the  two  binary  molecules  take  on  the 
physico-chemical  characters  of  Earth  and  Ap  respec¬ 
tively,  and  simultaneously  with  the  assumption  of  these 
physico-chemical  characters,  the  binary  molecules  enter 
into  complex  contact  In  all  this  process 

work  is  done  only  in  the  first  instant,  in  the  contact  of 
an  atom  of  Earth  with  one  of  Ap  ;  the  resulting  contacts, 
of  atom  with  binary  molecule  and  of  the  binary  mole¬ 
cules  with  each  other,  involve  no  further  expenditure  of 
Energy.  Thus  we  get  a  particle  holding  two  binary 
molecules  (of  Earth  and  Ap  respectively)  in  complex 
contact,  and  such  particles  continue  to  be  formed.  In 
this  way  the  particles  of  the  two  substances  arrange 
themselves,  and  the  peculiarity  of  this  molecular  arrange¬ 
ment  explains  the  resulting  mixed  or  compound  qualities 
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of  this  class  of  quasi-compounds.  (shfhTWRj  (ifchn:) 

fwfiwrR  mum- 

^n^qm^pN:  to:  i  .  .  .  iwwftw  inf^prf^:  i 

I  ■qTf^NTW^TTW:  ¥*fm  nfw  ^Tf*RWf 
^  wmm  ynrr^Nfnf  ttt^t  wrtFTT«rf  Tufsm^rii^ 

jwrrw  i  wwf  *rf wx  sr^pRt:  w*jrci%: 

wfWN  ^WIWT^RTrrT^RWsTTW  *WtWx  ^TWTWT^^TR^nrft 

#4f4t  wqjFqiw  i  fw  wr^tr  i  ^tw^thri  ff  ^^trrh  «fto 
wr-rw  ^fir  rrt:  8  ^w:  tpfqtf  irjw  ^RjjnftrWw  ^tto 
TOW  I  WRPfftj  ^R3!JWfyRT  inf^W^flT — Pra- 
sastapada-Bhashya,  aprerR  HifpTfH^qVR  i) 

The  whole  process  may  be  graphically  represented 
as  iollows  :— 


Molecules  of  a  bi-Bhautic  Quasi-compound  : 
Graphic  formula  of  complex  contact. 


E  =  an  atom  of  Earth. 


a  binary  molecule  of 
Earth. 


W  =  an  atom  of  water  (Ap). 
W 

I  __  ^a  binary  molecule  of 


W 


water  (Ap). 


I  will  conclude  this  account  of  ancient  (and 
mediae val)  Hindu  chemistry  with  a  note  on  the  con¬ 
ception  of  molecular  (atomic)  motion,  Parispanda,  and 
the  different  varieties  of  such  motion  which  were 
conceived  to  account  for  the  physical  phenomena  of 
sound,  light,  and  heat.  Any  attempt  to  differentiate 
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rigidly  between  Mechanics  and  Physics  on  the  one  hand 
and  Chemistry  on  the  other  at  this  primitive  stage 
would  be  an  idle  affectation.  My  Paper  on  Hindu 
Mechanics  and  Physics  will  give  a  detailed  exposition  in 
a  separate  treatise. 

Parispanda  : — Resolution  of  all  Physical 
Action  into  Motion. 

Parispanda  sometimes  stands  for  motion  molar  as 

well  as  molecular,  but  more  often  for  the  subtile  motion 

of  atoms  or  molecules.  The  radical  meaning  of  the 

term  is  whirling  or  rotary  motion,  a  circling  motion, 

but  it  may  also  include  simple  harmonic  motion  (e.g. 

vibration).  All  action,  operation,  work  (f^rr,  rrtt)  is 

ultimately  traced  to  this  form  of  subtile  motion  lodged 

in  the  atoms  or  in  the  matter-stuff.  The  Vedanta, 

for  example,  speaks  of  a  cosmic  vibratory  motion 

— /Sankara).  Akasa,  in  the  Vedanta, 

as  we  have  seen,  is  the  first  stadium  in  the  evolution  of 

Matter,  which  gives  off  Vayu,  which  gives  off  Tejas,  and 

✓ 

so  on ;  but  Akasa  (ether)  itself  passes  through  two 
stages  before  the  emanation  of  the  Sukshma-bhiita 
Vayu  :  (1)  the  motionless  ubiquitous  primordial 

matter-stuff  (answering  to  the  Sankhya  Bhutadi)  called 
Puranam  Kham  (jTHif  ^)  ;  and  (2)  a  subtile  integration, 
the  pure  un-quintuplicated  Sukshma  Bhiita  called 
Vayuram  Kham  (^rrgt  ^),  answering  to  the  Sankhya 
Tanmatra  stage.  It  is  this  subtile  Akasa,  in  its 
Tanmatric  integration,  i.e.  in  the  derivative  form, 
which  is  subject  to  an  incessant  Parispanda.  The 
gaseous  stage  of  matter  (the  Vedantic  Vayu)  is  indeed 
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matter  in  a  state  of  Parispandic  motion  (qrql:  qn?=q^T“ 
— Sankara).  So  also  the  biomotor  and  sensori¬ 
motor  principles  apart  from  the  directive  intelligence  of 
the  Self  (imreq  — q^tirw  wiret 

— Sankara).  The  Sankhya  also  conceives 
this  Parispanda  to  characterise  every  process  and 
phenomenon  of  cosmic  evolution  (^j3»  ■qfc^^TrT  — 

Vachaspati,  Kanmudi).  Bhiitas,  organisms,  mental 
organs,  as  modes  of  Prakrzti  (considered  apart  from  the 
Intelligence  of  Purusha)  are  all  subject  to  this  Pari¬ 
spanda  (wiu^rr  winw  i?rert  w^w  ?nr  wqf  nfx&c^:  i 

^  xrfOT^:  jfiqzg  \ — Vachaspati  on  Ka- 
rika  10).  On  the  other  hand,  Prakrzti  as  the  Avyakta, 
the  a-cosmic,  the  un-manifest  ground,  with  resolution 
only  of  like  to  like  (*r^qfwq),  is  devoid  of  all  Pari¬ 
spandic  motion  (w^  fpr,  rrsrrftr 

i — ibid,  on  Karika  10).  The  Nyaya-Vaise- 
shika  finds  Parispanda  in  all  forms  of  matter,  except 
Akasa,  which  in  that  system  is  non-atomic  and  in¬ 
capable  of  any  change  or  activity  (f^ftOT).  But  all 
atoms,  from  those  of  Vayu  downwards,  are  in  incessant 
motion.  The  world  at  bottom  is  an  infinitude  of  con¬ 
tinually  whirling  (or  vibratory)  particles 

—  Raghunatha  ;  compare  also 
Udayana-Kusumanjali,  Stavaka  V. — qT*raq:  qnrefP 

i).  All  physical  action  consists 
in  motion.  The  Nyaya-Vaiseshika  rejects  force,  power, 
operation  (^rfqi)  except  as  modes  of  motion.  Jayanta, 
indeed,  states  :  We  do  not  acknowledge  any  mysterious 
power  or  operation  which  the  senses  do  not  and  cannot 
report  to  us.  But  this  denial  of  Force  (qrfqi)  and  of 
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unperceived  and  unperceivable  operation  (^wlferR^TFTi) 
is  put  forward  as  a  philosophical  (epistemological  and 
metaphysical)  proposition  to  justify  the  Nyaya  analysis 
of  the  causal  nexus  into  mere  invariable  and  uncon¬ 
ditional  antecedence  among  phenomena  without  pro¬ 
ductive  power  or  efficiency  (^^^fefesprR?  ffiRrr^t^ftTTT — 
Bhasha-Parichchheda).  It  is  not,  of  course,  intended 
to  question  the  existence  of  Parispanda,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  motion,  and  wffiich,  though  subtile  and  there¬ 
fore  infra-sensible  and  ^Ripnrq,  not  wlffirs),  is  the 
ultimate  form  of  all  physical  activity.  tt? 

Hffwr  \  i  .  .  . 

rTWff  ^TrU  W  I  H 

i — Jayanta,  Nyayamanjari,  Ahnika  1.)  The 
effect  (no  less  than  the  action)  is,  in  all  cases  of  material 
causation,  the  resultant  of  the  combined  motions  of  the 
various  (material  and  efficient)  causes  involved  (e.g.  in 
the  case  of  htcf,  ft  fefe- 


ftr:  ftw 

C\ 


tttt  i  ■ 

fe  tfi^TTTO t  t:  FTWriTF  i— Jayanta,  Nyaya¬ 

manjari,  Ahnika  1.) 

But,  in  the  Nyaya- Vaiseshika,  though  all  action  of 
matter  on  matter  is  thus  resolved  into  motion,  con¬ 
scious  activity  is  sharply  distinguished  from  all  forms 
of  motion,  as  against  the  Sankhya- Vedanta,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  considered  everything  other  than  Intelli¬ 
gence,  the  Purusha  or  the  transcendental  Self,  to  arise 
in  the  course  of  cosmic  evolution,  and  therefore  to  be 
subject  to  Parispandic  motion.  (fwfa^Pl  fttr 

yanta’s  Nyayamanjari,  Ahnika  4.) 
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ADDENDA. 


Empirical  Recipes  from  Varahamihira  (circa  550  a.d.) 

RELATING  TO  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

A.  Searing  of  hard  rocks  to  enable  them  to  be  cut 

(or  pulverised)  (%rrrf!). 

Sprinkle  on  the  rock  taken  red-hot  from  the  fire  of 
Palasa  and  Tinduka  wood  (Butea  Frondosa  and 
Diospyros  Embry opteris)  : — (a)  diluted  milk,  or  (b)  a 
solution  of  wood  ashes  (the  ashes  of  the  Mokshaka 
mixed  with  those  of  reeds),  or  (c)  a  decoction  of  (the 
fruit  of)  the  jujube  (Zizyphus  Jujuba)  kept  standing  for 
seven  nights  in  a  mixture  of  whey,  vinegar,  and  spirits, 
in  which  Kulattha  (Dolichos  Uniflorus  or  Bifiorus)  has 
been  steeped,  or  ( d )  a  solution  of  the  ashes  of  the 
Neema  bark  and  leaves  (Azadirachta  Indica),  the 
sesame-pod,  the  resinous  fruit  of  the  Diospyros 
Embryopteris,  and  the  Guduchi  (Tinospora  Cordifolia), 
with  cow’s  urine.  Repeat  the  process  seven  times  (in 
the  last  case  six  times). — (Varahamihira,  Vr/hat  Samhita, 
Chap.  XXXIII.,  Slokas  112-117.) 

B.  Hardening  of  steel  (st^tr). 

(1)  Plunge  the  steel  red-hot  into  a  solution  of 
plantain  ashes  in  whey,  kept  standing  for  twenty-four 
hours  ;  then  sharpen  on  the  lathe. 

(2)  Make  a  paste  with  the  juice  of  the  Arka 
(Calotropis  Gigantea),  the  gelatine  from  the  horn  of  the 
sheep,  and  the  dung  of  the  pigeon  and  the  mouse ; 
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apply  it  to  the  steel  after  rubbing  the  latter  well  with 
(sesame)  oil.  Plunge  the  steel  thus  treated  into  fire ; 
and  when  it  is  red-hot,  sprinkle  on  it  water,  or  the  milk 
of  the  horse  (or  the  camel  or  the  goat),  or  ghee 
(clarified  butter),  or  blood,  or  fat  or  bile.  Then 
sharpen  on  the  lathe.  —  (Varahamihira, 

Chap.  XLIX.,  Slokas  23-26.) 

C.  Preparation  of  cements  (for  rocks,  metals,  etc.) 
CT5^r). 

Varahamihira  gives  the  following  recipes  among 
others  : — 

(1)  First,  prepare  a  levigated  powder  with  lac, 
the  resinous  exudation  of  the  Pinus  Devadara,  the 
Balsamodendron  Mukal,  the  Feronia  Elephantum,  the 
kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  iEgle  Marmelos  (the  bel),  the 
Diospyros  Embryopteris,  the  Neem  (Azadirachta  Indica), 
the  Mhow  (Bassia  Latifolia),  the  Indian  madder  (Bubia 
Manjistha),  the  Phyllanthus  Emblica,  and  the  resin 
of  the  Sala  tree  (Shorea  Bobusta) ;  then  make  a 
decoction  of  this  in  256  Palas  of  water  reduced  by 
boiling  to  32  Palas,  and  apply  the  decoction  hot. 

(2)  The  horns  of  cows,  buffaloes,  and  goats,  asses’ 
hair,  buffaloes’  skin,  with  gavya  (cow’s  urine,  etc.),  the 
Neem  (Azadirachta  Indica),  and  the  Feronia  Elephan¬ 
tum,  similarly  treated. 

(3)  A  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  lead,  two  of  “  bell- 
metal,”  and  one  of  brass,  melted  and  poured  hot 
(Maya’s  cement). 

The  first,  it  will  be  seen,  has  lac,  gum,  and  turpen¬ 
tine  as  principa]  ingredients ;  the  second  makes  use  of 
gelatine  ;  and  the  third  is  a  metallic  cement. 
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D.  Nourishment  of  Plants  (from  Varahamihira, 
Chap.  LIV.,  on 

The  most  suitable  ground  to  plant  in  is  soft  soil 
that  has  been  sown  with  the  Sesamum  Indicum,  and  dug 
up  or  trodden  over  with  the  sesame  in  flower,  (f rafts 
should  be  smeared  with  cow-dung.  For  transplanting, 
the  plants  should  be  smeared  with  ghee  (clarified 
butter),  sesame  oil,  the  honey  of  the  Kshudra  variety 
of  the  bee,  the  oil  of  the  Usira  (Andropogon  Laniger  or 
Andropogon  Citrarum),  the  Vidanga  (Embelia  Ribes), 
milk,  and  cow-dung.  Trees  should  be  planted  at 
intervals  of  20  or  16  cubits. 

As  a  sort  of  general  prophylactic,  mud  kneaded 
with  ghee  (clarified  butter)  and  Vidanga  (Embelia 
Ribes)  should  be  applied  to  the  roots,  after  which  milk 
diluted  with  water  should  be  poured.  As  a  remedy 
against  barrenness  a  hot  decoction  should  be  made 

o 

of  Kulattha  (Dolichos  Uniflorus  or  Biflorus),  Masha 
(Phaseolus  Roxburghii),  Mudga  (Phaseolus  Mungo), 
Tila  (Sesamum  Indicum),  and  Yava  (barley),  which, 
when  cooled,  should  be  poured  round  the  roots. 

To  promote  inflorescence  and  fructification,  a 
mixture  of  one  Adhaka  (64  Palas)  of  sesame,  two 
Adhakas  (128  Palas)  of  the  excreta  of  goat  or  sheep, 
one  Prastha  (16  Palas)  of  barley  powder,  one  Tula 
(100  Palas)  of  beef,  thrown  into  one  Drona  (256  Palas) 
of  water,  and  standing  over  for  seven  nights,  should  be 
poured  round  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  measures 
given  are  for  one  plant. 

To  ensure  inflorescence,  etc.,  the  seed  before  being 
sown  should  be  treated  as  follows ; — The  seeds  should 
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lie  taken  up  in  the  palm  greased  with  ghee  (clarified 
butter)  and  thrown  into  milk ;  on  the  day  following 
the  seeds  should  be  taken  out  of  the  milk  with  greased 
fingers  and  the  mass  separated  into  single  seeds.  This 
process  is  to  be  repeated  on  ten  successive  days.  Then 
the  seeds  are  to  be  carefully  rubbed  with  cow-dung,  and 
afterwards  steamed  in  a  vessel  containing  the  flesh  of 
hogs  or  deer.  Then  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  with  the 
flesh,  with  the  fat  of  hogs  added,  in  a  soil  previously 
prepared  by  being  sown  with  sesame  and  dug  up  or 
trodden  down. 

To  ensure  the  formation  of  Ballarfs  (i.e.  sprouting 
and  the  growth  of  luxuriant  stems  and  foliage),  the 
seeds  should  be  properly  soaked  in  an  infusion  of 
powdered  paddy,  Masha  (bean),  sesame,  and  barley, 
mixed  with  decomposing  flesh,  and  then  steamed  with 
Haridra  (turmeric).  This  process  will  succeed  even  with 
the  Tintidf  (Tamarindus  Indica).  For  the  Kapittha 
(Feronia  Elephantum),  the  seeds  should  be  soaked  for 
about  two  minutes  (lit.  such  length  of  time  as  it  would 
take  one  to  make  a  hundred  rhythmic  claps  with  the 
palms — rTTcj^r^)  in  a  decoction  of  eight  roots  (Asphota, 
Amalaki,  Dhava,  Vasika,  Vetasa,  Suryyavalli,  Syama, 
and  Atimukta,  i.e.  the  jasmine,  the  myrobalan,  the 
Grislea  Tomentosa,  the  Justicia  Ganderussa,  the  Calamus 
Rotang,  the  Gymandropsis  Pentaphylla,  the  Echites 
Frutescens,  and  the  Dalbergia  Oujeinensis)  boiled  in 
milk.  The  seeds  should  then  be  dried  in  the  sun. 
This  process  should  be  repeated  for  thirty  days.  A 
circular  hole  should  be  dug  in  the  ground,  a  cubit  in 
diameter  and  two  cubits  deep,  and  this  should  be  filled 
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with  the  milky  decoction.  When  the  hole  dries  up,  it 
should  be  burnt  with  fire,  and  then  pasted  over  with 
ashes  mixed  with  ghee  and  honey.  Three  inches  of 
soil  should  now  be  thrown  in,  then  the  powder  of  bean, 
sesame,  and  barley,  then  again  three  inches  of  soil. 
Finally,  washings  of  fish  should  be  sprinkled,  and  the 
mud  should  be  beaten  and  reduced  to  a  thick  consistency, 
then  the  seed  previously  prepared  should  be  placed  m 
the  hole  under  three  inches  of  soil,  and  fish-washings 
poured.  This  will  lead  to  luxuriant  ramification  and 
foliage,  which  will  excite  wonder.  The  Agnipurana 
adds  that  the  mango  is  specially  benefited  by  cold 
fish-washings  wrer?rt  to: 

Agnipurana).  It  will  be  seen  that  these  elaborate 
recipes  are  empirical  contrivances  for  supplying  the 
requisite  nitrogen  compounds,  phosphates,  etc.,  these 
being  potentially  contained  in  the  mixtures  and 
infusions  prescribed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HINDU  IDEAS  ON  MECHANICS  (KINETICS). 

Section  1. 

ANALYSIS  OF  MOTION. 

In  his  Bhasya1  on  the  Vaisesika1  Aphorisms,  written 
probably  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  if  not  earlier,  Prasastapada  begins  the  Section 
on  Motion  (oFWjrTzj)  with  the  definition  of  karma 
(motion,  lit.  work)  as  the  unconditional  cause  of  con¬ 
junction  and  disjunction,  i.e.  of  change  of  place  in 
a  particle  He  regards  karma 

(motion)  as  instantaneous  (^ftrrw)  in  its  simplest  form, 
distinguishing  it  from  vega  (impressed  motion, 
momentum),  which  is  a  persistent  tendency,  Sanskara, 
and  implies  a  series  of  motions.  Accordingly  in  one 
and  the  same  particle  there  can  be  only  one  motion 
{karma)  at  any  given  moment,  since  its  change  of  place 
at  that  moment  is  one  and  definite  (xu^t  ijojifsr*  ^ 
^  i  o&rt  The 

supposition  of  two  (instantaneous)  motions  in  the  same 
particle  is  superfluous.  They  may  be  so  opposed  as  to 
neutralise  each  other,  in  which  case  the  particle  would 
be  at  rest.  If  they  are  not  so  opposed,  and  motion 
{i.e.  an  instantaneous  change  of  place)  follows,  then, 
since  this  change  of  place  is  a  definite  change,  one 


1  The  system  of  transliteration  adopted  in  Chapters  II.-VI. 
differs  from  that  adopted  in  Chapter  I.  and  Chapter  VII. 
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motion  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  and  the 
hypothesis  of  two  motions  would  be  meaningless 

rTfTT 

— Prasastapada).  One  and  the  same  motion  can  effect 
only  one  particle,  as  the  changes  of  place  of  different 
particles  must  be  different  ^  ^  — Ibid.). 

Now  motion  is  always  marked  by  a  certain  direction 

(i)  The  successive  motions  of  a  particle  may  be  in 
the  same  direction  (rectilinear),  e.g.  (a)  upward  or 
downward  vertical  motion,  as  in  throwing  upwards  or 
downwards  in  the  case  of  objects  moved  by  volition 
directly  or  indirectly  (ttoto,  ^rerw),  or  (b)  other 
forms  of  rectilinear  motion,  contraction,  dilation 
totw)  ;  or 

(ii)  the  directions  of  the  successive  motions  may 
be  different,  as  in  curvilinear  motion 
pfffTOTO  rr^ff),  e.g.  vws  (rotatory  motion), 
(vibratory  motion),  etc.  All  these  are  varieties  of 
Gamana  (*wt,  curvilinear  motion). 

,*rcthn$  — Ibid. ; 

cf.  Sankara  Misra,  *nPTPf  ^ 

In  another  sense,  all  kinds  of 

motion  in  material  (inanimate)  objects,  whether  recti¬ 
linear  or  curvilinear,  are  called  Gamana  (*fr). 

Okh  Tpgfwffiq  cfw  ^  tht  **^ig  hw  toh - 

TiTcpn  ^  i  xjh  ^  ttw  Prasasta- 

pada,  or^^)  i 

Single  particles,  then,  may  have  a  serial  motion. 
When  particles  (^w:)  combine  to  form  a  body  (^wffb 
they  may  move  continuously  in  a  straight  line,  in 
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which  case  the  body  is  said  to  move  in  that  direction 

sR^TfH^TOTTT ,  the  action  of  a  com- 
posite  whole  is  determined  by  the  action  of  the 
constituent  parts  taken  together).  But  different 
particles  may  move  in  different  directions,  or  again, 
the  particles  may  have  a  curvilinear  motion,  and  in 
such  cases  it  appears  as  if  different  motions  are  impressed 
on  the  body,  e.g.  the  falling  leaf  driven  by  the  wind 
may  have  a  rotatory  or  vibratory  motion  (srarrr, 
and  a  vertical  downward  motion  (thth)  at  the  same  time. 
Here  each  particle  of  the  leaf  taken  separately  has  only 
one  motion  or  change  of  place  at  the  same  moment,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  observer  jsi,  the  particles 
have  a  rotatory  or  vibratory  motion  in  one  relation,  and 
the  leaf  as  a  whole  has  a  downward  motion  in  another 
relation.  The  motion  at  any  instant  is  really  one,  but 
for  convenience  of  analysis  we  consider  the  rotatory 
change  of  place  as  separate  from  the  change  of  place  in 
the  downward  direction.  **ojifFR  sprim 

H^TTT — Ibid. 

Section  2. 

MOTION  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  ITS  CAUSES 

Various  kinds  of  motion  are  observed  :  — 

I.  Movements  which  are  not  caused  by  contact  with 
matter  : — 

(1)  Movements  caused  by  volition  (uto),  e.g .  the 
movement  of  the  hand. 

(2)  Movement  as  of  a  falling  body.  This  is  caused 

k  2 
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by  gravity  which  in  the  astronomical  treatises 

of  Aryabhata,  Brahmagupta,  and  Bhaskara  is  ascribed 
to  the  attraction  (^TciriNr,  pulling  force)  exercised  by  the 
earth  on  a  material  body.  The  force  of  gravity  may 
be  counteracted  by  volition  (fwiiTO),  as  in  holding 
up  the  hand,  or  by  contact,  as  when  a  body  rests  on  a 
support,  or  by  Vega  (^i),  impressed  motion,  as  in  the 
flying  arrow  which  is  kept  from  falling  by  the  motion 
impressed  on  it. 

(3)  Motion  of  fluids,  as  the  downward  flow  in  a 

stream  This  is  due  to  fluidity  (jwm),  which  is  a 

characteristic  property  of  certain  kinds  of  atoms,  in 
some  cases  original,  in  others  produced  by  the  contact 
of  these  atoms  with  the  atomic  particles  of  heat  (e.g.  in 
the  fire).  But  Sankara  Misra  points  out  that  this 
property,  fluidity,  is  only  a  concomitant  condition 
(^mifWTw)  ;  the  efficient  cause  is  even  in 

this  case  gravity  (3^)  in  the  particles  of  the  fluid. 

rflT  'STTWfT,  U^rTTrf 

\  Cv  '  / 

^HSfqifq^iTvr-q  (Sankara  Misra,  Upaskara, 
on  Sutra  4,  Ahnika  2,  Chap.  V.,  of  the  Vaisesika 
Sutras). 

(4)  Certain  motions,  not  due  to  material  contact, 

of  which  the  mechanical  causes  are  unknown,  and  which 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  universal  final  cause,  Adrista 
(^f),  e.g.  the  first  motion  in  atoms  at  the  beginning 
of  Creation,  the  upward  motion  of  fiery  particles  or 
atoms,  and  the  oblique  motion  of  gaseous  particles, 
vayu  (tr),  the  movement  of  iron  towards  the  magnet, 
capillary  motion  as  of  liquid  particles  from  the 

root  to  the  stem  of  a  plant.  The  upward  motions 
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(^rt^rr)  of  water-particles  in  evaporation  and  in 
boiling  do  not  require  the  hypothesis  of  Adrista,  as 
these  are  caused  by  the  pressure  of  heat-corpuscles 
(wst:  tottij)  and  the  contact  with  air-particles  (irt^ufte^Tw 
— Vaisesika  Sutra,  Chap.  V.,  Ahnika  2). 

MEANING  OF  ADRISTA  (w^?). 

Adrista  (lit.  unseen)  stands  for  “unknown  cause” 
or  “  unexplained  Nature  ”  in  the  earlier  Vaisesika 
writers.  Several  classes  of  cases  falling  under  Adrista 
are  distinguished,  e.g. — 

(1)  The  operation  of  merit  and  demerit  and 
a  transcendental  cause,  which  has  to  be  posited 

in  explaining  the  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  of  souls 
with  their  organic  vehicles  (bodies),  which  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  natural  causes,  but  presuppose  the  law  of 
Karma,  or  the  operation  of  moral  causation,  as  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  natural  order. 

(2)  Various  kinds  of  motion  in  the  different  classes 

of  elements,  e.g.  their  natural  modes  of  operation,  such 
as  the  dispersion  of  vciyu  (air,  gas),  the  upward  motion 
of  fire,  the  attraction  of  the  needle  by  the  magnet,  etc., 
motions  which  serve  the  ends  of  Creation  and  of  created 
beings  .  Such  natural  properties  must 

be  ascribed  to  Adrista,  final  causality  ff 

ofufTii) ,  provided  the  cause  cannot  be  ascertained  by 
observation  or  inference. 

1.  — Ibid . 

^wqrrrow,  etc. 

H^oFT ^  HTfrT  — Ibid. 
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Jayanta  in  the  Nyaya-Manjari  notes  that  Adrista  is 
resorted  to  in  explanation  of  observed  phenomena  only 
when  these  cannot  be  derived  in  any  way  from  the 
operation  of  known  causes — ^  H  frafcT 
qiTWf  #  of^tqrTTJT  ^srfqj  TTjqWf  I 

Tsrqt  w&cM  hw  i  — -Ahnika  1. 

Similarly,  Jayanta  notes  that,  when  anything  is  put 
down  as  natural  (^rwfqw),  we  may  mean  either  that  it 
has  no  cause  or  no  uniform  cause,  or  no  known  cause. 
Of  these  the  first  two  alternatives  must  always  be  dis¬ 
missed  ;  and  “natural”  can  only  mean  something  of 
which  the  cause  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
fcfPR^rw  fqwirrpli  "IT  \  H  qJTir 

. Hlfq  ^fqqrT'fW^  q»TO  ~  - 

This  sound  interpretation  of  Adrista  was  afterwards 
obscured.  In  modern  writers  of  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school,  physical  and  mechanical  ideas  have  suffered  a 
set-back,  and  even  the  formation  of  the  hail-stone  is 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  moral  causes  (wvw). 

II.  We  come  now  to  motions  produced  by  contact 
(wrn).  Such  motions  may  be  classed  as  follows,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  contact  originating  them  : — 

(1)  Motion  due  to  direct  contact  with  a  body  exer¬ 
cising  continued  pressure  (hWh),  e.g.  the  motion  of  an 
object  pushed  or  pulled  by  the  hand,  the  motion  of  the 
mud  under  heavy  stones,  the  motion  of  the  arrow  due 
to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  bow-string,  the  motion 
of  the  bow-string  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  elastic  bow 
as  it  recovers  its  original  shape,  the  motion  of  clouds, 
of  volumes  of  dust,  of  balloons,  sailing  vessels  and  other 
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vehicles  under  the  impelling  force  (pressure,  Tpr^H,  irc*rr) 
of  the  wind,  etc.  Prasasta- 

pada, 

h^zurrrjruy  \  Sridhara  ^rrf<^qnw  twht- 

^brt  (balloons  in  the  sky)  *rbrT^brt  ^ 

sr^TRcP^^f  ^frxr?r:  (Udayana,  Kiranavali,  ^TjfrcwO. 

N.B. — Udayana  makes  a  similar  reference  to  balloons 
filled  with  gas  or  smoke  in  discussing 

the  opinion  that  air  has  weight  (Kiranavali,  ^Tjfn- 
^xurur).  These  passages  show  that  balloons  were  known 
in  Udayana  s  time  (970  a.d. — vide  Laksanavali). 

(2)  Motion  due  to  direct  contact  for  an  instant  with 

a  body  that  strikes  and  produces  an  impact  (^firqnr), 
e.g.  in  the  cases  of  a  stone  falling  against  a  hard  object 
(uTCmTfTg  — Sridhara),  the  potter’s 

rod  striking  the  wheel,  the  mortar  struck  against  the 
pestle.  Instantaneous  disjunction  is  necessary  to 
impact.  If  there  is  continued  contact,  the  result  is 
pressure  (h^h).  In  some  cases  there  may  be  disjunc¬ 
tion  (i.e.  a  rebound)  after  continued  pressure  (*rq 

^  Htr^T  ^rRrlflT — ^CNl — ^Tq^^) . 

(3)  Motion  due  to  direct  contact  with  an  elastic 

body  which  exercises  a  moving  force  by  means  of  its 
elasticity  (fpqfrOTT^rq)  in  the  act  of  restitution  of  the 
original  form  (^rmf^ra  ^Txrqfir),  e.g.  the  motion  of  the 
bow-string  due  to  the  force  exercised  by  the  piece  ol 
bamboo  (the  bent  bow).  This  force  of  restitution  in 
an  elastic  body  is  a  kind  of  sanskdra ,  i.e.  persistent 
tendency  miftmn- 

Tjofi^ofroi  bows,  twigs>  tooth-bones, 

horn,  thread,  cloth,  etc.,  are  noted  as  elastic). 
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(4)  Motion  due  to  contact  with  a  body  which  is 
itself  in  contact  with  another  which  possesses  Yega 
(impressed  motion  or  momentum)  . 

This  is  the  fact  of  the  transmission  of  pressure  or 
moving  force,  and  the  consequent  production  or  com¬ 
munication  of  motion,  as,  for  example,  in  the  pulling  of 
an  object  by  means  of  a  string,  the  pushing  of  the 
potter  s  wheel  by  the  potter’s  rod,  etc. 

Section  3. 

CAUSE  OF  MOTION",  OR  FORCE. 

Force  is  of  the  following  kinds  : — 

1.  Continued  pressure 

2.  Impact  (ifm). 

3.  Persistent  tendency  of  which  there  are 

two  kinds  :  (a)  Yega  ($*t,  impressed  motion,  momentum), 
the  persistent  tendency  to  motion  in  a  moving  body, 
and  ( b )  the  tendency  to  restitution  of  shape  in  an 
elastic  body  (f^f rTWR  ofHr^frrc)  . 

N.B.—  The  psychical  sanskara  (hrrt)  is  here 
omitted. 

4.  Transmitted  force,  as  in  pulling  by  a  string, 
pushing  by  a  rod,  etc. 

5.  Gravitv. 

«/ 

6.  Fluidity. 

7.  Yolition. 

8.  Adrista,  comprising  various  unknown  agencies. 

In  every  case  of  motion  produced  by  contact,  Yega  is 
a  contributory  cause,  as  the  body  originating  the  motion 
must  possess  Yega  (impressed  motion,  momentum). 
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The  Concept  of  Vega  (wwtout)  . 

A  motion  ( karma )  being  conceived  as  a  change  of 
place  in  a  particle  is  held  to  be  incapable  of  producing 
another  motion ;  but  the  pressure,  impact,  or  other 
force  which  produces  the  first  motion  produces  through 
that  motion  a  sansMra  or  persistent  tendency  to  motion 
(Vega),  which  is  the  cause  of  continued  motion  in  a 
straight  line,  i.e.  in  the  direction  of  the  first  motion 

inr^nr:  fanned!  ipn* 

ftr^wO- 

The  V  aisesikas  accept  one  sansMra  (impressed 
motion,  momentum)  lasting  till  the  cessation  of  the 
motion.  Udyotakara  and  other  writers  of  the  Nyaya 
school  suppose  a  series  of  sansMras ,  each  generating 
the  one  that  succeeds  it.  (totto  srura 

\ 

^RWR'fsftr  — 

STf’TfTO  i)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Nyaya  view  is 
adequate  to  explain  acceleration,  which  it  logically 

implies.  The  force  of  sansMra  diminishes  by 

doing  work  against  a  counteracting  force, 

and  when  the  sansMra  is  in  this  way  entirely  destroyed, 
the  moving  body  comes  to  rest  xr’RTUjfRJTg^ir  i 

THTT  cFTXENT^TiT  TJlftfi:  W^T  W^T  ^m^TfTrUUf^- 

Vega,  it  will  be 

seen,  corresponds  to  inertia  in  some  respects,  and  to 
momentum  (impressed  motion)  in  others.  This  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  Newton’s  First  Law  of  Motion  in 
the  Vaisesika  theory  of  motion. 
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Vega  (impressed  motion),  or  this  tendency  to  move 
on  in  a  straight  line,  is  counteracted  by  contact  with 
tangible  objects  e.g.  by  impact  or  friction, 

including  friction  with  the  still  atmosphere  (farfaireTg), 
as  in  the  case  of  the  arrow. 

Yega  (momentum)  produces  work  in  opposition  to 
the  resisting  force,  and  thereby  becomes  weaker  and 
weaker  nr)  until  it  comes  to  an  end 

fawT-irwtg:  Prasastapada,  4^tt~ 

hn*  ^frf^mTrr-q 

f^rfkwvTj- nf ,  tf^Trf^wO- 

Causes  of  Pressure  and  of  Impact  (^faxrnr). 

Pressure  is  produced  by  contact  acting  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Yega  (impressed  motion),  elasticity,  gravity, 
fluidity  or  volition,  e.g .  the  Yega  of  the  wind  produces 
pressure  (*t^*t)  on  the  grass,  that  of  a  current  of  water 
on  the  reed,  that  of  the  bow-string  on  the  arrow. 
Gravity  with  contact  produces  pressure,  as  when  the 
earth  sinks  under  a  heavy  load. 

Impact  is  produced  by  contact  with  a  body  possessing 
Yega  (impressed  motion)  where  the  contact  is  instantly 
followed  by  disjunction  (or  rebounding).  If  the  contact 
continues,  the  result  is  pressure  (h^t).  (inr 

ir'jrt  h^rttt  wh  ^rfq  nhu 

. wwt  ^  win-fN^N: 

vfUTM  *  WHUcffq  oRR  HNfrT — TTWTT^-NUZ?  l) 

It  is  expressly  noted  that  the  four  elements,  earth, 
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water,  air,  and  fire,  are  all  subject  to  the  forces  of 
pressure  and  impact.  Pressure  and  impact  may  be  of 
different  degrees  (Vt sm^Tf<w) .  So  also  Vega  (impressed 
motion,  momentum). 

Illustrations  of  Combination  of  Forces. 

(1)  Pressure  acting  concurrently  with  impressed 
motion  or  Vega,  as  when  the  moving  hand  possessing 
Vega  throws  the  quoit  or  a  projectile.  ('qrrftrrgwg 

(wit:  ^ unr 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  bow-string  impelling  the 
arrow,  or  the  potter's  wheel  impelled  by  the  rod,  the 
first  motion  is  due  to  pressure  (h^h),  and  results  in  a 
sans  kora  (persistent  tendency  to  motion,  impressed 
motion  or  momentum),  but  the  subsequent  motions  are 
produced  by  the  pressure  acting  concurrently  with  the 
sanskara  (impressed  motion).  (rURTw 
wTTfT  omrfcr  vrefcr  trurw  — 

xnsumfafH  ^*Wmrrr 

^fHTTTFTfT  ^^rSTTTj;  ^  HTUrf  g  ^ 

(2)  Impact  (^rfH^nr)  with  impressed  motion  (*terr), 

as  when  the  mortar  thrown  by  the  hand  rebounds  after 
striking  the  pestle  (tf^fiTim'suw  5*^  ’sgyrR-w** 

— ht^). 

(3)  Pressure  (t^h)  acting  concurrently  with  impact 
(^ftnrnr),  as  when  the  mud  sinks  when  we  strike  against 
the  ground  with  the  feet.  Here,  if  the  feet  be  not  in 
contact  with  the  mud,  but  only  with  the  surrounding 
ground,  there  is  transmitted  force  (tfg^faVr). 
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TT  ifoT^TTqt  Tffqsqt  q*  tfqV 
HT^t^HTmmfT^ftT^TOTWT  WTTihft  ^TT  *  tfqqi^qm:  I  TTCRT^fq 
qfwrn*5  *?qfrr  I — Prasastapada.) 

(4)  Gravity  concurrently  with  sanskara  or  persis¬ 
tent  tendency,  as  in  the  case  of  a  falling  body  in  the 
second  and  following  instants.  Also  the  case  of  a  stone 
thrown  against  the  mud,  where  gravity  (the  weight  of 
the  stone)  combines  with  the  Vega  of  the  stone  to 
produce  motion  in  the  mud  (Prasastapada).  (^Td 

Hqfw  I  wq  'SPTOT  wqqqrt 

^TTq?r  qTq^WVWx — ’SftvT, 

^rrmqq-qr^fq^qqr^  i)  This  case  will  be 
further  noticed  below\ 

Udyotakara,  the  commentator  on  the  Nyaya-Bhasya, 

states  that  a  heavier  body  falls  to  the  ground  with 

greater  Vega  (and  velocity)  than  one  that  is  lighter. 

/ 

Udyotakara  also  holds,  and  Sridhara  agrees  with  him, 
that  the  gravity  (j^r)  of  a  body  (^rt!)  as  a  whole 
composed  of  particles  (qjqqqT:)  is  not  the  same  as  the  sum 
of  the  gravities  of  the  particles.  There  is  a  difference 
in  amount  which  is,  however,  so  small  as  to  be  im¬ 
perceptible.  The  concept  of  mass  in  the  New  Mechanics 
of  Lorenz  may  lend  some  countenance  to  this  curious 

A 

metaphysical  speculation.  (Sridhara,  qqrepq,  q^fqfq^qqr^i) 

(5)  Volition  acting  concurrently  with  gravity,  as  in 
lifting  up  the  hand.  This  is  accompanied  by  transmission 
when  an  object,  e.g.  the  quoit,  is  lifted  by  the  hand. 

Sanskara  (impressed  motion,  momentum),  with  or 
without  pressure  (q^q)  or  impact  (qrfarqTw),  may  be 
transmitted  (qqsqqq^q  ^qqq^q 

A  ^ 

q^iTTTrf  qqntfxftqra  i — Sridhara). 
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Composition  of  Gravity  with  Vega  [Momentum). 

W  hen  a  body  is  let  go  and  falls  to  the  ground,  the 
force  acting  on  it  is  gravity  (g^r),  which  the  astronomers 
ascribe  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth.  Motion  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  first  instance  by  gravity  alone,  and  this 
leads  to  a  sanskdra  (impressed  motion)  in  the  same 
direction.  But  the  force  of  gravity  continues  to  operate, 
so  that,  in  the  moments  following  the  first,  the  motion 
is  due  to  gravity  as  well  as  sanskdra.  The  resultant 
motion  is  one,  but  both  the  causes  must  be  conceived 
as  contributing  to  the  resultant.  The  reason  for 
supposing  this  combined  action  is  that  both  gravity  and 
sanskdra  (impressed  motion  or  momentum)  are  seen 
elsewhere  to  produce  motion  separately. 

In  the  case  of  the  falling  body,  therefore,  there  is 
the  composition  of  the  two,  gravity  and  A^ega,  acting  in 
the  same  direction  (■jhwtr^t:)  from  the  second  instant 
onwards.  It  is  as  if  two  motions  coalesced  and  resulted 
in  one. 

Here  a  good  foundation  is  laid  for  the  explanation 
of  the  accelerated  motion  of  falling  bodies,  but  Galileo's 
discovery  was  not  anticipated,  as  Galileo’s  observations 
and  measurements  of  motion  were  wanting.  (^n$r 

mfrx* r — rnr  ftnrhn^ftr  3 

- 1  1) 

But  in  the  case  of  the  flying  arrow  or  other  projectile, 
the  impulsive  force  which  produces  Vega  counteracts 
the  force  of  gravity  ;  in  the  end,  this  V ega  is  lost  through 
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friction  with  air,  and  then  gravity  (g^)  brings  the 
arrow  to  the  ground.  The  meaning  of  this  “  counter¬ 
action  ”  is  not  clear.  Is  it  intended  that  the  action  of 
gravity  is  suspended  as  long  as  the  Vega  continues? 
We  have  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  a  body  let  fall, 
Prasastapada  expressly  states  that  gravity  and 

sanskara  (Vega,  momentum)  both  act  in  the  second  and 
following  instants.  Prasastapada  seems  to  have  thought 
that  some  sanskdras  (e.g.  the  Vega  of  an  arrow  or  other 
projectile)  suspend  the  action  of  gravity  tfsftnxreR 

Prasastapada,  i  xrfinpvn{ 

TOiTTT^qmrRTf^fTT  Prasastapada,  «jr^^).  Other  san- 
sharas  [e.g.  in  the  case  of  a  falling  body)  coalesce 
with  gravity  to  produce  a  single  resultant  motion. 
The  later  commentators  (from  Sridhara  downwards) 
certainly  interpret  the  Vaisesika  Sutras  in  this  sense. 

Motion  of  a  Particle  in  the  Case  of  a  Composition  of 

Forces. 

Any  number  of  motions  or  Vegas  may  be  impressed 
on  a  particle,  but  so  long  as  these  are  in  a  uniform 
direction  the  resultant  motion  or  Vega 

is  in  a  straight  line,  and  may  be  conceived  as  one 

Prasastapada,  «*w^zi).  It  is  only 
when  we  come  to  Gamana  (curvilinear  motion)  and  its 
causes  that  the  question  of  composition  assumes  a  real 
significance.  In  all  such  cases,  each  separate  particle 
has  only  one  Vega  (impressed  motion)  in  a  definite 
direction  (ftrorf^JTTfHg^T)  at  any  given  instant,  but  the 
composition  of  the  successive  motions  and  Vegas  in  the 
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same  particle  produces  the  curvilinear  motion  (iwt), 
e.g.  the  rotation  of  each  constituent  particle  of  the 
potters  wheel.  The  motion  of  the  body  e.g. 

the  wheel)  results  from  the  combined  motions  of  the 
particles  (^wrr:).  If  pressure  or  impact  produces 
motion  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  Vega  already 
impressed  on  the  body,  the  original  direction  would  be 
changed,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  rebounding  (^tuttr) 
after  impact  (^rfWrffir).  The  mortar  rebounding  after 
striking  the  pestle  is  a  typical  instance  of  such  change 
of  direction  in  Vega  or  motion.  The  impressed  force, 
e.g.  impact  (^nmi),  produces  a  changed  motion  in  a 
different  direction.  One  view  is  that  the  original  Vega 
(momentum)  is  destroyed  before  a  new  motion  and  a 
new  Vega  are  produced  by  the  impact.  Others  hold 
that  the  impact  does  not  destroy  the  original  Vega 
(momentum),  but  conjointly  with  it  produces  the 
changed  motion  and,  through  such  motion,  a  changed 
Vega  in  a  new  direction. 

f^R?:  Timfq  *rVt:  ttr 

^Tf^wsff  H^frf  WTT  HT3R  T>q  q?  TOiTT: 

2[fw  et  seq .,  PrasastapMa,  cfisfor’q  \) 

Typical  Cases  of  Curvilinear  Motion  ( Gamana ). 

Vortical  Motion. — This  is  due  to  the  contact  of  two 
bodies  moving  in  opposite  directions  with  a  like  or 
equal  Vega,  e.g.  two  currents  of  air  or  water  meeting 
from  opposite  directions.  The  change  of  direction  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  water  which  flows  downwards,  or 
air  which  moves  obliquely,  may  receive  an  upward 
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motion  as  the  result  of  such  collision, 

i  (g^HRi:)  Jtfsmnti 

Prasastapada,  The  scholiast  Udayana  adds  : 

£ 

Sridhara  notes : 

^7rT#^n*R^fT  TORnTPPft  H  HT'frT 

s  ✓ 

fasntTW — Sridhara. ) 

Vibratory  Motion  (*r«r,  r^h). 

This  will  be  analysed  in  the  chapter  on  Acoustics. 

Eotatary  Motion  (wwr). 

Each  particle  of  the  rotating  body,  e.g.  the  potter's 
wheel  (^ra»),  has,  at  any  given  instant,  a  motion  in  a 
definite  direction.  The  rotatory  motion  of  the  body 
results  from  the  separate  motions  of  the  particles  and 
their  persistent  tendencies  (tf^m:),  joined  with  the  fact 
of  the  rigid  conjunction  of  the  particles.  When  the  rod 
strikes  one  part  of  the  wheel,  the  motion  in  the  part 
struck  is  in  the  first  instant  produced  by  impact 
(^faxnir) ;  while  the  other  parts  move  through  the 
transmission  of  force  due  to  the  rigid  cohesion  of  parts. 
The  subsequent  motions  in  the  part  struck  are  due  to 
continued  pressure  (^tt)  and  the  persistent  tendency 
set  up  by  the  first  motion  ;  while  the  subsequent 
motions  in  the  other  parts  are  explained  by  their  own 
persistent  tendencies  and  the  transmission  due  to  rigid 
cohesion.  When  the  rod  is  disjoined  from  the  wheel 
the  rotatory  motion  continues,  being  due  merely  to  the 
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persistent  tendencies  in  the  constituent  parts  and  the 
resultant  persistent  tendency  in  the  whole. 

Other  varieties  of  curvilinear  motion  in  bodies  are 
to  be  similarly  explained  (i.e,  by  the  composition  of 
Vegas)  (tt^t  ^mif^g 

^frrrrfHfrr  i  — Prasastapada,— ^  jx-% 

^TTfTs  ^tfxrWrT  I  ^ 

^g^xfPlTTT  ^UUITUI 

W^V\  Jmnffiw: — Sridhara). 

Section  4. 

MOTION  OF  FLUIDS. 

Current  motion  downward  flow  in  a  stream), 

upward  motion  (^rc>f*rr,  e.g.  evaporation,  boiling,  etc.), 
and  capillary  motion  as  in  plants  and  porous 

vessels)  are  three  varieties  of  fluid  motion  which  require 
explanation.  To  this  may  be  added  vortical  motion 
(tfsplH),  and  wave  motion,  which  will  be  noticed 

in  the  chapter  on  Acoustics. 

1.  Current  Motion 

This  is  conditioned  by  fluidity  in  particles,  but 
Sankara  Misra  notes  that  in  the  downward  flow  of 
water,  gravity  in  the  fluid-particles  is  the  efficient  cause 
(g^TTT  fHf^n*TW7T  cf?TT^g  —  Sankara  Misra, 

<nresTT).  When  the  water  is  enclosed  on  all  sides,  as  in 
a  vessel,  the  downward  flow  (?q^r)  is  counteracted. 
Here  the  fluidity  does  not  produce  motion,  because,  in 
the  case  of  the  particles  in  contact  with  the  enclosing 
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body,  there  is  the  resistance  (iifinp*)  of  the  latter,  which 
is  transmitted  to  the  other  particles,  and  this  counter¬ 
acts  the  fluidity.  X 

nfirorrfVf  —  Prasastapada, 

l) 

2.  Upward  Motion  (wtl&B,  e.g.  evaporation). 

In  evaporation  the  fluid-particles  are  rarefied,  and 
remain  in  a  fine  state  of  suspension  ;  the  rarefaction  is 
due  to  the  impulse  (hXt)  or  impact  (*rf«Tw)  of  the  heat- 
particles  in  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  upward  movement 
is  due  to  their  contact  with  the  air  under  this  impulse 
or  impact.  Sankara  Misra  notes  that  in  boiling  there  is 
a  similar  upward  movement  of  water-particles  under  the 

impact  of  heat-rays,  (httt* 

t  Sutras  5  and  6,  Ahnika  2,  Chap.  5,  "Vaise- 

o  \ 

sika  Aphorism.  w  mm 

t$*pj  — Sankara  Misra,  i) 

N.B. — These  two  Sutras  of  Kanada  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  late  Gangadhara  Kaviratna  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  to  refer  to  the  upward  conduction  of  water  in 

pipes  by  the  pressure  of  air. 

The  mention  of  the  transmitted  pressure 
of  the  air  seems  to  lend  some  countenance  to  Ganga- 
dhara’s  view,  and  the  word  Nadi  (^ro:)  offers  no  difficulty, 
being  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  “pipe”  Nalika), 

while  the  current  interpretation  does  violence  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word. 

3.  Capillary  Motion  (^fww). 

Two  instances  are  given — the  ascent  of  the  sap  in 
plants  from  the  root  to  the  stem  $$  W^RT- 
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^TRtrt  — Sankara  Misra),  and  the  penetrative  diffusion 
of  liquids  in  porous  vessels,  e.g.  of  the  oil  or  ghee  in 
an  earthen  jar  (fwff  Sfcinrr^fbit 

Heat-particles  have  a  like  penetrative  power  (g^^rf^Thrf 

iNm:  «r^  ^  ^ujt 

— Jayanta,  ^rnrastft  Ahnika  8,  ^pwrrt 

HUqoFTfT:^). 

This  is  ascribed  to  adrista,  as  the  cause  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  either  perception  or  inference  (including 
hypothesis)  ^W«t*RcRn;^g—  Sridhara). 

Section  5. 

INTERESTING  EXAMPLES  OF  MOTION  ASCRIBED  TO 
ADRISTA  (UNKNOWN  CAUSE,  UNEXPLAINED 
NATURE,  FINAL  CAUSE). 

The  first  motions  in  primordial  atoms  at  the 
beginning  of  Creation  are  attributed  to  adrista. 
Among  movements  in  masses  of  matter  so  caused  are 
noted  the  motion  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  similar 
other  bodies  (^Tgrrurt  — Prasa- 

stapada  with  Sridhara’s  commentary,  -5R*for*i).  Most 
probably  this  means  earthquakes,  tides,  etc.  Aryabhata 
and  his  school  would  no  doubt  bring  under  this  head 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  It  is  interesting'  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  Bhaskara  refutes  the 
Buddhist  hypothesis  of  the  earth  falling  perpetually 
in  vacuo  by  arguing  that  the  earth  must  remain 
balanced  in  space  as  there  is  nothing  outside  to 
attract  it. 

The  movement  of  the  needle  (iron  in  general,  as 

a 

Sankara  Misra  notes)  towards  the  magnet  is  another 

L  2 
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example  of  unexplained  motion  in  matter.  Cleaning 
and  right-placing  of  the  magnet  are 

necessary  (iprbit 

Sankara  Misra). 

Similarly,  amber  attracts  grass,  straw,  etc.  (TRrrcrrer*- 
ijqTWRt  rT^UT^t  n*H — Sankara  Misra,  on  Sutra  15, 

S\  ^  ^ 

Ahnika  1,  Chap.  V.). 

Involuntary  movements  of  the  hand  under  the 
influence  of  the  hypnotist  s  mantras  (incantations)  are 
also  attributed  to  adrista. 

Section  6. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  MOTION.— UNITS  OF  SPACE 

AND  TIME. 

The  solar  day  was  taken  as  a  natural  measure  or 
division  of  time.  In  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika  school  the 
day  of  twenty-four  hours  (solar)  is  stated  to  contain 
30x  30x  30x18x2x2  units  of  time  ( ksanas ).  The 
Nyaya  unit  of  time  therefore  measures  ^  of  a  second. 
The  smallest  measure  of  time  mentioned  by  the  astrono¬ 
mers  is  the  Truti,  which  is  °f  a  second. 

The  natural  measure  of  length  was  the  cubit  (Hasta), 
of  which  there  were  two  fixed  standards,  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  cubit.  The  smallest  measure  of  length 
mentioned  in  the  Silpa-sastra  (Technology)  is  the 
Paramanu,  which  is  about  3-49 V2 5  of  an  inch.  This  is 
the  same  as  the  Trasarenu  of  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school,  which  stands  for  the  thickness  of  the  minimum 
visibile  (the  finest  mote  perceptible  in  the  sunbeam  as 
it  comes  slanting  into  a  dark  room  through  a  chink). 
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Average  velocity  — Bhaskara)  was  measured 

in  accordance  with  the  formula  v  =  but  no  unit  of 

t 

velocity  appears  to  have  been  fixed  upon.  There  was 
no  idea  of  acceleration,  and  of  course  no  measurement 
of  force.  Mahaviracharyya  gives  formulae  for  com¬ 
puting  the  space  travelled  over  in  cases  of  Sankalita- 
gati  (velocity  with  regular  increment  at  stated 
intervals),  but  this  does  not  amount  to  accelera¬ 
tion,  as  the  intervals  are  not  indefinitely  small. 
Where  the  velocity  is  uniform,  the  interval  of  time 
may  be  of  any  amount  but  where  the 

velocity  is  variable  (nfirejtf  tt  WRTnfir:— Bhaskara),  an 
indefinitely  small  quantity  of  time  (^t«ft^)  must  be 
taken  ;  in  other  words,  the  positions  of  the  particle  in 
two  successive  instants  must  be  considered,  and  the 
velocity  must  be  supposed  to  be  uniform  during  this 
interval  (conceived  as  indefinitely  small,  ^r).  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Bhaskara  determined  the  instantaneous 
motion  of  a  planet  (inrr^Tfi^c&f  nfir). 

Component  of  Velocity . 

The  astronomers  measured  the  motion  of  a  heavenly 
body  in  different  directions  (longitude,  right  ascension, 
etc.),  and  calculated  separately  the  components  of 
motion  (nfrT^n:)  in  these  directions,  and  they  adopted 
the  device  of  transferring  such  component  velocities 
from  one  body  to  another  in  the  computation  of 
relative  motion  (ex/. 

Trfw^T  wif  ufBfm: — Bhaskara,  Siddhanta-Siromani 

•  ^ 

Ganitadhyaya,  Ghatisphuti-prakarana). 
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Section  7. 

NOTION  OF  THREE  AXES. 

Motion,  we  have  seen,  was  defined  as  the  change  of 
position  of  a  particle  in  space.  To  conceive  position  in 
space,  Vachaspati  takes  three  axes,  and  the  position  in 
space  of  one  particle  relatively  to  another  may  be 
indicated  by  distances  measured  along  these  three  axes. 
This  remarkable  analysis  ( circa  842  a.h.  : 

Vachaspati,  Nyayasuchmibandha)  anticipates  in  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  manner  the  foundations  of  solid  (co-ordinate) 
geometry,  eight  centuries  before  Descartes  ( vide  p.  118, 
supra). 

The  Principle  of  the  Differential  Calculus  applied  to  the 
Computation  of  Motion  (  Variable  Motion). 

Bhaskara  (1150  a.h.),  in  computing  what  he  calls 
the  “  instantaneous”  motion  (wTWqfrrfcS^ff  nfri)  of  a  planet, 
compares  its  successive  positions  in  two  successive 
instants,  and  regards  the  motion  as  constant  during 
the  interval,  which  he  conceives  to  be  indefinitely  small 
(hihort^).  This  is  equivalent  to  the  determination  of 
the  differential  of  the  planet’s  longitude,  and  the  process 
bears  “  a  strong  analogy  ”  (to  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Spottiswoode,  the  Astronomer  Boyal)  “  to  the 
corresponding  process  in  modern  mathematical  astro¬ 
nomy.”  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  Bhaskara  s  process 
was  not  merely  analogous  to,  but  virtually  identical 
with,  that  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  Mr.  Spottiswoode  s 
cautious  reservation  having  been  due  to  his  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  original  and  the  insufficiency  of 
the  materials  placed  before  him  ( vide  pp.  78-79  supra). 
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Section  8. 

RELATIVE  MOTION. 

The  phenomenon  is  noticed  among  the  hallucinations 

of  sense  (ht^TPSSTSt 

— Kumarila,  Sloka-Vartika,  p.  520).  Astronomers  like 
Aryabhata  and  Lalla,  who  believed  in  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  earth  from  the  west  to  the  east, 
explained  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  starry  heavens 
in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  principle  of  relative 
motion. 

Section  9. 

SERIAL  MOTION. 

Several  Santanas  (series)  of  motions  are  incidentally 
noticed,  e.g.  vibration  ^TC^T^),  wave  motion 

(tW^tt*^),  current  motion  (m^). 

In  an  interesting  passage,  Charaka  notes  three 
instances  of  serial  motion,  viz.  those  of  water,  sound, 
and  light  and  ^rf#:wur),  to  which  he 

compares  the  course  (*u?tr)  of  chyle  (or  chyle-blood)  in 
the  Dhamams  (veins)  and  other  ducts  of  the  body. 

Dalvana  thinks  that  downward,  oblique,  and  upward 
currents  of  chyle  are  respectively  intended  by  the  three 
illustrations ;  but  Ohakrapani  points  out  that  the 
Santana  (wave)  of  sound  travels  in  all  directions  (the 
same  is  of  course  true  also  of  light),  and  that  differences 
in  speed  (and  not  in  direction)  are  here  meant.  In 
other  words,  a  Santana  of  sound  travels  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  water,  and  less  rapidly  than  one  of  light 
(^rfstrsren^r),  and  Charaka’s  meaning  is  that  the  metabolic 
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course  may  complete  its  circuit  with,  greater  or  less 
speed.  Whether,  in  this  passage,  the  three  Santanas 
are  viewed  as  waves  or  currents,  is  not  specified  ;  but 
the  difference  between  a  wave  and  a  current 

was  well  known. 

A  current  of  water  downward  flow)  consists 

of  particles  moving  in  an  uninterrupted  series  under 
the  action  of  gravity  and  fluidity  (jr^r  and 
Sankara  Misra).  A  wave  on  the  other  hand, 

is  constituted  by  the  transmission  of  vibratory  motion 
in  the  water-particles  (e.g.  Jayanta,  tht^rh- 
— Nyaya-Manjari,  Ahnika  2). 

A  ray  of  light,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supposed  to 
imply  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  indefinitely  minute 
corpuscles  in  all  directions,  with  inconceivable  velocity, 
and  a  sort  of  conical  dispersion  wsr: 

TO^frr  ^ — Udyotakara,  Vachaspati). 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HINDU  IDEAS  ON  ACOUSTICS, 

Section  1. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SOUND. 

The  Mimamsakas. — In  their  analysis  of  Sound,  the 
Mimamsakas  distinguish  between  three  elements  :  ( 1 ) 
Nada,  a  quality  of  Vayu  (air),  which  is  the  physical 
basis  of  audible  sound  ;  (2)  Dhvani,  sound  as  heard, 
audible  sound  ;  and  (3)  in  the  case  of  significant  sound, 
Sphota,  “  transcendental  ”  or  “intelligible”  sound, 
representing  the  Platonic  ideas  or  logoi ,  which  are 
eternal  ubiquitous  (^TOof),  and  noumenal  (firovTi, 

lit. ,  without  substrate  or  ground — Kumarila).  The 
Sphotas  are  manifested  by  the  Dhvanis  (audible 
sounds),  of  course  only  in  the  case  of  words  (^r^  3$rr). 
Upavarsa,  the  teacher  of  Panini,  rejected  the  Sphotas  in 
favour  of  the  Yarnas,  which  were  conceived  to  be 
“phonetic  moulds”  with  natural  significance. 

As  regards  sound  in  its  physical  aspect  and  the 
mode  of  its  propagation,  some  of  the  Mimamsakas 
content  themselves  with  saying  that  Vayu  (air)  has  a 
special  quality  (Nada)  which  causes  audible  sound 

— Kumarila,  Sloka-Vartika  ; 

rTT^Tf^^ITTI^inJTTrT  ^T^TTrr^Tt 

—  Partha  -  Sarathi  Misra,  Nyayaratnakara). 
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A 

Others,  including  the  teachers  of  the  Siksa  (Vedic 
chanting),  hold  that  the  physical  basis  of  sound  is  a 
series  of  air  movements  (^nrerernr,  cf.  Udyotakara  s  and 
Vachaspati’s  reports)  ;  in  other  words,  the  air-particles 
themselves  flow  in  a  current  in  all  directions,  being 
obstructed  in  their  path  by  the  impact  of  tangible 
objects  [i.e.  material  bodies),  and  the  movement  ceases, 
as  in  the  arrow,  when  the  moving  force  is  thus 
exhausted  (e.g. 

— Jayanta,  Nyaya-Manjan).  But  the  orthodox  Mimamsa 

A 

view  is  that  of  the  Mimamsa  doctor,  Sahara  Svami,  who 
holds  that  Nada  (the  physical  basis  of  sound)  is  a  wave- 
motion  of  air,  being  the  transmission  of  conjunctions 
and  disjunctions  in  the  minute  particles  of  air,  the  wave 
originating  in  the  first  impact,  and  being  continued  by 
the  successive  impacts  of  the  minute  particles  [e.g. 

(17-1-1)  $fon  to:  farfarnfFT 

irfinnwR: 

i  w  ^  flifrufTHTUT  i 

wg  I  Afqrkq  ^  ^tutth  |ttw 

—  Sabara-Bhasya,  Sutra  13,  Pada  1, 
Adhyaya  l).  In  this  view,  the  particles  of  air 
(^nTTSTr:)  are  subject  to  a  vibratory  motion  (a  sort  of 
parispanda )  in  the  production  of  sound 
— Jayanta,  Nyaya-Manjari).  The  Vakyapadiya  describes 
articulate  sounds  ( varnas ),  and  indeed  all  sounds 
(. sabdas ),  as  only  forms  of  air  set  in  motion,  with  rare¬ 
faction  and  condensation  (ir^re),  and  capable  of  variations 
of  velocity  and  configuration  (<^r%q:  tttoh 
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Tf%HT  ^3:  HffTTOH  \  WR 

tffwrTTiT  ■  Vakya- 

padiya,  Kancla  1,  Sloka  109). 

Nydya-  Vaisesika. — The  early  Nyaya  writers  hold 
that  the  sound-wave  (si^UtTr)  has  its  substrate  in 
Akasa  (ether)  and  not  Vayu  (air).  Later  writers  (e.g. 
Vachaspati  in  the  Tattvavindu)  add  that  sound  itself  as 
a  phenomenon  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a  mode  of 
motion  ( parispanda ),  for  Akasa,  the  substrate,  is,  in 
the  Nyaya  view,  incapable  of  motion  (h  wunT 

^  fTHUT  LUHTITJ 

Tattvavindu).  At  the  same  time  the  propagation  of 
sound  must  be  conceived  on  the  analogy  of  waves  in 
water  (^^tttirr).  Udyotakara  in  the  Vartika, 
Yachaspati  in  the  Tatparyyatika,  and  Jayanta  in  the 
Nyaya-Manjari  controvert  the  three  views  current  in 
the  Mimamsa  school— (l)  that  Nada,  the  physical  basis 
of  audible  sound,  is  a  specific  quality  of  Vayu  (air), 
(2)  that  sound,  in  its  physical  aspect,  is  constituted  by 
a  series  of  air  movements  of  the  nature  of  a  current 
(^TWtTT^),  and  (3)  that  it  is  not  air-currents  but  air¬ 
waves,  series  of  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  ol  the 
air-particles  or  molecules  (^RURTr:,  that 

constitute  the  Nada,  the  sound  physical,  to  which,  in 
the  case  of  significant  sounds,  the  Mimamsakas  assign 
the  function  of  manifesting  the  Sphota,  a  transcendental 
or  “  intelligible  ”  sound  (logos,  ^the  word).  Vide 
Udyotakara  Vartika,  Adhyaya  2,  Ahnika  2,  Sutra  14  ; 
also  Tatparyyatika,  ^ 

etc., 

loc.  cit.  Against  these  views  the  early  Nyaya  doctors 
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maintain  that  sound  is  a  specific  quality  of  Akasa 
(ether)  and  not  of  Vayu  (air).  At  the  same  time 
they  admit  that  the  impact  which  originates  the  sound 
phenomenon  (*wnrn*f*  in  Akasa 

does  so  by  setting  up  a  vibration  in  the  molecules  of 
the  object  struck  (e.g.  a  bell),  and  that  these  vibrating 
molecules  impinge  against  the  air-molecules  in  contact 

^Twfrro^m:).  In  other  words,  though 
Akasa  is  the  substrate  (m^),  the  efficient  cause  of 
sound  (rrw'sftivi)  is  to  be  found  in  the  mechanical 
impact  (wfaTiTw)  of  vibrating  molecules  of  sonorous 
bodies  against  contiguous  molecules  of  air.  As  to  the 
propagation  of  sound,  the  early  Nyaya-Vaisesika  writers 
content  themselves  with  stating  that  the  first  sound 
thus  produced  in  the  substrate  Akasa  by  the  impact  of 
the  vibrating  molecules  (e.g.  of  a  bell)  against  the 
contiguous  molecules  of  air,  produces  a  second  sound  in 
the  contiguous  Akasa,  and  the  second  sound  a  third, 
and  so  on,  in  the  same  way  as  waves  are  generated  in 
water,  until  the  last  sound  sets  up  a  vibration  in  the 
ear-drum  (^%tf%).  Of  course,  this  propagation  of 
sound-wave  in  Akasa  (ether)  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
air- wave  as  its  vehicle.  This  is  the  Nyaya-Vaisesika 
hypothesis  («Fs?rt)  of  an  independent  sound-wave 
(st^-wth).  Akasa  (ether)  is  motionless,  but  the  air¬ 
wave  would  not  be  transmitted  if  the  air-molecules 
were  not  interconnected  by  Akasa.  Prasastapada,  the 
Vaisesika  doctor,  for  example,  describes  the  first  sound 
as  giving  off  a  second,  the  second  a  third,  and  so  on, 

*  S\  7 

expanding  in  Ak&sa,  in  the  same  way  as  waves  are 
supposed  to  propagate  themselves  in  the  ocean. 
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^r^s^njxrr:  .... 

OT^T^FT^nnfmTfT  WTWf^r:  \  ^^^VtTWTT 

HnTT^TT^'lfUTTfT  'TOSITT  I  ^^fTHUTTTT  $^FT"^T7lfTHTUT^ 
^W^HUTf^WTiT  T^WR^rT  ^D^UrTR 
^BR^*n*T7TR  xr^RJ  Prasastapada,  ^r*n  7T^urf?ff 

OT  THtRn?R»TRW  fTcftS^rf  WTffilRrf^^PT  3WTH  ^ftf^RTRt 
H^ffT  iRT  sHOT  ^T^nn^ft  H^ffT  \  R^RT  ^Ji^RT  ^TU  ftURTtWT* 
etc.  (Sridhara,  ibid.).  On  this  hypothesis  the  locus  of 

A 

the  sound  at  any  moment  forms  a  circle  in  Akasa,  and 
the  propagation  is  carried  on  in  the  air  by  means  of 
ever-expanding  circles,  as  in  the  case  of  waves  in  water. 
But  this  analogy  is  rejected  by  some  (e.g.  Udyotakara), 
who  hold  that  the  first  sound  gives  off  not  one  sound 
in  a  circle,  but  an  indefinite  number  of  sounds  in  all 
directions,  and  each  of  these  again  gives  off  another, 
and  so  on,  so  that  sound  may  be  said  to  expand  by 
successive  concentric  spherical  layers,  even  as  the 
Kadambakoraka  (the  so-called  bud  of  the  Nauclea 
Kadamba)  expands  by  successive  concentric  spherical 
layers  of  filaments  which  shoot  forth  from  one  another. 
On  the  first  of  these  two  hypotheses,  the  air-wave 
implied  in  the  transmission  of  sound  is  of  the  nature  of 
what  we  call  transverse  waves  ;  on  the  second,  of  the 
nature  apparently  of  longitudinal  waves.  In  any  case,  it 

A 

is  clear  that  the  orthodox  Mimamsa  view  of  Sahara  Svami, 
that  the  air-wave  constituting  physical  sound  means 
a  series  of  mere  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  of  air- 
particles  with  rarefaction  and  condensation  (e.g. ,  WrAf^Ry 

Sahara,  V&kyapadiya),  implies 

longitudinal  waves,  TrewnRj  crtfiriT 

RTWRfw:  (Visvanatha,  Bhasha  Parichheda, 
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SI  oka  165);  WRrafe:  i  #*frr-fwT*T- 

V<T^:  i  writt  ^RriTftr  ^wf^^rfjFT  i  w«i: 

JT^w^wHTf^HT^TTT^xrrijfw^^gfTv'hrHTTr:  i 

rTWtsT^^Tfrf^T^TK  *R  ^RfxfW  UftRRTiT 

(Udyotakara,  II.,  2,  14).  As  tlie  momentum  of 
the  impact  series  (which  constitutes  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  sound-wave)  grows  feebler  and  feebler  in  the 
course  of  transmission  through  the  air-particles,  the 
sound  at  last  dies  away.  Gangesa,  in  the  Chintamani, 
holds  that  the  propagation  is  not  from  molecule  to 
molecule,  but  travels  in  ever-expanding  circles  as  in 
water-waves,  perhaps  in  spherical  layers  by  compression 
of  masses  of  air ;  and  these  air-waves,  the  vehicles  of 
sound,  are  exceedingly  swift.  This  explains  the  velocity 
of  sound,  ^  H  iffi 

^Rt  H  RTtT  (  fofRT  »RT3rftRit 

sRffi  ^f^TfW^rw:  irihr 

^fOT^TWTrT  ^TTIR^R^t  I  NhTtTT  ^ 

ff^TRTRTf^TO  trt 

’STTWff  *RTRT  (Gangesa, 

Tattva  Chintamani). 

But  how  does  the  first  sound  produce  the  second, 

the  second  the  third,  and  so  on  ?  At  every  step  the 

efficient  cause,  the  impact  of  some  vibrating  molecule 

against  a  contiguous  molecule  of  air,  must  be  posited, 

and  this  is  equally  applicable  to  a  sound  produced  by 

a  sound  (tinr^p^)  as  to  one  produced  by  conjunction 

and  disjunction  (tfxftxR  or  fwnR).  In  other  words,  the 

/\ 

sound-wrave  (sr^RTr)  in  Akasa  necessarily  implies  an 
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air- wave.  The  Mimamsaka  view,  then,  that  explains 
the  propagation  of  sound  by  the  transmission  of  the 
original  oscillatory  motion  through  the  successive  layers 
of  air  by  means  of  successive  impacts  or  pressures 
producing  conjunction  and  disjunction  of  air-molecules 
(crnnfhu:  wmfwirrT: — Sabarabhasya),  or  rarefaction  and 
condensation  — Vakyapadiya),  is  also  implied  in 

the  Nyaya-Vaisesika  doctrine  of  the  sound-wave 
(st^TORt),  the  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  the 
air-wave,  which  is  conceived  as  a  mode  of  serial  motion 
(nfff-wur),  is  only  the  vehicle  or  medium  of  propagation 

A 

of  a  so-called  sound-wave  in  Akasa,  which  is  not  itself 
a  mode  of  motion.  This  is  what  we  find  expressly  and 
elaborately  formulated  in  the  later  Nyhya-Vaisesika 
(vide  Gangesa,  Chintamani,  supra). 

Section  2. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VIBRATORY  MOTION,  e.g.  OF  A  BELL 

(IN  AIR). 

The  molecules  of  a  bell  vibrate  when  the  bell  is 
struck.  The  question  is — what  is  the  nature  of  this 
vibratory  movement?  Vatsyayana  and  Udyotakara 
answer  that,  when  the  hand  strikes  the  bell,  some  of  the 
molecules  are  displaced  (from  their  stable  position — i.e. 
there  is  karma  in  the  molecules),  and  thus  a  Sanskara 
(here  a  kinetic  Sanskara,  momentum)  is  generated 
(tor,  ^witohttotc — Vatsyayana  and  Vachaspati),  and 
the  molecules  swing  forward  under  the  action  of  this 
Sanskara  until  they  strike  the  contiguous  molecules  of 
air.  This  now  is  a  case  of  mutual  impact,  which  divides 
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the  momentum  between  the  colliding  masses,  and  the 
bell-molecules  begin  to  swing  backward,  the  motion 
continuing  under  the  action  of  the  diminished  Sanskara 
until  they  come  in  collision  again  with  other  air- 
molecules ;  and  then  the  process  is  repeated,  and  the 
bell-molecules  begin  to  swing  forward  and  backward 
until  the  original  energy  which  is  parted  with  in  some 
measure  at  each  impact  becomes  so  feeble  as  to  be 
unable  to  produce  any  kinetic  disturbance  (cfrm). 
Similarly,  the  air-molecules  themselves  are  set  vibrating 
by  means  of  these  impacts,  and  the  transmission  of  the 
motion  would  form  the  wave  of  air,  which  the  later 
Nyaya-Vaisesika  expressly  posit  as  the  vehicle  of  the 
sound-wave.  But  Udyotakara  never  conceived  vibration 
in  vacuo ,  nor  does  it  appear  if  he  meant  to  include  the 
second  species  of  Sanskara  (elasticity,  Sthitisthapaka- 
sanskara)  as  converted  from  its  potential  state  (wtf^pnn) 
into  kinetic  energy,  and  thus  contributing  to  the 
momentum  (vega).  He  uses  the  generic  term  Sanskara, 
which  comprehends  elasticity  as  well  as  momentum  due 
to  impressed  force.  His  commentator,  Vachaspati,  does 
not  go  into  details,  and  does  not  analyse  the  momentum. 
Later  writers,  however,  expressly  state  that  elasticity 
(Sthitisthapaka-sanskara)  is  one  of  the  causes  of  vibration, 
and  that  elasticity  resides  not  only  in  the  element  of 
earth,  but  also  in  air,  water,  and  tejas  (cf.  Visvan&tha). 

rTTT^TTTrfO  ^frf  gfrT^TOTVTT- 

(Vatsyayana,  II.,  2,  3,  6)  TrTfartf^jhr- 

wivi  ^ 

■fTrppk  fTHTHSR  TOiTT  ^FTtfrT  i  *JT 
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ww:  c&wrr:  toitt:  tortttt  jit: 

TTT^TT  I  7T^  ^^^TfrT^Tr^TTTWT^t  H^T^TjrT^H^T oRWT^T^T: 

TTffr  TTirtTOiTT'SR  ^fiT  (l)  Udyotakara  Vartika, 

Adhyaya  2,  Ahnika  2,  Sutra  36.  (wunr^r^mj^T 
^TjqT^TTi^  ^  ^TujTfuR«Fl  tpj: — V&chaspati,  Tatparyyatika, 
loc.  cit.,  also  tou<  oFtVTit).  But  cf.  Visvanatha, 

^rfts*J  f^UTT^TU^HTTH  I  TqiTT 

i  f^frTPzim^^TT:  i 

Hf^rT  oftttdt — Bhasha-parichchheda,  Slokas  157- 

159. 

As  the  air-wave  forms  the  vehicle  of  the  sound¬ 
wave,  if  it  does  not  constitute  the  sound-wave  itself, 
the  favourable  or  retarding  influence  of  currents  of  wind 
is  easily  explained.  The  presence  or  absence  of  water 
(and  other  intervening  objects)  offering  greater  or  less 
resistance  to  the  transmission  of  the  wave-motion  also 
easily  accounts  for  the  greater  or  less  distance  to  which 
the  sound  is  carried. 


Section  3. 

ECHO. 

uffTScfftr  (Echo)  was  supposed  to  be  a  reflection  of 
sound.  Some  consider  it  to  be  an  after-sound,  a  sound 
generated  by  sound.  Others  suppose  it  to  be  due  to 
the  reflection  of  sound  in  the  same  way  as  an  image  in 
water  or  in  a  mirror  (ufwfTO)  is  due  to  the  reflection  of 
light.  There  is  an  element  of  hallucination  in  either 
case  (jftrofTOwf^re:) — the  image  in  water  is  not  a  real 
image,  neither  is  the  echo  the  real  sound  it  is  taken  to  be. 

(^tnnEj  ^  rf  TOT*?*: 

M 
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tpjhrnr  \  h  ^  ufwsffafifw  ^f^^tfv^T- 

^XTT^f^^jt^WIWTT  Ilfwf^f^^Ti^ftriTnT^wftfrr  )  ufrifsrcra 
fwrarrft  *r^Tfemr  ^fw  i — Vijnana- 

bhiksu,  Pravachana-Bhasya,  Chap*  I.,  Sutra  87.) 


Section  4. 

PITCH,  INTENSITY,  AND  TIMBRE. 

Sounds  differ  from  one  another  by  their  pitch 
(wtt^t^),  by  their  intensity  (wt^Tf^),  and  by 
their  quality  or  timbre  (wrvrai  v*8).  When  a  bell  is 
struck,  an  indefinite  number  of  notes  (^f?w?,  tones  and 
overtones)  are  emitted,  of  varying  pitches  ;  and  the 
notes  die  away,  becoming  less  and  less  intense.  Now, 
we  know  that  the  molecules  swing  to  and  fro,  and  that 
the  Sanskara  (momentum,  vega)  of  the  vibrations 
(cFWRTnTT^TOiTT)  grows  feebler  and  feebler.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  pitch  (tones  and  overtones)  as  well  as  in  inten¬ 
sity  must  be  due  to  variations  in  the  Sanskaras  of  the 
vibrations.  The  distinguishable  pitches  (called  Srutis, 
srfiw^)  as  well  as  the  degrees  of  intensity  (rfra^Tfi?) 
must  be  ascribed  to  variations  in  the  vega  (momen¬ 
tum),  and,  by  implication,  the  frequency,  etc.,  of  the 
vibrations. 

Cf.  Vatsyayana,  II.,  2,  36— 

f*fir  TOngfOT 

ffte*r^fTT  Vide  also  Udyotakara’s 

analysis  of  vibration  based  on  Vatsyayana : 

fWfSWRWt  rTH^TTfTrr  ^f«T  f? 

l  *tTI  «1  ^l%r^T7T 

«FTC?!f  tf^RTT: — Udyotakara,  Vartika, 
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Adhyaya  2,  Ahnika  2,  Sutra  36. 

^fw^hrofw: — Vachaspati,  Tatparyyatika,  loc.  cit. 

Sounds  also  differ  from  one  another  in  volume  or 
massiveness  in  the  case  of  coalescence 
A  sound  both  loud  and  massive  is  called  (large) — 

ini  srewnr  im-:  ^rT  IHrrarftcT 

^  ?^T7TT:  I  ^TRfq  THU  ^frl  — 

Vachaspati,  II.,  2,  36. 

Sahara,  the  Mimamsa  doctor,  explains  massiveness 
as  due  to  the  coalescence  of  different  air¬ 

waves,  which  by  their  simultaneous  impact  affect  a 
comparatively  large  tract  of  the  ear-drum  (*r®ww 
TefHHrNTWHfk:  $rarc^TTxrfs^T*  \  h 

i  wraur  ^rwTTfrr 

um  ^npfk:  ^tutt 

i  fjfilDTOT: 

HT^tn^tTtett:  i  riH  — Sahara  on  Jaimini, 

Sutra  17,  Adhyaya  1,  Pada  1).  The  Mimamsakas,  who 
resolve  sounds  into  air-waves,  attribute  all  differences, 
whether  of  pitch,  intensity,  or  massiveness,  to  differences 
in  the  series  of  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  of  air- 
particles  that  form  the  waves  (vide  Vachaspati  s  report, 
Tr^TTHt  3  ^W^HT7rcWbrt  ;  cf.  also  the 

later  Nyaya-Vaisesika,  which  accepts  air- waves  as 
vehicles  of  sound-waves :  ^rnftT^r  ^Tf^- 

^T^hnifw: — Gangesa,  Tattva  Chintamani).  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  terms  Tile?  and  ^  are  occasionally  used 
in  a  general  sense,  and  applied  to  express  higher  and 
lower  degrees  of  pitch  as  well  as  of  intensity. 

There  are  also  differences  of  quality 

The  same  sound  <ja  (n),  of  the  same  pitch 

M  2 
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and  intensity,  uttered  by  men  and  parrots,  can  be 
distinguished ;  so  also  the  sounds,  even  the  same  notes 
of  the  scale,  given  out  by  a  wind  instrument  like  the 
venu  and  a  stringed  instrument  like  the  vina.  Similarly, 
there  are  sexual  and  even  individual  differences  of  voice 

i  ^ — Vachaspati,  Tat- 

paryyatika,  IL,  2,  14.  tNit  tthw 

v**: — Udyotakara,  II.,  1,  15. 

— Gangesa  and  Ma- 
thuranatha).  The  sounds  emitted  by  impact  of  the 
different  Bhutas  (echo  from  Akasa,  hissing  from  the 
wind,  puffing  from  fire,  bubbling  from  water,  and 
splitting  or  cracking  from  earth)  are  characteristic 
examples  of  such  differences  of  timbre  (vide  Pan- 
chadasi,  Bhutaviveka,  Sloka  3). 

* 

The  Vakya-padiya  (Kanda  I,  Sloka  109),  as  we  have 
seen,  ascribes  all  differences  (whether  of  pitch,  volume, 
or  timbre)  to  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  air-waves, 
which  differ  from  one  another  by  their  configuration 
(^flanrnrnr  ^jhr:),  and  are  capable  of  variations 

of  velocity  (momentum,  vega)  as  well  as  of  rarefaction 
and  condensation  (^TC^wszffij;)  irexnif^!?: 

There  are  passing  references  to  the  obscuration 
(^rfiwr)  of  sounds  in  Vatsyayana,  Udyotakara  and 
Vachaspati,  but  the  subject  is  treated  more  from  a 
psychological  than  from  a  physical  point  of  view. 

Tim  <Tl9lTF 

— Vatsyayana,  II.,  2,  14;  vide  Udyotakara  and  Vacha¬ 
spati,  loc .  cit.  Here  =  loud,  and  ^  =  low.) 
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Section  5. 

MUSICAL  SOUNDS. 

A 

Srutis  and  Svaras. — We  have  already  seen  that 
the  distinguishable  pitches  are  called  Srutis,  and  they 
are  proportioned  to  the  vega  (momentum)  of  the  kampa- 
santana  (vibration),  Aow  the  ratio  of  a  note  to  its 
octave  (in  respect  of  pitch)  is  given  as  1:2;  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  vega  of  the  vibration  in  the 
latter  case  was  considered  to  be  twice  as  great  as  in  the 
former.  An  indefinite  number  of  Srutis  could  be  inter¬ 
posed  between  a  note  and  its  octave  (^urn^  ^rfbrf  ^ 
ftrofasrcr:  ott  umfUT  i  wIturtwt  i 

cf.  i  — fintn^rr- 

ficmw,  Sloka  40).  Twenty-two  such  are  named  and 
recognised  for  musical  purposes.  But  a  Sruti  as  such 
cannot  constitute  a  musical  tone  (Svara).  A  Sruti  is  a 
simple  (unmixed)  and  fundamental  tone  of  a  certain 
pitch,  whereas  an  ordinary  musical  tone  (Svara)  is 
really  composed  of  a  fundamental  tone  (Sruti)  and 
certain  partial  tones  (harmonics,  Anurananas, 

1  he  musical  tones  (Svaras),  vocal  or  instrumental,  are 
therefore  of  the  nature  of  what  we  call  clangs,  because, 
either  accompanying  or  following  the  Srutis  or  simple 
fundamental  tones  ( are  always  found  certain 
partial  tones  (^gw^).  FTst  w  i 

Huh  femrpsiwfiwi:  (whuHT^rt) 

tttt  sRHTtt  \  fgrmrr:  Tj^jfsrrrT — Damodara,  Sangita- 
darpana,  Chap.  I.,  Sloka  49.  xr: 

^TWoF:  i  *  ^n::  — Sangita-ratnakara.  *  m  TSjfmuT 
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(flFf  i  Tl  PT  f§rgdf  37  UK  «R*!3W?T  X^TWPT  I  K  FT  Wf 
rTR^TmuiTr^  fejpiWrr — Sangita  Samaya  Sara,  1. 

^wx ft  wtcht:  tift:  1  sniff  f^rffrans: 

sit  ^fw:  FfmvT^WFU  1  ^w^sR^TWTftsgw* 

fllffT  1  ^frffTW^ — Damodara,  Sangita-darpana,  Chap.  L. 
Sloka  51.  The  relation  between  a  Sruti  and  a  Svara 
is  variously  conceived  as  (1)  modal  change;  (2) 

sqsR  manifestation ;  (3)  7fT^T?R?g  sTTfrnriifFT  the  relation 
of  genus  and  species  ;  (4)  fTTiN  (g#  ^  fffffflW) 
reflection ;  (5)  Tnw®FRFHTT,  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect ;  cf.  #ftinnfFffTW  by  Ahobala,  fmr. 

?HHT  I  ! — WVtlf- 

* 

TTftwrw?  Sloka  38. 

Section  6. 

THE  NOTES  OF  THE  DIATONIC  SCALE  :  DETERMINA¬ 
TION  OF  THEIR  RELATIVE  PITCH. 

The  pitch  of  a  note  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  length  of  the  wire  (w^dw^rr  ini:  wfw^wn^nr: 
— ^Nsffepnfb  quoted  by  Mr.  Devala  in  his  “  Hindu 
Musical  Scale’’). 

The  pitch  of  the  fundamental  note  to  that  of  its 
octave  is  as  1  :  2  (*urzitw.  wi?n  ftgFnm:  —  TmiVihi, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Devala). 

The  pitch  of  the  fourth  note  (F)  to  that  of  the 
fundamental  (C)  is  as  4  :  3  (wtt:  iresTxf^uf  3TFFTTFrr — 
^n^ffxiTfTiTTrr,  quoted  by  Mr.  Devala). 

The  vibrations  of  the  fifth  note  (G)  to  those  of  the 
fundamental  (C)  are  as  3  :  2  (f^HmTwr^fxrnxrf  r?tw- 
i — HU^rTTifr^Tri,  quoted  by  Mr.  Devala). 

Concord  (wnf^r)  is  either  perfect  or  imperfect.  The 
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ratio  of  perfect  concord  is  3:2;  that  of  imperfect 
concord,  4  :  3  (*-n-*-*  3^n:  Jtaifipi:  hpt: 

— rururutv,  quoted  by  Mr.  Devala) :  e.g.  il  D  be  the  \  adi, 
A  would  be  a  Samvadi ;  if  E  be  the  Yadi,  B  would  be  a 
Samv&di :  in  each  case  a  perfect  concord.  The  pitch  of 
D  is  determined  from  that  of  G,  and  the  pitch  of  A  from 
that  of  D,  in  each  case,  by  the  rule  of  perfect  concord. 

Determination  of  the  pitches  of  E  and  B  (after 
Mr.  Devala).  This  may  be  done  in  either  of  the 

following  ways  : — 

( 1 )  E  may  be  determined  from  A,  and  B  from  E,  by 
the  rule  of  perfect  concord.  This  would  give  303 §  as 
the  value  of  the  pitch  of  E,  and  45  5f  as  that  of  the 
pitch  of  B,  if  the  pitch  of  C  be  taken  as  240  ;  or 

(2)  E  may  be  determined  from  C  by  reduction  of 
the  fifth  harmonic  by  two  octaves,  a  sort  of  imperfect 
concord ;  and  then  B  may  be  determined  from  E  by 
the  rule  of  perfect  concord.  This  would  give  300 
for  E,  and  450  for  B,  if  G  be  taken  as  240. 

Mr.  Devala,  in  his  investigations  with  the  “  Sono- 
chord,”  finds  that  Hindu  musicians  (and  Sanskrit 
writers  on  music)  adopted  the  latter  values  for  E  and  B, 
as  they  tested  their  notes  by  harmonics 

nnfaTUi,  quoted  by  Mr.  Devala).  The 
Hindus  therefore  followed  just  intonation. 


Section  7. 

MUSICAL  INTERVALS. 

Musical  tones  are  related  to  one  another  in  four 
ways  as  Vadis,  Samvadis,  Yivadis,  and  Anuvadis.  The 
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mediaeval  compilations  explain  these  in  reference  to 
melody,  and  harmony  is  altogether  unknown,  but  the 
terms  might  be  used  to  indicate  relations  of  harmony 
as  well.  The  Vadi  might  in  that  case  answer  to  the 
key-note  (or  tonic),  and  the  Samvadis  to  the  two 
consonances,  the  fifth  (2  :  3),  and  the  fourth  (3  :  4). 

The  rule  given  for  the  determination  of  a  Samvadi  is 

12  or  8  Srutis  intervening,  the  intervals  being,  therefore, 

13  and  9  Srutis  respectively  (giving  the  ratios  f  and  ^). 

C  being  the  Vadi,  G  and  F  are  stated  to  be  the 

SamvMis. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  stated  that  if  D  be  the  Vadi, 

A  would  be  a  Samvadi.  If  E  be  the  Vadi,  B  is  given  „ 
as  a  Samvadi. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  two-Sruti  interval  ( i.e .  a 
difference  of  a  semitone)  gives  a  Vi  vadi,  which  would 
thus  answer  to  a  dissonance.  This  is  given  as  a  general 
rule  Matanga).  Other  cases  are 

also  noticed,  e.g.  E  is  a  Vivadi  to  D,  and  B  to  A,  and 
vice  versa  (ratio  of  9  :  10). 

The  notes  that  do  not  come  under  these  heads  are 
Anuvadis  (e.g.  the  sixth);  cf.  Bharata,  Natya-Sastra, 
Chap.  XXVIII.,  Slokas  23-24. 

Also  Sangita-ratnakara  : — 

ijRT  fsrerafti  ^rpr^tfir  i  wigdg  min 

*nnft  STgwt  ift  ^ft 

i  ftvxrfo  wwl  ?iT  i  $hniTT- 

(^PCTOR). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HINDU  IDEAS  ABOUT  PLANTS  AND 

PLANT-LIFE. 

Section  1. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PLANTS. 

Charaka : — Plants  according  to  Charaka  are  divisible 
into  (1)  Vanaspatis ,  trees  bearing  fruit  without  flowers  ; 

(2)  Vdnaspatyas ,  trees  bearing  flowers  as  well  as  fruits  ; 

(3)  Ausadhis ,  herbs  that  wither  after  fructification ; 
and.  (4)  Vtrudhs ,  other  herbs  with  spreading  stems. 

Chakrapani  notes  in  his  commentary  on  Charaka  : 
The  Vtrudhs  comprise  two  classes,  (1)  Latds ,  creepers  ; 
(2)  Gulmas,  herbs  with  succulent  (or  cactaceous) 
stems  and  shrubs.  The  Ausadhis  are  sub-divided  into 
(1)  annuals  or  perennials,  bearing  fruit,  and  (2)  plants 
that  wither  away  after  maturing  and  without  fructifica¬ 
tion,  e.g.  grasses  like  the  Durvci  (Cynodon  dactylon). 

Susruta  : — Susruta’s  division  is  identical  with 
Charaka’s.  Dalvana,  the  commentator,  gives  some 
details.  The  Plaksa  (Ficus  infectoria)  and  the 
Udumvara  (Ficus  glomerata)  are  given  as  instances 
of  trees  bearing  fruits  without  flowers  (  Vanaspatis).  It 
appears  that  plants  with  naked  and  incomplete  flowers 
(achlamydeous  plants)  were  considered  as  flowerless,  as 
also  trees  whose  flowers,  like  those  of  the  fig,  are  placed 
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on  the  internal  walls  of  a  common  receptacle.  01  the 
BriJcsas ,  flower-  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  the  mango-tree, 
the  Ja7nbu-tTee  (Eugenia  jambolana),  etc.,  are  given  as 
examples.  The  Virudhs  are  of  two  classes,  (1)  creepers 
with  stems  spreading  on  the  ground  (ncTTrRjq:),  and 
(2)  herbs  with  succulent  (or  cactaceous)  stems 
or  Ausadhis  are  those  that 

wither  away  after  fructification,  e.g.  wheat,  barley,  etc. 
(ifi^tnoFf^T  iftwr^r:).  Some  divide  Ausadhis  into  two 
classes,  (i)  those  that  wither  after  bearing  fruit, 
e.g.  paddy,  linseed,  pulses,  etc.,  and  (2)  plants  that 
wither  after  maturity,  and  bear  neither  flowers  nor 
fruits,  e.g.  the  mushroom,  etc. 

Prasastapada  Prasastapada,  the  Vaisesika  doctor, 
classifies  plants  as  follows  : — (1)  Trinas,  grasses  ; 

(2)  Ausadhis ,  herbs  that  wither  after  fructification  ; 

(3)  Latds ,  spreading  and  creeping  herbs  ;  (4)  Avatdnas , 
arboraceous  plants  and  shrubs ;  (5)  BriJcsas,  trees 
bearing  flowers  and  fruits  ;  and  (6)  Vanaspatis,  trees 
bearing  fruits  without  flowers. 

Sridhara  in  the  Kandali  gives  Ulapa  as  an  example 
of  a  grass, l  wheat  as  an  example  of  Ausadhi  (annual), 
the  Ketahi  (Pandanus  odoratissimus)  and  the  Vijapura 
(Citrus  medica)  as  examples  of  Avatdnas  (Yitapas, 
arboraceous  plants),  the  Koviddra  (Bauhinia)  as  an 
example  of  flower-  and  fruit-bearing  tree,  and  the 
Udumvara  (Ficus  glomerata)  as  an  example  of  a 
Vanaspati  (flowerless  fruit-bearing  tree). 

Udayana  in  the  Kiranavali  notes  the  Kusmdnda  (a 
species  of  Cucurbita)as  an  instance  of  a  creeper  (Lata),  and 
the  palms  as  modifications  of  the  grasses  ( Trinas). 
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Amara  : — Amara,  the  lexicographer,  in  the  Vanausa - 
dhivarga  and  the  Vaisyavarga  (enumeration  of  wild  plants 
and  of  food-grains)  gives  some  interesting  particulars, 
(l)  The  trees  (the  flowering  Briksas  and  the  flowerless 
Vanaspatis )  are  fruit-bearing,  and  possess  woody  stems 
or  trunks  (u^uj? — siraifTOr:). 
Next  come  (2)  arboraceous  plants  and  shrubs  (m, 
^T.)  bearing  flowers  as  well  as  fruits.  (3)  The 
Latds  are  next  noticed,  flowering  plants  with  herbaceous 
stems,  some  of  them  creeping  on  the  ground  (muffTTi), 
others  succulent  (nfstptf),  others  twining  or  voluble 
^Trp  ^ttt  —  Amara,  cf.  Mukuta, 

^IrTT  ^rlTfq  - others 

call  this  fsPRT).  Cf.  Susruta — irtrto: 

(4)  Next  come  the  Ausadhis  (in  the  narrower  sense), 
herbaceous  plants  bearing  fruit  with  or  without  flowers, 
and  dying  or  withering  away  after  fructification.  Some 
instances  of  Kandctsdka  (tubers,  rhizomes,  corms)  are 
noticed,  e.g .  the  Paldndu  (the  onion,  S^r^:),  the 

Lasuna  (garlic,  jt^ToF^),  etc.  But  the  graminaceae 
enumerated  in  the  Vaisyavarga  are  the  chief  instances 
of  the  Ausadhis — plants  that  die  after  fructification. 
These  are  cultivated  Ausadhis ,  but  their  affinities  with 
the  next  class,  the  grasses  ( Trinas ),  are  also  noted 
(e.g.  tffff  i  tNutt:  i 

TfrrbUc?  ^  oFT^srq).  Next  are  enumerated  (5)  the  Trinas , 
grasses,  of  which  the  characteristic  is  the  formation  of 
gulmas  (culms  of  grasses  with  annular  knots  from  which 
leaves  spring — wr  It  is 

worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  grasses, 
the  bamboo  is  considered  as  a  sort  of  giant  grass 
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(rn^,  grass  flag,  itcr  snr  f*).  The  reeds  (^T^:)  are 
also  placed  among  the  grasses  i 

tfanrarr:).  (6)  Finally,  the  Palmacese  (includ¬ 
ing  the  cocoanut,  date,  areea,  and  other  palms)  are 
classed  as  Tree-grasses,  probably  because,  like  the 
grasses,  they  are  endogens  characterised  by  spikes  and 
parallel  veins,  iwsjm  \ 

etc.,  ^  f?wT^w?n^:  *rgv:  ttt^  ^  ipiprr:, 

— -cf.  also  the  Rajanighantu). 

I  may  add  that  Amara  places  parasitical  plants 
among  the  Latas  (^t  i  i  ^f^icrfq). 

They  climb  trees  and  feed  upon  them.  These  are  to  be 

distinguished  from  climbing  plants,  like  the  Guduchi 
(Tinospora  cordifolia),  which  have  separate  roots  of  their 
own.  They  are  also  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
adventitious  roots  descending  from  the  branches  of  trees, 
like  the  Ficus  religiosa,  which  are  usually  termed 
avarohds  (^rdfT:).  The  name  siphd  is  ordinarily 
applied  to  the  rootlets  and  suckers  by  which  the 

tendrils  of  various  creepers  are  attached  to  the  soil. 

PHrl  l  STOHTT:  \ 

jtwt  ^ttt  i  wc5T|t^  jtwt  pith — -Amara  with 

Bhanuji  Diksitas  commentary.  But  the  Mukuta 
notes  : — xr^ffw  ^wTsfxr  ^rn?:  i) 

The  Guduchi  is  also  called  i 

The  Hindu  Materia  Medica  mentions  Akdsavalli , 
lit.  sky-creeper,  a  name  which  seems  to  have  been 
originally  intended  for  some  orchids  ;  also  Plava 
(lit.  floating),  weeds  that  float  in  stagnant  ponds,  and 
Saivdla ,  mosses  and  lichens  (e.g.  ^fTcjR^srwfNToS 
Ah*  —  Chakrapdni  -  Samgraha ,  also  Bhdva - 
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Prakdsd).  These  are  not  classified,  but  like  the  mush¬ 
rooms  must  come  under  the  Pakanistha  ausadhis , 
Ausadhis  that  die  after  maturing,  without  bringing 
forth  flowers  or  fruits. 


Section  2. 

ELEMENTARY  IDEAS  OF  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Characteristics  of  Plant-Life. 

The  Nyaya-vindu-tika  of  Dharmottara,  the  Buddhist 
scholiast,  notices  the  phenomenon  of  sleep  (contraction 
of  leaves  in  the  night)  in  certain  plants  (^m:  mT 

Udayana  notices  in  plants  the  phenomena  of  life, 
death,  sleep,  waking,  disease,  drugging,  transmission  of 
specific  characters  by  means  of  ova,  movement  towards 
what  is  favourable  and  away  from  what  is  unfavourable 

(W'HE  JTffTf^W^oR^qfvfFiTT: 

Udayana,  I  may  a^d  that  metaphors 

drawn  from  the  heliotropic  movements  of  the  Suryya- 
mukhi-d ower  are  among  the  stock-in-trade  of  Sanskrit 
poetry  and  belles-lettres. 

The  Jaina  writer  Gunaratna,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Saddarsana-Samuchchaya  ( circa  1350  a.d.),  enu¬ 
merates  the  following  characteristics  of  the  plant-life  : 
(i)  stages  of  infancy,  youth  and  age ;  (2)  regular 
growth ;  (3)  various  kinds  of  movement  or  action 
connected  with  sleep,  waking,  expansion  and  contraction 
in  response  to  touch,  also  movement  towards  a  support 
or  prop  ;  (4)  withering  on  wound  or  laceration  of 
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organs ;  (5)  assimilation  of  food  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  ;  (6)  growth  or  decay  by  assimilation  of 
suitable  or  unsuitable  food  as  prescribed  in  the  science 
of  the  diseases  of  plants  and  their  treatment  ; 

(0  disease  ;  (8)  recovery  from  diseases  or  wounds  by 
the  application  of  drugs ;  (9)  dryness  or  the  opposite, 
due  to  the  sap  which  answers  to  the  chyle  (i^f)  in 
animals  ;  and  (10)  special  food  favourable  to  impreg¬ 
nation. 

rf^T  TTrRTVrrTW 

i)  Even  the  Vanaspatis  (flower] ess,  but 
fruit-bearing  trees)  may  be  made  to  flower  (cf.  Varaha- 
mihira’s  recipes  for  the  treatment  of  plants  for  similar 
purposes ;  cf.  Gunaratna,  Tarkarahasyadipikd,  Jama- 

a 

mdta ,  Sloka  49). 

Sankara  Misra  in  the  Upaskara  notes  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  characteristic  the  growth  of  organs  (or  tissues) 
by  natural  recuperation  after  wound  or  laceration 
(wr^rmr^  %  Upaskara,  Chap.  IV.,  Ahnika  2,  Sutra  5, 
S.  B.  EL,  Vol.  VI.). 

Gunaratna  gives  a  list  of  plants  that  exhibit  the 
phenomena  of  sleep  and  waking  - 

ibid.).  He  also  notices 
the  sensitiveness  to  touch  of  plants  like  the  Mimosa 
pudica,  c$WR»t4  c$jtt,  which  show  a  manifest  reaction  in 
the  form  of  contraction,  tr 

(ibid.). 

Sexuality. 

Very  vague  ideas  were  entertained  as  to  the  sexual 
characters  of  plants.  The  pollen  is  called  Rajas,  puspa, 
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prasuna — names  which  are  also  applied  to  the  female 
menstruum — and  Amara  expressly  states  that  for 
females  and  flowers  these  elements  (and  the  terms 
signifying  them)  are  the  same  (^rhgrt  tour!  3^  — 

Amara,  Vanausadhivarga).  Charaka  ( Dridhavala ),  in¬ 
deed,  distinguishes  between  the  male  and  the  female 
vatsa  (or  kutaja),  considering  the  variety  that  bears 
white  flowers  and  large  fruits  as  male 
3?tr,  Holarrhena  antidysenterica),  and  that  which  bears 
red  or  yellow  flowers  and  small  fruits  as  female 
(ygT?R*?lT«|3»*rt  — ^rftnr^T,  AVrightia  tinctoria ;  Cha¬ 

raka,  Kalpast liana,  Chap.  V.  ;  but  this  is  hopelessly 
wrong.  Even  these  vague  ideas  were  afterwards  com- 
pletely  lost,  and  the  Rajanighantu  tells  us  of  a  grotesque 
division  of  plants  into  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite, 
based  on  the  slender  or  stout,  the  soft  or  hard,  the  long 
or  short,  the  simple  or  mixed  character  of  the  stems 
and  flowers  !  ( Rajanighantu ,  ^xrrf^  nwt  ^r:  ^3^3^^ 

etc.). 


Consciousness. 

The  Hindu  Scriptures  teach  that  plants  have  a  sort 
of  dormant  or  latent  consciousness,  and  are  capable  of 
pleasure  and  pain  (^:w  ?j^:*nswfenrT:).  Cha- 

krapani  notes  in  the  Bhanumati  that  the  consciousness 
of  plants  is  a  sort  of  stupefied  (darkened  or  comatose) 
consciousness  (3^*3 
tr ) . 

Udayana  also  notes  that  plants  have  a  dormant 
unmanifested  consciousness  which  is  extremely  dull 
(^fw^T^Rf^nr^T,  etc.). 
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The  Mahablmrata  adds  that  plants  are  sensitive  to 
heat  and  cold,  to  the  sound  of  thunder,  etc.,  as  well  as 
to  odours  both  pleasant  and  unpleasant : — 

TOrft  fHTW  TO  RW  ^  TOtTO  ^  1 

gT*IW  sfhqff  ^Tft?  fTOW  II 

^  TO*  l 

^ftTO  tow  tn^xn:  t 

to"!  nfvw  to  Ti^fw  i 

d 

TO^f^  HPffsftcT  7OTTTT  TO^t:  11 

toHTTO  fafwvtfa  I 

'>*'>»  cv 

^TTUT:  jfajin:  TO?T  Hmfmifa  TO^t:  11 
tnf:  *%^-TOTTW  ^TVt^T^Tfq  qfRTrT  l 

fTOW  ^  II 
TOTOt'rTOWT^H  TOTlf  ^WT^TT  i 
w^t  xnf:  frof*  n 

^TTOTII  ^  fTOTOTW  I 

sfcr  TOnfa  TOTwurqr4  ?T  frow  ii  snfwrqlb  TOThktt  : 

d 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HINDU  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ANIMALS. 

Section  1. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ANIMALS. 

Char  aha. 

Charaka  mentions  four  primary  divisions  : — 

(1)  Jarayuja ,  born  from  the  uterus,  or,  rather, 
placentalia,  viviparous  (no  a-placental  mammals  were 
known),  e.g.  man,  the  quadrupeds,  etc. 

(2)  Andaja ,  born  of  an  ovum  (eg g),  comprising 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds. 

(3)  Svedaja  (or  Usmaja ),  born  of  moisture  and  heat, 
spontaneously  or  a- sexually  generated,  e.g.  worms,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  etc. 

(4)  Udvijja ,  born  of  vegetable  organisms  («wr?rt 

^nrfetn  *rf?r>NfiT  — oarirasthana ,  Chap.  III. 

F^rofTT  TfrfvT: 

—Ibid.). 

Prasastapada. 

Prasastapada  begins  with  two  great  divisions:  (1) 
Ayonija,  animals  that  are  a-sexually  generated,  of  small 
dimensions  (^^^)  ;  (2)  Yonija,  sexually  generated, 
i.e.  from  the  union  of  a  sperm  and  a  germ  element. 
The  latter  are  subdivided  into  (a)  Jarayuja ,  lit.  placen- 

N 
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talia,  viviparous  (no  a-placental  mammals  were  known), 
and  ( b )  Andaja ,  oviparous.  Man,  the  quadrupeds 
(domesticated  and  wild),  etc.,  are  given  as  examples  of 
viviparous  animals,  and  birds,  Sarisripas  (reptiles,  etc.) 
of  oviparous  animals.  Udayana  in  the  Kiranavali  notes 
that  Jar  ay  u  means  the  placenta  (uh§f?rwt^  wcqu, 
cf.  Sridhara  in  the  Kandali ,  srnjftfir  m r 

ifirw  *trw  ^fir  srhtst^).  Udayana  adds  that  the  term 
Sarisripa  includes  insects  and  fishes  as  well  as  reptiles, 
these  being  all  oviparous  (*rchpK 

PatanjalL 

The  a-sexually  generated  animals,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  also  called  Ksudrajantus  (lit.  small  animals). 
Patanjali  in  the  Mahabhasya  gives  several  alternative 
definitions  (or  descriptions)  of  this  class  of  animals. 
They  are  defined  (1)  as  animals  without  bones,  ^nrftwv*i: 

;  or  (2)  as  animals  that  do  not  possess  any 
blood  of  their  own,  w  ^  ^itfw  tt  wpFRre:  ;  or  (3) 
as  numbering  more  than  a  thousand  in  a  palmful,  i.e . 
minute  in  size  ;  or  (4)  as  not  easily  crushed ;  or  (5)  as 
comprehending  all  animals  up  to  the  ichneumon  (in  the 
animal  series),  — Mahabhasya , 

2-4-1. 

Susruta. 

Susruta  mentions  four  great  divisions:  (l)  San- 
svedaja,  born  of  moisture  and  heat :  this  division  is 
mentioned  first,  as  Dalvana  notes,  because  moisture 
and  heat  are  essential  factors  in  the  generation  of  all 
forms  of  animal  life,  including  the  classes  that  follow  ; 
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(2)  Jarayuja ,  viviparous  or  placental  ;  (3)  Andaja , 
oviparous ;  and  (4)  Udvijja ,  bursting  forth  (from  the 
ground,  or  perhaps  from  some  previous  unmanifest 
shape,  e.g.  frogs,  coccidm,  etc.).  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  Subsequently  the  order  of  enumeration  is 
changed:  (l)  Jarayuja ,  (2)  Andaja ,  (3)  Svedaja ,  (4) 
Udvijja.  One  reading  gives  the  order:  (1)  Svedaja , 
(2)  Andaja ,  (3)  Udvijja ,  and  (4)  Jarayuja.  Some 
commentators  point  out  that  the  order  in  the  text 
(whatever  that  may  be)  is  intended  to  indicate  the  order 
of  creation  by  Brahma. 

Susruta  mentions  man,  Vyala  (carnivorous  quad¬ 
rupeds),  and  Pasu  (herbivorous  quadrupeds)  as  examples 
of  the  viviparous ;  birds,  snakes,  and  Sarisripas  as 
examples  of  the  oviparous  ;  Krimis ,  Kit  as,  and  Pipilikas 
(worms,  insects,  ants,  etc.)  as  examples  of  the  moisture - 
born  ;  and  frogs  and  the  coccidse  (the  coccinella)  as 
examples  of  the  animals  that  “  burst  forth  ”  (eruptive 
or  metamorphic  ?).  Dalvana  notes  that  the  divisions 
are  really  cross-divisions  (xftfiTtfcs nc),  and  intended  to  be 
such,  as  the  natural  divisions  of  Jiva  and  species 
are  not  all  exclusively  oviparous  or  exclusively  vivi¬ 
parous.  For  example,  among  birds  (tjfgprr:,  winged 
animals),  bats  and  Valakas  are  viviparous  (^Toft 
TfTTxprr:) ;  indeed,  Valakas  are  some  of  them 
oviparous  and  some  viviparous  (xrf^g  ^Toft  smgifT 
*5Hi3srna).  Among  snakes,  the  AhipatdMs ,  a  species 
of  non-venomous  colubrines  snakes,  are  viviparous 
(o vo- viviparous  ?).  Among  the  moisture-born,  there 

some  kinds  of  ants  (ftntf%oFT:)  which  also  lay 

N  2 


are 
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eggs  or  burst  forth  (from  the  ground,  or  perhaps  from 
some  previous  unmanifest  shape)  (^fr^^rfq  WTf^rT 

The  oviparous  animals  are  divided  by  Susruta  into 
birds,  snakes,  Sarisripas ,  etc.  Dalvana  notes  that  the 
Sarisripas  include  fishes  and  Makar  as  (sea-fish  with 
fierce  teeth,  and  the  “  et  cetera  comprehends 

tortoises  and  crocodiles  (htt^vt:  srbmifhH: 

!  The 

“  moisture-born  ”  are  due  to  the  moisture  and  heat 
either  of  the  earth  or  of  organisms  (^fer^TT:  ht.  ^rrtc^q  ^ 
wwat  sttwt:).  Of  these,  the  Krimis  (worms)  arise 
from  the  moisture  of  the  faeces  in  the  bowels  (wi: 
cfrtejrfaT f^r  w  wren- — Dalvana)  ;  from  putrefying  dead 
bodies  (^tt — Susruta ;  cf.  spc^t  WrW^t 

ofn<t  — Gunaratna,  Tarka-rahasy a- dipikd 

(Jainamatam)  ;  from  decomposing  curd  or  milk  ( e.g . 
WH  ^  WT<Au  ~W€PTW  I** 

— J ayanta,  Nyaya-Manjari ,  Ahnika 

7,  *rw%^w). 

The  second  class,  Kitas ,  noticed  among  the  moisture- 
born,  include  the  scorpions,  the  six-spotted  venomous 
insect  sadvindu ,  etc.  (^fter  umra: — Dalvana). 

Of  these  the  scorpions  arise  from  cow-dung,  excreta  of 
snakes,  rotten  wood  wfw.  *rroii — Patanjali, 

Mahabhdsya ,  1-4-3) ;  cf.  also  Susruta,  Kalpasthdna, 
Chap.  VII. 

The  third  class,  Pipilikas ,  ants  and  the  like  insects, 
Dalvana  notes,  are  born  of  moisture  and  heat,  as  well 
as  of  eggs,  and  sometimes  burst  forth  from  the  ground 
(n^rfair  wtttt  ^rfgwr — Dalvana).  The  gnats  and  mos- 
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quitoes  (^ur5TWT*'q:)  are  also  usually  placed  among  the 
moisture-born.  An  anda  (egg)  is  described  as  oval,  of 
the  form  of  a  pesi  (?n£  — Dalvana  ;  cf . 


Sridhara,  Kandali,  vuff  fspsr  kh  irfew  writ 

Cf 


Chhandogya  and  Sankara. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Chhandogya  Upanisad 
classifies  animals  on  the  basis  of  their  vija  (ovum  or 
seed)  as  three-fold  (l)  Andaja,  born  of  eggs;  (2) 
Jivaja ,  viviparous  ;  and  (3)  Udvijja.  Sankara  explains 
that  the  udvijja  animals  arise  from  vegetable  organisms 
(^ftnr  WRT  Tufr  w*  ^fk^),  which  is  also  Charaka’s 
view,  as  we  have  seen  ;  but  unlike  Charaka,  Sankara 
holds  that  the  svedaja  animals  must  be  included  partly 
under  the  oviparous,  and  partly  under  the  udvijja 
(vegetable-born)  class  ( *fl  Is tH 4tur 
Chhandogya,  Prapathaka  6,  part  3). 

Evidently  the  idea  is,  that  though  vegetable 
organisms  may  pass  off  into  animal,  there  cannot  be 
generation  without  vija  (seed  or  ovum),  and  inorganic 
matter  without  vija  (seed  or  ovum)  cannot  give  rise  to 
animal  life.  Patanjali,  in  the  Mahdhhasya  ( circa 
150  b.c.),  mentions  the  opposed  view,  which  holds  that 
not  only  animal  organisms  but  also  vegetable  organisms, 
e.g.  grasses,  grow  from  inorganic  matter.  The  Durva 
grass,  for  example,  can  grow  from  deposits  ot  the  hair 
of  goats  and  cows,  just  as  scorpions  are  seen  to  develop 
out  of  cow-dung.  Patanjali  notes  the  orthodox  feankhya- 
Vedanta  explanation  that  these  are  not  cases  of  growth 
(or  transformation)  but  merely  of  coming  out  (^wurffti), 
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^ifrrcTrf  ^f^rt  *trw  nr^T?TTfvc^m^:  <pT  *ttw  stht 
wt  ^rejwr: — Mahabhasya ,  1-4-3. 

The  Dietary  Animals  in  Char  aka  and  Susruta. 

In  noticing  different  kinds  of  meat  for  dietary 
purposes,  Charaka  gives  a  classification  of  animals 
(mammals  and  birds)  which  has  only  a  practical  (thera¬ 
peutic)  significance. 

The  dietic  value  of  the  flesh  of  any  animal  was 
conceived  to  depend  mainly  on  its  habitat  and  mode  of 
life.  Dietary  animals  (mammals  and  birds)  were  accord¬ 
ingly  divided  into  eight  classes  (wf%vt  *ftf*T^TT^) : — 

(1)  Prasaha ,  carnivorous  as  well  as  non -carnivorous 
(Ohakrapani),  comprehending  land  quadrupeds  and  birds 
that  fall  on  their  food  with  force. 

(2)  Anupa ,  animals  that  live  in  marshy  or  water¬ 
logged  lands  or  graze  on  river-banks. 

(3)  Bhusaya  or  Vilesaya ,  animals  that  live  in  under¬ 
ground  holes. 

(4)  Vdrisaya ,  aquatic  animals,  both  fresh-water  and 
oceanic. 

(5)  Jalacliara,  amphibious  animals. 

(6)  Jang  ala,  animals  that  live  in  dry  and  elevated 
(hilly)  jungle  lands,  mostly  species  of  deer. 

(7)  Viskira ,  birds  that  scatter  their  food  in  picking 
up ;  and 

(8)  Pratuda ,  birds  that  pierce  or  torment  their  food 
(worms  and  fruits)  with  the  beak. 

In  the  chapter  on  articles  of  diet,  Susruta  gives  a 
practical  classification  of  (vertebrate)  animals  for  dietary 
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purposes.  Animals  that  find  a  place  in  this  dietary  are 
first  divided  into  two  classes  :  ( t )  Anvpa,  animals  that 
live  in  marshy  or  waterdogged  land  (or  m  water); 
(2)  Jdngala,  animals  that  live  in  dry  (hilly)  jungle  land. 
The  Jangalas  are  divided  into  five  classes,  and  the 
Anupas  into  eight.  The  thirteen  classes  are  based  on 
real  and  natural  distinctions  of  food  and  habitat ;  they  aie 
for  dietary  purposes  arranged  under  six  conventional  (or 

artificial)  classes  ^  ftrehturT 

vTursnu  hh  iuumt  fniRr^rn  Dah  ana, 
S&trasthtina,  Chap.  XXVII.).  These  thirteen  classes  of 
dietary  animals  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : 

I.  Jdngala  animals— JangMla,  Viskira,  Pratuda, 
Guhdsaya,  Prasaha,  Parnamriga,  Vilesaya  and 
Gramya ,  and 

II.  Anapa  animals — Kulechara,  Plava,  Kosastha, 
Pddina ,  and  Matsya . 

Of  these,  the  Matsyas  (fishes)  are  divided  into  two 
groups — fresh-water  (lit.  river-water)  and  sea-watei 
fishes.  Among  the  sea  fishes,  the  timi  and  the  timm- 

gala  (whales  ? 

Dalvana)  find  a  place,  as  also  the  makara  (shark, 
— Dalvana). 

The  Kosastha  (living  in  shells— mollusca)  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Matsyas  (fishes).  In  this  class 
are  enumerated  sankhas  (Conchifera),  sankhana  (smaller 
Conchifera),  sukti  (pearl-mussels),  sambuka  (Helix)  with 
spiral  shell  (^^T.— Dalvana),  valluka  (a  species  of 
Helix,  according  to  some,  ^  Dalvana),  etc. 

Dalvana  adds  vodika,  jalaiukti,  and.  various  species  of 

Helix 
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The  Padinas ,  aquatic  animals  having  pedal  (or  long 
dorsal)  appendages,  comprise  kurmas  (oval  or  oblorig- 
shaped  tortoises,  turtles),  the  kumbhiras  (crocodiles, 
Emydosauria,  Reptilia),  karkatas  (white  and  black  crabs, 
Crustacea),  the  sisumara  (a  species  of  the  Eelphinidse 
cetacea),  muscular,  with  a  sharp  protruding  snout, 
breathing  with  the  blow-hole  out  of  the  watei\  probably 
a  dolphin,  as  the  long  dorsal  fin  was  taken  for  a  sort  of 
pedal  appendage  (f?T^dihnfi:  g*fir  sftsftr  flrftrv: 

— Dalvana).  The  Padinas  do  not  represent 
any  natural  division. 

Of  the  other  Anupa  animals  (aquatic  or  amphibious 
animals),  the  plavas  (lit.  floating  on  the  water)  represent 
a  class  of  birds  (the  Natatores  and  the  Grallatores) 
exemplified  by  geese,  ducks,  cranes,  etc. 

The  Kulecharas  are  herbivorous  quadrupeds  that 
frequent  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ponds,  and  comprise 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  Gtivaya  ( Bos  gavcous), 
the  buffalo,  various  species  of  deer,  etc. 

Of  the  land  animals  ( Jangala ),  three  of  the  sub¬ 
divisions  represent  birds,  and  five,  mammals.  The 
land  birds  are:  (l)  the  Prasaha  birds,  birds  of  prey 
proper  (Raptores),  comprising  the  vulture,  kites,  hawks, 
owls,  etc.  (Charaka’s  Prasaha  is  a  much  wider  class) ; 
(2)  the  Viskiras ,  birds  that  scatter  their  food  in 
picking  up;  and  (3)  the  Pratudas,  birds  that  pierce  or 
torment  their  food  (fruits  or  worms)  with  the  beak. 
The  last  two  classes  comprehend  between  them  the 
Passeres  (proper  and  so-called),  the  Scansores,  the 
Rasores  and  the  Columbse. 

The  remaining  five  classes  of  Jangala  animals  are 
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mammals,  with  the  exception  of  several  species  of 
Vilesayas ,  which  are  reptiles.  The  Parnamrigas 
(arboreal  animals)  comprise  the  apes,  sloths,  squirrels, 
as  also  some  of  the  reptiles  and  carnivora.  Among  the 
Parnamrigas ,  the  Putighasa  is  a  kind  of  tree-cat 
giving  out  a  pungent  odour ;  the  Madgumusika  and 
the  Briksasdyika  are  arboreal  rodents  ;  and  the 
Avakusa  is  a  species  of  cow-tailed  monkey  (vide 
Dalvana).  The  Janghcdas  are  wild  animals,  herbivorous 
quadrupeds  that  are  strong-legged  and  quick-footed, 
comprising  various  species  of  deer  and  antelopes. 

The  Grdmyas  (lit.  living  in  or  about  villages, 
domesticated  quadrupeds)  comprise  the  horse,  the 
mule,  the  ass,  the  camel,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  etc. 
They  are  non-carnivorous,  being  distinguished  from 
the  carnivorous  quadrupeds  — Susruta,  — 

Charaka).  Some  are  Ekasapha  (animals  whose  hoofs 
are  not  cloven)  (srrR^br  ^  ^  *trt: — w*  wx: 

— Dalvana). 

The  Guhasayas  are  carnivorous  quadrupeds  (wan^r.) 
living  in  natural  caves  or  hollows.  They  comprise  the 
lion,  the  tiger,  the  wolf,  tho  hyena,  the  bear,  the 
panther,  the  cat,  the  jackal,  the  mrigevaru ,  etc. 
The  vrika  (wolf)  is  defined  as  a  dog-like  animal, 
small-sized  (in  comparison  with  the  lion  and  the 
tiger).  By  the  cat,  here,  wild-cats  are  meant.  The 
mrigevaru  is  described  as  a  jackal-like  animal  that 
kills  deer. 

Finally  come  the  Vilesayas ,  animals  that  live  in 
holes  or  burrows,  comprising  various  species  of  Rodents 
and  Insectivora,  and  several  species  of  Reptiles. 
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Snakes  in  Susruta-Nagdrjuna. 

The  Snakes  (Ophidse)  are  especially  noticed  by 
Susruta-Nagarjuna  in  the  chapters  relating  to  Toxi¬ 
cology  ( Kalpasthana ,  Chap.  IV.).  Five  different  genera 
or  families  are  noticed,  of  which  one  is  non-venomous 
and  four  venomous,  including  one  hybrid  and  three  pure 
or  unmixed  families.  Of  the  last,  (i)  the  Darvikaras 
(yFWRnb  — -Naia  Tripudians, 

Naia  Bungarus)  are  hooded,  swift  in  their  movements, 
diurnal  in  their  habits,  and  bear  on  their  hoods 
or  their  bodies  the  marks  of  chariot-wheels,  ploughs, 
umbrellas,  rhombs  or  cross-bands,  goads,  etc.  (2)  The 
Mandalis  (Vipera,  Viperidae  ?)  are  thick  (m),  slow- 
moving,  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  bear  circles  or 
rings  on  the  body  Charaka  adds  that  they 

are  without  hoods.  (3)  Rajimats  also  are  without 
hoods,  and  nocturnal,  and  bear  series  of  dots  or 
marks,  and  are  often  of  variegated  colours  on  the 
upper  parts  and  sides.  Twenty-six  varieties  are 
named  of  the  first,  two  of  the  second,  and  ten  of 
the  third. 

Of  the  Nirvisas,  non-venomous  snakes,  twelve 
varieties  are  mentioned,  including  Boidse  (wtFtt)  and  the 
Colubrine  Dendrophis  Of  the  Vaikaranja 

(hybrid)  snakes,  there  are  ten  varieties,  of  which  three 
are  produced  by  the  union  of  certain  venomous  species, 
and  seven  are  secondary  derivative  forms. 

The  Darvikaras  are  most  deadly  when  young,  the 
Mandalis  when  middle-aged,  the  Rajimats  when  aged. 
Their  poisons  act  differently,  and  an  elaborate  descrip- 
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tion  is  given  of  the  action  of  the  venom  of  each  of  the 
three  venomous  families. 

Snakes  in  the  Pur  anas. 

The  Bhavisya  Parana  gives  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  information.  The  Ndgas  (Naise)  copulate  in 
the  month  of  Jyaistha  or  Asadlia  (May  or  June), 
gestate  during  the  rainy  months  that  follow,  and  bring 
forth  about  two  hundred  and  forty  eggs  in  the  month 
of  Kdrtika  (November).  Most  of  these  are  devoured 
by  the  parents,  but  those  that  are  left  break  forth 
from  the  shell  in  about  two  months  (or  one  month, 
according  to  the  Agni  Parana). 

Eggs  of  a  golden  hue  like  that  of  the  (red)  flowers 
of  the  Calotropis  gig  ant  ea  produce  male 

young  ones,  those  somewhat  paler  and  of  an  elongated 
ovoid  shape  (^T^np^THTTT  bring  forth 

female  snakes,  and  those  of  the  hue  of  the  Sirisa- 
blossom  hermaphrodite  ones.  By  the  seventh  day  the 
young  snakes  turn  dark ;  in  a  fortnight  (or  twenty 
days,  according  to  another  account)  the  teeth  come  out. 
The  poison  is  formed  in  the  fangs  (^rrcO  in  three  weeks, 
and  becomes  deadly  in  the  twenty-fifth  night.  In  six 
months  Ndgas  shed  the  skin  (o?uj^). 

In  moving  on  the  ground,  the  folds  of  the  skin  on 
the  under  surface  alternately  expand  and  contract, 
appearing  to  put  out  and  draw  in  fine  filament-like 
legs,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  in  number.  The 
joints  on  the  skin  (scales  or  scutes — *r^nr.)  are  two 
hundred  and  forty  in  number  (perhaps  the  sub-caudals 
were  not  counted). 
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Snakes  are  killed  by  men,  mongooses,  peacocks, 
Cha/coras  (a  kind  of  partridge),  scorpions,  boars,  cats,  and 
the  hoofs  of  oxen.  Escaping  death  from  these  enemies, 
a  Naga  may  live  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The 
term  of  life  of  the  non- venomous  snake  is  shorter,  about 
seventy-five  years  ( Bhavisya  Pur  ana, 

The  Agni  Parana  gives  the  total  number  of  teeth  (of 
a  Naga)  as  thirty- two,  of  which  four  (two  on  either 
side)  are  venomous,  viz.  Kalaratri  and  Yamadutika, 
which  appear  to  be  the  names  of  the  fangs,  and  Kardli 
and  Makar i,  which  seem  to  stand  for  two  hard  (maxillary) 
teeth  accompanying  the  two  fangs  (cf.  also  Charaka — 
Dridliavala ,  Chikitsdsthdna ,  XXIIL,  f^fafaffarnr). 

Umdsvati’s  Classification  of  Animals. 

A  more  thorough  classification  of  animals  is  found 
in  the  ancient  Jaina  work,  the  Tattvdrthddhigama  of 
Umasvati,  which  the  Jaina  chronological  lists  enable  us 
to  assign  with  great  probability  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
decennium  after  Christ  ( circa  40  a.d.).  Umasvati’s 
classification  is  a  good  instance  of  classification  by 
series,  the  number  of  senses  possessed  by  the  animal 
being  taken  to  determine  its  place  in  the  series.  Perhaps 
only  senses  actively  determining  the  life-habits  were 
counted. 

I.  First  come  animals  with  two  senses,  viz.  touch 
(as  evidenced  by  contractility  of  tissue)  and  taste  (as 
involved  in  the  selection  and  rejection  of  food).  This 
division  comprises — 

(a)  Apddika  (Vermes  without  lateral  appendages, 
Scolecids). 
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(, b )  Nupuraka  (ring-like,  with  pendants,  Vermes 
with  unsegmented  lateral  appendages,  Annelids). 

(c)  Gandupada  (knotty-legged,  Arthropoda,  in¬ 
cluding  Crustacea,  Myriapoda,  etc.). 

(d)  Some  forms  of  Mollusca,  e.g.  Sarikha  (Conchifera, 
Lamelli  -  branchiata),  Suktika  (Pearl  -  mussel, 
Lamelli-branchiata),  and  Sambuka  (Helix). 

(e)  JaluM ,  Leeches  (Annelids). 

II.  Next  come  the  animals  with  three  senses,  namely 
smell  in  addition  to  the  primordial  senses  of  touch  and  taste 
involved  in  the  contraction  of  tissues  and  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  food.  Here  also  well-developed  and  active  senses 
alone  were  perhaps  intended ;  rudimentary  or  dorman  t 
senses  were  not  reckoned.  This  division  comprises 

(a)  Pipilikd ,  Ants  (Formicidse,  Hymenoptera). 

(b)  Rohinika ,  Red-ants  (Formicidse,  Hymenoptera). 

(c)  Upachikd ,  Kunthu ,  Tuburaka ,  Bugs  and  Fleas 
(Hemiptera,  Hemimetabola). 

(d)  Trapusctvija  and  Karpasasthikci ,  Cucumber-  and 
Cotton-weevils  and  Lice  (Aptera,  Ametabola). 

(e)  tiatapcidi  and  Utpataka ,  Spring-tails  (Aptera- 
Ametabola). 

( f)  Trinapatra,  Plant-Lice. 

(g)  Kastha-haraka ,  Termites,  White  ants  (Neuro- 
ptera,  Hemimetabola). 

HI.  Then  come  the  animals  with  four  well- 
developed  and  active  senses,  i.s.  sight,  smell,  taste, 
and  touch.  This  division  comprises — 

(a)  Bhramara ,  Varata ,  and  Sdrcmga ,  Bees,  Wasps, 
and  Hornets  (Hymenoptera,  Holometabola). 
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(b)  Maksika ,  Puttikd ,  Dansa ,  and  Masaka ,  Flies, 
Gnats,  Gad-flies,  and  Mosquitoes  (Diptera,  Holo- 
metabola). 

(c)  Vrischika  and  Nandydvarta ,  Scorpions  and 
Spiders  (Araehnida,  Arthropoda). 

(6?)  Pita ,  Butterflies  and  Moths  (Lepidoptera, 
Holometahola),  and 

(<0  Patanga ,  Grasshoppers  and  Locusts  (Grthopterai 
Hemimetabola). 

IV.  Finally  come  the  animals  (man  and  the  Tiryyak- 
yonis)  with  five  well-developed  and  active  senses. 
Omitting  man,  this  division  comprises — 

(a)  Matsya ,  Fishes. 

(b)  Uraga. 

(c)  Bhujanga. 

(d)  Paksi ,  Birds,  and 

(#)  Chatuspada,  Quadrupeds. 

Uraga  and  Bhujanga  in  popular  use  mean  reptiles ; 
but  here  evidently  Bhujanga  is  taken  to  mean  oviparous 
limbed  animals  (limbed  reptiles  and  Batrachians)  and 
not  creatures  whose  movements  are  crooked  or  in  the 
form  of  a  bent  bow;  and  Uraga  stands  for  apodal 
reptiles,  including  snakes  (Ophidse). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  three  divisions  fall 
under  the  Invertebrata,  and  the  fourth  is  identical  with 
the  Vertebra ta. 

This  last  division  (the  Vertebrata)  is  sub-divided  on 
a  different  basis,  viz.  the  mode  of  reproduction.  The 
sub-divisions  are  three  : — 

A. — Andaja,  oviparous  (Pisces,  Eeptilia,  and  Batra- 
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chia),  e.g.  Sarpa  (Snakes,  Ophidia,  Reptilia),  Godha 
(Varanidae  Lizards,  Reptilia),  Krikalasa  (Chameleons, 
Reptilia),  Grihagolika  (Common  Lizards,  Lacertilia), 
Matsya  (Pisces),  Kurma  (Tortoises,  Chelonia,  Reptilia), 
Nakra  (Crocodiles,  Reptilia),  Qisamdra  (Dolphin  or 
Porpoise,  Cetacea),  and  Birds  proper  with  feather  wings — 
the  Lomapaksa  paksis. 

Porpoises  are  erroneously  put  here,  being  really 
viviparous  like  other  Cetacea.  Frogs  are  not  mentioned 
in  this  list.  The  omission  is  strange.  Perhaps  (as  in 
Susruta)  frogs  were  believed  to  be  Udvijja  (eruptive  or 
metamorphic)  and  not  Andaja  (oviparous).  But  Susruta 
mentions  the  frogs  after  the  quadrupedal  and  centipedal 
Reptilia  ( Kanctva ,  Godheraka ,  Galagolika ,  and  Qatapadi). 

B.  — JarcLyuja ,  mammals  born  with  placenta,  including 
all  mammals  other  than  the  Potaja  (here  Jarayuja 
is  used  in  a  restricted  sense):  (1)  Man,  (2)  Cow, 
(3)  Buffalo,  (4)  Goat  and  Sheep,  (5)  Horse,  (6)  Ass, 
(7)  Camel,  (8)  Deer,  (9)  Yak  ( Chamara ),  (10)  Hog, 
(ii)  Bos  Gavseus  ( Gdvaya ) — Ungulata,  (12)  Lion, 
(13)  Tiger,  (14)  Bear,  (15)  Panther,  (16)  Dog,  (17)  Jackal, 
(18)  Cat  (Carnivora),  etc. 

The  Apes,  though  not  expressly  mentioned,  are  also 
to  be  included. 

C.  — Potaja ,  a  class  of  placental  mammals  comprising 
the  Deciduata  with  the  exception  of  Man,  the  Apes,  and 
the  Carnivora,  e.g.  &allaka  (Porcupine,  Rodentia), 
Hasti  (Elephant,  Proboscidea),  Svavit  and  Ldpaka. : 
(Hedgehogs  and  other  creatures  that  lap  up,  Insectivora), 
Sasa  and  Sayika  (Hare,  Rabbit,  and  Squirrel,  Rodentia), 
Nakula  (Ichneumon,  which  though  carnivorous  is 
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supposed  to  come  under  tlie  Deciduata),  Musik  (Mice, 
Rodentia),  and  the  Charma-paksa  PaJcsis,  so-called  birds 
with  leathern  wings  (Bats,  Chiroptera)  e.g.  Valguli 
(Flying-Fox),  (Flying-Cat,  Micro-Chiroptera) 

and  Jalukd  (apparently  meaning  blood-sucking  Bats  or 
Vampires,  though  these  are  scarcely  found  in  the  Old 
World). 

The  Potaja  class  thus  comprises  the  following 
Deciduata :  Proboscidea,  Rodentia,  Insectivora,  and 
Chiroptera. 

The  term  Potaja  is  intended  to  signify  that  these 
animals  are  born  without  the  placenta  which  is  thrown 
off  as  an  afterbirth,  whereas  such  of  the  Jarayujas  as 
are  not  Potajas  are  born  with  the  placenta  attached  to 
the  embryo.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  Man, 
the  Apes,  and  the  Carnivora  should  not  also  be  reckoned 
among  the  Potajas.  An  explanation  is  suggested 
below  (p.  200). 

q  ^  c^^TT - TWflfcrt  HTrU  I 

Cn>»  A  ^  \3  tx  Cx  C 

fqqffA^u  A  wf 3  5^"  _  ^  qT^TTW^rr-  snr  - 

Tj  ^TTTfT^-rUn  cfc'l  Y^TT  of)  -  Wrffat  Wtfuj 

o  \  t  * 

-{TZ  -  -  ^fsp?rpj%efrr-^  - 

<  WrTt  ^  Wting- 

Wit  ^  ^TTTcFWEq^T^t  I  (Uma- 

svati,  TattvarthadJiigana ,  Chap.  II.,  Sutra  24). 

VfTTVifUTt 

I  qffcipTft  ^ 
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3TW^-?ftrT--<3Tf iTWTTO-  W 

Wrrrt  WR  i  (Umasvati, 

ibid. ,  Chap.  II.,  Sutra  34). 

Section  2. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  ancient  Hindu  classification  of  animals,  as 
gathered  from  the  authorities  mentioned  above,  may 
be  briefly  summarised  thus  : — 

A. — Ksudrajantus ,  boneless  ancl  without  (red)  blood. 
Invertebrata,  divided  into — 

(< a )  Ayonija ,  a-sexually  generated,  e.g.  the  Svedaja , 
born  of  moisture  and  heat,  and  the  Udvijja 
(eruptive  or  metamorphie,  e.g .  the  coccinella) ;  and 

( h )  Yonijct ,  sexually  generated,  e.g.  the  Andaja , 
oviparous. 

But  some  are  both  a-sexually  and  sexually  gene¬ 
rated,  being  both  Svedajas  and  Andajas,  or  Udvijjas 
and  Andajas. 

The  Ksudrajantus  (Invertebrata)  comprise — 

(I.)  The  Krimis ,  Vermes  :  ( a )  Apddikas  without 
lateral  appendages  ( cf .  Scolecids),  ( b )  Nupurakas , 
Annelids  (a  section),  (c)  Gandupadas ,  Arthro- 
poda  (a  section). 

(II.)  The  Jalukds ,  Leeches,  of  which  twelve  species 
are  described,  six  venomous  and  six  innocuous 
(cf.  Susruta’s  careful  description,  Sutrasththdna, 
Chap.  XIII.). 

(III.)  Kosasthas,  Shelled  Animals,  some  forms  of 
Mollusca,  e.g.  the  Sankhas  (Conchifera),  the 
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tfuktikas  (pearl-mussels),  the  Sambukas  (spiral- 
shelled  Helix),  the  Vodikas ,  etc. 

(IV.)  Then  the  Insects,  typified  by  the  Ants, 
comprising — 

(a)  Pipilika ,  Rohinika  (ants,  Hymenoptera). 

(b)  Upachikd ,  Kunthu ,  Tuburaka  (bugs  and 

flies,  Hemiptera). 

(c)  Cucumber-  and  cotton-lice  (Aptera). 

(d)  Satapadi ,  Utpataka  (spring-tails,  Aptera). 

(e)  Trinapatra ,  grass-  or  plant-lice  (Aptera). 

(/)  Termites  (Neuroptera). 

(V.)  Insects  typified  by  the  Hexopoda,  comprising — 

(a)  Bhramara ,  Varata,  Saranga ,  bees,  wasps, 
and  hornets. 

(0  Maksika,  Puttika ,  Dansa ,  Mas  aka,  flies, 
gnats,  gadflies,  and  mosquitoes. 

(c)  Vrischika  and  Nandyavarta ,  scorpions  and 

spiders  (Arachnida,  Arthropoda). 

(d)  Kita,  butterflies  and  moths  ;  and 

(0)  Patanga ,  grasshoppers  and  locusts. 

Susruta-Nagarjuna  names  six  varieties  of  ants,  six 
varieties  of  flies,  five  of  mosquitoes  (including  one 
marine  and  one  mountain  kind),  eight  varieties  of 
Satapadis  (centipedes),  thirty  varieties  of  scorpions,  and 
sixteen  of  spiders  ( Lutds ).  Of  the  Kit  as,  the  glow¬ 
worm  and  the  Tailakita  (lit.  oil- worm)  are  said  to  be 
luminous  (phosphorescent,  cf.  Rajanighantu  wflrlc5«FfTT) . 

B. — The  Tiryyakyoni  animals,  sexually  generated 
animals  other  than  such  of  the  Ovipara  as  are  included 
under  the  Ksudrajantu ,  in  other  words,  sexually  generated 
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animals  possessing  bones  and  blood — corresponding  to 
the  Yertebrata — comprise  the  following  classes  : — 

I.  Andaja ,  oviparous — 

(a)  The  Matsyas ,  fishes,  divided  into  river-water 
fishes  and  sea  fishes.  Susruta  names  eleven 
species  of  the  latter.  The  Timi  (whale  ?)  is 
reckoned  as  a  sea-fish.  The  Makara  (shark)  is 
also  mentioned,  but  the  Kurmcts ,  Kumbhiras , 
and  Sisumdras  (tortoises,  crocodiles,  and  dol¬ 
phins)  are  excluded  from  the  class,  as  also  the 
so-called  shell-fish,  being  placed  among  the 
Pddinas  and  the  Kosasthas  respectively. 

(b)  The  Uragas,  apodal  reptiles,  including  the  Sarpas 
(snakes,  Ophidia).  Five  classes  of  snakes  are 
mentioned,  one  non-venomous,  three  venomous, 
and  one  hybrid.  Eighty  varieties  of  snakes  are 
named,  but  the  classification  is  based  on  super¬ 
ficial  characters,  e.g.  markings  on  the  scales,  etc., 
and  do  not  touch  any  anatomical  peculiarities. 
The  pathological  observations  regarding  the 
distinct  action  of  the  poisons  of  different  orders 
seem  to  be  good. 

( c )  Bhujangas ,  oviparous  animals  with  lateral,  pedal 
appendages,  both  Reptiles  and  Batrachians. 
Many  of  these  are  quadrupedal  and  five-clawed 

(^rpn^Tt  wtzi:  wtot: — Dalvana). 

The  Bhujangas  include  : — 

1 .  G odha ,  Grihagolika  and  Krikaldsa  ( V arantas 
lizards,  common  lizards,  and  chameleons). 
Susruta  names  four  varieties  of  the 

o  2 
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Kanava,  a  species  of  chameleon-like 
lizards  (cf.  Ladydyana  quoted  by  Dalvana, 
Kalpasthanci ,  Chap.  VIII.),  also  six  varie¬ 
ties  of  Galagolika  (a  species  of  lizards), 
and  five  varieties  of  Godheraka ,  V  aranus- 
like  lizards,  but  smaller  in  size. 

Susruta  mentions  the  frogs  ( Udvijja , 
eruptive  or  metamorphic '?)  after  the 
quadrupedal  and  centipedal  Beptilia 
(Kanava,  Godheraka ,  Galagolika ,  and 
gatapadi).  Eight  species  of  frogs  are 
named.  The  frogs  are  explained  by  the 
mythologist  to  have  arisen  from  dirty 
water  in  the  rainy  season.  .  « wit: 
(i.e.  won:  (cf.  Dalvana, 

Kalpasthdna ,  Chap.  VIII.). 

2.  Kurmas  and  Nakras ,  tortoises  and  croco¬ 

diles  (Chelonia  and  Emydosauria,  Bep¬ 
tilia).  Some  species  of  the  former  are 
oval,  others  elongated  (^StHW^t:)- 

3.  Sisumaras ,  the  Delphinidae  (Odontocete 

cetacea). 

Susruta’s  Pddinas  (aquatic  animals 
having  pedal  or  long  dorsal  appendages) 
are  a  conventional  class  formed  for 
practical  dietary  purposes,  and  include  (2) 
and  (3)  and  also  the  Kar katas,  crabs 
(Crustacea).  Umasvati  s  Bhujanga  class, 
being  a  natural  sub-division  of  Vertebrates, 
does  not  include  Crustacea,  which  are 
rightly  placed  among  the  Invertebrates. 
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(d)  LomapaJcsa  paksi,  winged  animals  with  feathery 
wings,  birds  proper.  These  are  oviparous, 
while  the  winged  animals  with  leather  wings 

are  placental ia  of  the  Deciduata 

class  (tu^tt:). 

The  Birds  proper  are  divided  into  four  classes  : — 

(1)  Plavas ,  aquatic  or  amphibious  birds,  comprising 
the  Natatores  and  the  G-ralla tores.  Various 
species  are  described. 

(2)  Viskiras ,  those  that  scatter  their  food  in 
picking  up. 

(3)  Pratudas ,  those  that  pierce  or  torment  their 
food  (fruits  or  grains). 

The  enumeration  of  the  species  under  (2)  and 
(3)  shows  that  these  two  classes  included 
the  Passeres  (verse  and  so-called),  the  Scan- 
sores,  the  Rasores,  and  the  Columbse. 

(4)  Prasahas ,  birds  of  prey  proper  (Raptores). 
Dalvana’s  descriptions  of  deer  and  birds  are  precise, 

turning  upon  coloration,  habits  of  life,  etc.,  e.g.  the 
descriptions  of  the  Ruru,  the  Karandava,  and  the 
Kanka,  expressly  quoted  from  some  (unnamed)  hand¬ 
books  : — 

srcfk  sriroufl  i  ^rw — 

“  W3KWI  I 

futht  srdk  st#  ttfir  i 

i  ^  ^ 

i  ^ tv:  i  ” 

^fcT  l 
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The  sources  from  which  Dalvana  derives  detailed 
information  about  these  varied  forms  of  animal  life  are 
now  unavailable,  but  these  extracts  abundantly  testify 
to  the  minute  Nature  study  of  the  Hindus. 

The  Hindus  had  of  course  no  idea  of  an  anatomical 
classification  of  birds. 

The  ancient  writer  Lady  ay  ana  had  a  much  better 
idea  of  zoological  description  in  reference  to  the  Katas 
(insects  and  reptiles,  vide  infra). 

II. — Jardyujas  (viviparous,  lit.  placentalia)  in  the 
usual  wider  sense,  comprising — 

(a)  Charmapaksa  paksis ,  leather-winged  animals, 

which  are  Decidua ta  ( Potaja ).  Charaka  calls 

them  Mrigapaksina  (mammal  birds),  and  distin¬ 
guishes  them  from  the  birds  of  prey  proper,  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  Prasahas  ( Sutrasthdna , 
Chap.  XXVII.).  The  Bats  mentioned  are 

(1)  Valguli  (flying-fox). 

(2)  The  Paksi  Virdla  (flying-cat,  micro- 

Chiroptera). 

(3)  The  Bharanda  (a  species  of  micro-Chiro- 
ptera,  the  horse-shoe  bat?). 

(4)  The  Jalukd  (lit.  aquatic  or  amphibious,  or 

more  probably  leech,  bat,  blood-sucking 
or  vampire  bat?).  These  are  placed 
among  carnivorous  animals. 

(b)  The  Vilesaya  Jardyujas ,  mammals  that  live  in 
holes  or  burrows,  including  various  species  of 
Rodents  and  Insectivora,  which  are  named. 
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Eighteen  different  varieties  of  mice  are  specified 
(Susruta,  Kalpasthdna,  Chap.  VI.). 

(c)  Parnamrigas ,  arboreal  mammals,'  comprising 
some  Rodents  (squirrels,  etc.),  a  wild-cat,  the 
sloths,  and  the  apes  (^tt). 

(d)  Non -carnivorous  quadrupeds  foaren^T:) : — 

(1)  Janghalas  (lit.  strong-legged  quadrupeds, 

frequenting  hilly  and  jungly  tracts),  com¬ 
prising  various  species  of  deer  (non- 
carnivorous  wild  animals, 

(2)  Kulechara,  mammals  grazing  on  the 

banks  of  rivers,  and  frequenting  marshy 
places,  comprising  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  gaveya  (Bos  gavseus ),  the 
buffalo,  the  hog,  and  also  several  species 
of  deer  (which  live  in  well-watered  lands). 
These  are  also  non-carnivorous  (*reF*n^). 

(3)  Grdmyas  (lit.  living  in  or  near  villages), 
non-carnivorous,  domesticated  quadru¬ 
peds,  some  with  undivided  hoof,  others 
with  cloven  hoof,  comprising  the  horse, 
the  mule,  the  ass,  the  camel,  the  cow,  the 
goat,  the  sheep,  etc.  These  are  all  non- 
carnivorous.  The  dog  and  the  cat  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  list. 

(e)  Carnivorous  quadrupeds,  Guhasaya  (living  in 
natural  caves  or  hollows,  carnivorous  Kravyada ), 
comprising  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  wolf  (of  the 
dog  class),  the  hyena,  the  bear,  the  panther,  the 
cat,  the  jackal,  etc.  The  Carnivora  were  termed 
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Vyalas  or  Kravyctdas ,  and  the  Herbivora  Pasus 
(in  a  wider  sense). 

(/)  Man. 

The  term  Jarayuja ,  in  a  wider  sense,  came  to  mean 
“  viviparous/’  and  included  the  above  orders  of  animals. 
But  the  Jainas  used  the  term  Jarayuja  in  a  narrower 
sense  to  mean  only  those  viviparous  animals  which 
come  out  at  birth  with  the  placenta  (a-deciduata).  The 
Deciduata  (including  the  Proboscidea,  the  Rodentia,  the 
Insectivora,  the  Cliiroptera,  etc.)  were  termed  Potaja , 
lit.  viviparous  animals  born  without  placenta.  Man, 
the  apes,  and  the  Carnivora  are,  however,  reckoned  with 
the  Jarayuja  (viviparous,  born  with  placenta).  Perhaps 
the  afterbirth  was  observed  in  these  cases,  whereas  the 
Potajas  (Deciduata)  may  have  been  erroneously  con¬ 
ceived  to  throw  off  no  placenta  (w  w®,  supra). 

Ladyayana  appears  to  have  made  a  special  study 
of  the  classification  of  Kit  as  (Insects  and  Reptiles), 
and  is  quoted  by  Dalvana  as  a  great  authority  on 
the  subject. 

The  various  forms  (^q)  of  Kitas  are  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  another  by  peculiarities  in  the 
following  marks  : — 

(1)  Dottings  or  markings,  (2)  wings,  (3)  pedal 
appendages,  (4)  mouth,  with  antennae  or  nippers 
(g^?^i — Dalvana),  (5)  claws,  (6)  sharp,  pointed  hairs 
or  filaments,  (7)  stings  in  the  tail,  (8)  hymenopterous 
character  (tffet:  q^rtafa:),  (9)  humming  or  other  noise, 
(10)  size,  (11)  structure  of  the  body,  (12)  sexual  organs 
(this  is  how  I  interpret  linga  here),  and  (13)  poison  and 
its  action  on  bodies. 
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Cf.  tu|:  mf:  5#: 

5rt:  wn£w$\n$:  vmv:  wftafa:  1 

C\ 

trt§:  uH^rrfq  stcIth: 

'5F^3T?Tt  T£WR  fw^j*  II 


(Quoted  from  Ladyayana  by  Dalvana,  Kalpasthdna , 
Chap.  VIII.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HINDU  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  BIOLOGY. 

Section  1. 

METABOLISM. 

The  food  that  we  eat  contains  five  classes  of  organic 
compounds.  From  their  radicles  or  predominant 
elements,  the  substances  are  named  Earth-compounds, 
Ap-compounds,  Tejas-compounds,  V&yu-compounds,  and 

A 

Akasa-compounds.  The  Earth-compounds  supply  the 
hard,  formed  matter  of  the  body,  the  Tejas-compounds 
give  the  animal  heat  (or  the  metabolic  heat),  the  Vayu- 
compounds  are  the  sources  of  the  motor-force  in  the 
organism,  the  Ap-compounds  furnish  the  watery  parts 
of  the  organic  fluids,  and  the  Akasa-compounds  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  finer  etheric  essence  which  is  the  vehicle 
of  the  conscious  life 

Roughly  speaking,  the  Earth-compounds  answer  to 
the  nitrogen  compounds  in  the  food,  the  Tejas-com¬ 
pounds  to  the  hydro-carbons  (heating-producing),  and 
the  Vayu-compounds  to  the  carbo-hydrates  (dynamic). 
The  Ap-compounds  are  the  watery  parts  of  food  and 
drink.  The  flesh,  for  example,  is  a  tissue  composed 
principally  of  the  Earth-compounds ;  the  fat,  of  the  Earth  - 
and  Ap-compounds ;  the  bones,  of  Earth-,  Vayu-,  and 
Tejas-compounds.  Different  operations  of  the  metabolic 
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heat  (perhaps  different  digestive  fluids  are  also  meant)  are 
required  to  digest  the  different  substances  in  the  food. 

The  course  of  metabolism  is  described  as  follows. 
The  entire  alimentary  canal  is  called  the  Mahasrotas 
(the  great  channel). 

The  food  goes  down  the  gullet  by  the  action  of  the 
bio-motor  force,  the  Prana  Vdyu. 

In  the  stomach  (wrcujnO  the  food  becomes  mixed  up, 
first  with  a  gelatinous  mucus  (whjrr  ^nii)  which  has  a 
saccharine  taste,  and  then  gets  acidulated  by  the  further 
chemical  action  of  a  digestive  juice  (f^nrr^ Ht  hh:, 
evidently  the  gastric  juice  is  meant).  Then  the  bio¬ 
motor  force,  the  Samdna  Vdyu ,  begins  to  act,  and 
drives  down  the  chyme,  by  means  of  the  Grahani  Nadi , 
to  the  Pittdsaya  (duodenum,  lit.  bile-receptacle),  and 
thence  to  the  small  intestines  (the  ^rrcw^nO-  these, 
the  bile  (or  rather  the  digestive  substance  in  the  bile,  as 
opposed  to  the  colouring  element)  acts  on  the  chyme 
and  converts  the  latter  into  chyle  (vn),  which  has  at 
first  a  katu  taste  (pungency).  This  chyle  contains  in 
a  decomposed  and  metamorphosed  condition  all  the 
organic  compounds,  viz.  tissue-producing  Earth-com¬ 
pounds,  water-parts  or  Ap-compounds,  heat-producing 
Tejas-compounds,  force-producing  Vayu-compounds,  and 
lastly,  finer  etheric  constituents  which  serve  as  the 
vehicle  of  consciousness.  The  essence  of  chyle  (^tshhth) 
from  the  small  intestines  is  driven  by  the  bio-motor 
force,  the  Prana  Vdyu ,  along  a  Dhamani  trunk  (of.  the 
thoracic  duct),  first  to  the  heart  (which  is  a  great 
receptacle  of  chyle),  and  thence  to  the  liver  (and  the 
spleen)  ;  and  in  the  liver  the  colouring  substance  in 
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the  bile  acts  on  the  essence  of  chyle,  especially  on  the 
Tejas-substance  therein,  and  imparts  to  it  a  red  pigment, 
transforming  it  into  blood  ;  but  the  grosser  part  of  chyle 
(^Tc^hpt)  proceeds  along  the  Dhamams,  being  driven 
by  the  bio-motor  force,  the  Vydna  Vayu ,  all  over  the 
body. 

When  the  blood  has  been  formed,  the  essence  of 
chyle  in  the  blood,  acted  on  by  Vayu  (bio-motor  force) 
and  Mams&gni  (the  flesh-forming  metabolic  heat),  forms 
the  flesh-tissue,  the  Earth-compound  of  the  food- 
substance  especially  contributing  to  this  tissue.  Of  the 
flesh-tissue  thus  formed,  the  grosser  part  goes  to  feed  or 
replenish  the  flesh-tissue  all  over  the  body.  The  finer 
essence  of  flesh  in  the  blood  in  the  chyle,  acted  on  again 
by  Vayu  (bio-motor  current)  and  the  fat-forming 
metabolic  heat  (*^sfhf)  in  the  menstruum  of  lymph 
wnfijns),  receives  viscosity  and  whiteness,  and 
produces  the  fatty  tissue,  the  Earth-compounds  and 
Ap-compounds  of  the  food  specially  contributing  to  the 
product.  This  fat  in  the  chyle  (or  blood),  or  rather  the 
grosser  part  of  it,  replenishes  the  fatty  tissue  of 
the  body,  but  the  finer  essence  of  fat  in  the  flesh  in 
the  blood  in  the  chyle,  acted  on  by  Vayu  (bio-motor 
current)  and  the  marrow-forming  metabolic  heat,  in  the 
menstruum  of  lymph  (^wrjw),  becomes  hard  (crystal¬ 
line)  and  forms  bone,  the  Earth-,  Vayu-,  and  Tejas- 
compounds  contributing  principally  to  the  product.  The 
essence  of  the  fat  fills  the  hollow  channels  of  the  bones, 
and  acted  on  again  by  bio-motor  Vayu  and  metabolic 
heat,  becomes  transformed  into  marrow.  The  marrow 
is  similarly  transformed  into  the  semen,  which  is  con- 
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veyed  down  by  means  of  a  pair  of  Dfiamanis  or  ducts 
(ir  lodged  in  its  receptacles  (sprro — w^),  and 

discharged  by  means  of  another  pair  of  ducts  (^f^prni). 
The  semen,  or  rather  all  the  elements  in  their  finer 
essence,  give  off  ojas,  which  returns  to  the  heart, 
the  receptacle  of  chyle  and  blood,  and  again  floods 
the  body  and  sustains  the  tissues,  thus  completing  the 
wheel  or  self-returning  circle  of  metabolism  (xrfr^f^J 
^rtt,  cf.  Charaka  and  Vagbhata). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  throughout,  the  fluid  in  the 
chyle  or  blood  acts  as  the  menstruum,  though  occasion¬ 
ally  the  lymph,  which  is  itself  a  derivative  from  the 
chyle,  is  added,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fatty  tissue  and 
the  bones ;  and  that  each  preceding  element  or  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  body  (vtj — vnj)  takes  up  the 
proper  organic  compounds  from  the  food  chyle  to  form 
the  next  element  or  tissue.  Throughout,  also,  the 
chemical  changes  are  due  to  the  metabolic  heat  which 
breaks  up  the  compounds  and  recombines,  but  the 
operations,  and  even  the  vehicles  perhaps,  of  this  heat 
are  different.  For  example,  these  heat-corpuscles  in 
the  biliary  ducts  produce  the  bile,  but  the  bile-secretion 
is  supposed  to  contain  two  distinct  substances:  (1)  a 
digestive  fluid  in  the  duodenum  (ftraTSPi),  which  acts  on 
the  chyme  to  produce  the  chyle  7 

and  (2)  a  colouring  bile-substance  in  the  liver,  which 
adds  a  red  pigment  to  the  chyle  and  transforms  it  into 
blood  (wajrr^T  f^).  Besides,  there  are  three  other  biles, 
of  which  the  aqueous  humour  in  the  eye  is  supposed  to 
be  one  fr#),  helping  in  the  formation  of  visual 

images  This  is  the  view  of  Dhanvantari  and 
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his  school,  but  Atreya  holds  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  bile  really  performs  the  first  (digestive)  function, 
for  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  animal  heat  arising 
from  the  working  of  the  whole  bodily  machine. 

There  are  three  different  hypotheses  regarding  the 
course  of  metabolism  and  the  successive  transformations 
of  the  chyle  fw 

— Chakrapani,  Bhanumati,  Sutrasthana,  XIV., 
10 ;  also  his  commentary  on  Charaka,  Sutrasthana, 
XXVIII.),  but  my  account  is  based  on  the  second  hypo¬ 
thesis,  which  has  the  preference  of  Chakrapani  (^r*u). 
It  may  be  added  as  a  curiosity  that  each  element  of  the 
body  (^m)  under  the  metabolic  heat  is  supposed  to  give 
off  a  finer  essence  (^topt),  which  serves  as  the  material 
of  the  next  succeeding  element,  and  a  dross  (w$),  which 
forms  some  of  the  excreta  in  the  body  (including  the 
nails,  the  hair,  etc.),  besides  retaining  its  own  substance 
(the  gross  or  main  part),  which  is  driven  along  by  the 
Vdyus  (bio-motor  or  vital  currents),  or  by  the  Srotcis , 
to  its  destination  in  the  body. 

Some  idea  of  circulation  appears  to  have  been 
entertained,  for  the  heart  which  receives,  and  then  sends 
down  the  chyle  through  the  Dhamanis ,  gets  it  back 
transformed  into  blood,  and  the  ojas  also  proceeds  from 
the  heart  and  returns  to  it  along  with  the  chyle  and 
the  blood. 

(Cf.  Vagbhata,  wt:  firon  %tt:  xwaw-4  ikf:  i 

TJ^HWTrSToR  re  WT^TT:  I  3TOTT 

^  \  \ 

i — Susruta,  Sutrasthana ,  Ch.  XL VI.  ;  cf.  also 
— Ibid,, Ch.  XLI.  ^NTOT^ranrarr:  Tpgfarnrr:  *nrwrr:  i  wr?T- 
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iwr^  tor  htth  mPJNiqT^  torth  i  totht  h  h  TOnfor  tot 
H7TWR  HTO  I  TOTOT:  TjrfWTO  SRU  SRbg  $TOTH  >  RffffTOT 

Cv  \  t  \  \ 

TOT  TO  g  HTfw**  I  H^TTOt  ^if^T  mHTOTOTOHT  I — 

Char  aka  quoted  by  Dalvana.  totohto  *^bj*nch^x , 

wbni  ofrxfi  xtttt  ■fagr^TgSfrt  to:  i  hurt  tothttoh  TORdHTHHiro  ' 
wt  fqTOTT  HR  HT  HfTOftftrTT  l  RTHWTOHURn  VT&sft 

TOWfblTT  I  WRURTHTOR  ^  TOT  I  TOTRTHTOH  TOT 

TTT  fTOTOT  HHTTV:  l  Hc^TORcST  rTOHTHTO  P=jg^frT  '  •  •  •  TOR 
fcnTO  thTOTTR  UTfT7R  I  ^HVTgH^g^HTTOTOT  3  q  $1  UH'H  1  •  •  • 
WHTTHTHt  HTOTTOTOTHt  HTOHU  fTOtTOdT  RCTTO1  TRt  TOrTO^frT  I 
HTTOPRTOHT  TO  TO  HtTOTO&frT  I  TOTO  R  TOTTWI  HtH  HfROR- 

\  s3  C 

jTOm,  mrnrt  urn  Trfnr^t  ^  ^sfirsiTHTr  i  ^fw^ftfcnrbrt 

hs^tb:  ihwrBu:,  ir=irrl<TO  *mntsfw  irrft  oth  i  BrrtfB  bb 

\  6  ^  ^  c  x 

TfftfTOTOHt  HR  TObTO:  I  H^HT  7TTf*T  ^TOT  WI  TO5TT  rffTt  WrT.  I 
ttrirHsTO  h:  t??:  3T3>  hrtto  to:  i — Charaka-Dridhavala 

\  \a 

Samhita  quoted  by  Aruna  in  his  commentary  on 
Y  agbhata. ) 

TOT  "igTTfHTO  HWTTOt  HigTT^HTSTTTOffT  [  TOT  TO  TO 

TOH  TO  SHTOfrT  •  TO  TORMHHRTfT  TOTOpH  TORHffTO  TO- 
TOfH  I  TO  H  TOTOTHH  HTT^Ht^R  TO  HtTOfrf  I  TOT  TOTOTOT 

jrtHHT3rrrofH^  fttott HTNnnp  toto  3rrrof7T  i  (Chakradatta, 
Bhanumati).  This  passage  shows  that  the  venous 
blood  ”  was  conceived  to  be  chyle-essence  mixed  with 
blood,  and  that  the  circulation  of  the  chyle,  so  far  as  it 
was  held  to  contribute  its  quota  to  the  constituent 
elements  and  tissues  of  the  body,  was  really  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  (rot 
T^HTisrro  HtTOTsnrofff).  This  will  be  abundantly  clear 
from  the  following  account  of  the  course  of  the  chyle 

and  the  blood  : — 

hit:  htitorrtitor  tott  toh:  i  •  •  •  to: 
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yrtTixwww  ttoi  wr 
TOT  TO  TO  fH%cftTOffT  \  to:  THTOTTOTOt  TO 

6  \ 

fTTg-frT  I  ...  TO:  TORTOJ  ^T?TTTTO  ft  HTUf  TOrT.  I  ^PSf  i 

htht  ttototo  ftji^  TOftanr:  stvIttttoJ  tir  trto  ^tth- 
^npfT  ifTfftvroftfH:  TOTH  TO^TT^TTOTf^  ^fTOTftf  TOHTfw  I  TO: 
H^fiHPT:  ^TTTOTJHrrafTrft  NTOItV.  f^TTTfTO  ^TTTTOTTfTI  HfHTTO 
i?Tfw  i  et  seq . 

This  finer  essence  of  chyle  which  nourishes  the  flesh 
is  also  carried  in  the  blood,  on  the  irrigation  channel 
hypothesis  (^^t^-^tptr) . 

Section  2. 

THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

The  standing  puzzle  of  Hindu  anatomy  and  physio¬ 
logy  is  the  classification  of  the  Sir  as,  Dhamanis ,  and 
Srotas,  the  channels,  passages,  and  ducts  in  the  body 
including  the  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  lymphatic  vessels,  etc. 
The  difficulty  was  felt  by  the  ancient  observers  them¬ 
selves.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  Dhamanis  and 
Srotas  are  only  modifications  of  the  Sirds,  and  that  the 
division  is  artificial.  Susruta,  however,  contends  that 
they  are  distinct,  because  they  can  be  traced  to  different 
roots  and  have  different  functions ;  they  are  apt  to  be 
confounded  only  because  they  are  minute,  juxtaposed, 
and  similar  in  function  (Susruta,  Sdrirasthdna, 
Chapter  IX.).  Charaka  also  accepts  the  established 
division,  but  points  out  that  the  numbers  as  estimated 
are  conjectural  (^f?n&TOrTRt  toSto,  Sdrirasthana , 
Chapter  VII.). 

The  Sirds ,  Dhamanis ,  and  Srotas  form  networks 
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(sncnfir)  of  cords,  fibres,  passages,  which  in  the  foetus 
take  their  rise  from  the  umbilical  cord,  and  proceed 
upwards  to  the  heart  and  head,  downwards  to  the 
kidneys  and  rectum,  and  outwards  to  the  trunk  and 
limbs.  These  three  classes  comprise  all  the  vehicles  or 
conductors  of  the  fluids,  secretions,  and  currents  in  the 
bodily  system. 

The  Srotas  (currents).  This  is  a  peculiarity  of 
Hindu  physiology.  The  chyle,  the  blood,  the  Vayu , 
the  metabolic  fluid  (fen*),  the  lymph,  the  fat,  the  marrow, 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
by  means  of  subtle  currents  ( Srotas )  with  the  same 
kind  of  fluid  (or  tissue)  in  every  other  part.  Without 
supposing  such  special  connections,  many  pathological 
phenomena  cannot  be  explained. 

The  Sirds  are  divided  into  four  groups  :  ( 1 )  the 
arteries  for  conducting  the  blood,  (2)  the  lymphatics 
for  conducting  the  lymph,  (3)  a  class  of  bile-ducts,  and 
(4)  a  class  of  ducts  for  the  Vdyus ,  the  currents  which 
work  the  automatic  and  reflex  machinery  of  the  living 
organism.  In  each  group  there  are  10  trunk  Sirds, 
which  sub-divide  into  175  cords,  and  further  ramify 
minutely  all  over  the  body,  even  as  a  network  of 
minute  fibrils  covers  the  leaf  of  a  tree. 

The  functions  of  the  different  groups  of  Sirds  are  to 
conduct  or  transmit  the  (arterial)  blood,  the  lymph,  the 
bile,  and  the  (vital)  Vdyu  currents  respectively  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  Sirds  are  compared  to 
the  conduits  of  the  flowing  water  in  a  pleasure-house  (a 
garden),  or  the  channels  of  irrigation  that  flood  a  field. 
The  conduction  (or  transmission)  of  the  fluids  and 
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currents  is  effected  by  an  alternate  dilation  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  vessels,  the  systolic  movement  differing 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid  propelled  : 

?ra  fsirrawT'd? 

’snppw  ^  ’srrf^r n a  i  ooif^fa :  i 
wral  tort:  t  (tnrt  mfwip-  inra 
^  i  Trnrt  f35ffcrrgRrft$n( '  *ret  fwn- 

firaft  T3T  vn&VTfsran  331 331  — Susruta,  Samrasthdna, 

Chap.  YIL 

The  Dhamanis  in  the  fetus  take  their  rise  from  the 
umbilical  cord,  thus  bringing  nourishment  from,  the 
mother.  They  are  divided  into  three  groups :  (a)  ten 
trunks  or  cords  going  up  to  the  heart,  and  thence  to  the 
head,  (b)  ten  going  down  to  the  intestines,  kidneys,  and 
rectum,  and  (c)  four  branching  obliquely  or  sidewise, 
and  ramifying  over  the  whole  body.  In  a  general  way, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  Dhamanis  comprise  ( 1 )  the 
veins,  (2)  the  nerves  (including  the  sympathetic  system), 
(3)  the  chyle-ducts  (including  the  thoracic  duct?)  as 
distinguished  from  the  other  lymphatics,  which  are 
mostly  classed  as  Sims,  (4)  the  ducts  for  urine,  sweat, 
and  other  secretions,  and  (5)  lastly,  certain  classes  oi 
bile-ducts  and  conductors  of  Vayu  currents,  possibly 
those  connected  with  the  venous  system  and  the  chyle- 
ducts. 

The  first  group  of  Dhamanis : — Special  features  : 
Each  of  the  ten  ascending  Dhamanis,  on  reaching  the 
heart,  trifurcates,  and  proceeds  to  the  head.  Of  these 
fibres,  one  pair  is  engaged  in  conducting  each  of  the 
four  sensory  currents  (those  of  sound,  colour,  taste,  and 
smell)  from  the  sense-organs ,  as  Char  aka  and  Susruta 
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must  have  supposed ,  to  the  heart ,  which  is  for  them  the 
seat  of  consciousness  Susruta, 

J  x  cO  n 

&&rirasthana ,  Chap.  IV.  ;  Charaka, 

Sdrirasthdna,  Chap.  VIII.).  Other  Dhamanis ,  also  in 
pairs,  are  engaged  in  conducting  automatic  (or  voluntary) 
motor  currents  (< e.g .  the  currents  concerned  in  respira¬ 
tion,  yawning,  sleeping  and  waking),  or  the  secretions 
of  the  lachrymal  and  mammary  glands. 

The  second  group  of  Dhamanis  : — Special  functions  : 
The  descending  Dhamanis  go  down  to  the  intestines, 
kidneys,  bladder,  and  rectum,  and  their  special  function 
is  to  convey,  in  pairs  as  before,  urine  and  other  secre¬ 
tions  and  excreta.  They  also  convey  the  chyle  from 
the  small  intestines  to  the  ascending  as  well  as  the 
ramifying  Dhamanis.  In  addition,  some  of  them 
convey  sweat  to  the  ramifying  Dhamanis. 

The  third  group  : — Special  functions  :  The  remaining 
four  Dhamanis  ramify  obliquely  over  the  body  into 
millions  of  fibres  and  fibrillse.  which  terminate  in  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  From  all  parts  of  the  periphery 
they  conduct  the  sensory  currents  of  touch  to  the 
central  organ  of  the  heart  (including  the  internal 
organic  sensations).  Being  connected  with  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  they  conduct  sweat  outwards,  and  the 
influences  of  baths,  embrocations,  and  fomentations 
inwards. 

Other  Dhamanis  serving  as  chyle-ducts  and  as 
(venous)  blood-vessels. — Besides  the  special  functions 
performed  by  the  three  groups,  there  are  two  character¬ 
istic  functions  common  to  certain  classes  of  Dhamanis 
which  are  found  in  all  the  three  groups,  viz.  the  conduc- 
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tion  of  chyle  and  of  (venous)  blood,  i.e.  of  impure  blood 
before  it  gets  its  red  pigment  from  the  liver.  It  may 
also  be  added  that  the  three  principal  elements  of  the 
body —Vdyu  (vital  current),  Pitta  (bile,  or  rather  the  fluid 
animal  heat  which  produces  metabolism,  urar,  and  flows 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  body  by  means  of  connective 
passages),  and  Kapha  (lymph)  make  use  of  toe 
Dhamanis  as  well  as  the  Situs  and  Svotas,  i.e.  of  all 
manner  of  conductors  in  the  organism  (cf.  Charaka, 

jpr.  whrtfti 

Vimanasthana,  Chapter  V.). 

The  functions  of  the  &iras  may  therefore  be  stated 

as  follows : — 

(1)  The  conduction  of  blood  from  the  liver  and 
spleen,  red  blood  (what  may  be  called  the  arterial  blood 
of  this  system  of  physiology),  to  the  heart,  head, 
trunk,  limbs,  etc. 

(2)  Common  functions  of  all  connective  passages, 
viz.  the  conduction  of  Vdyu  (vital  current),  Pitta 

(metabolic  fluid),  and  Kapha  (lymph). 

The  different  classes  of  Dhamanis,  with  their 

functions,  are  : — 

(1)  The  nerves:  (a)  eight  sensory  (central)  nerves 
for  the  four  special  senses  other  than  touch  ;  ( b )  twelve 
motor  nerves  partly  for  voluntary  and  partly  for 
automatic  movements ;  and  (c)  the  nerves  of  touch  and 
organic  sensation,  including  the  sympathetic  nerves. 

(2)  and  (3)  The  chyle-ducts  and  the  conductors  of 
(venous)  blood  before  it  is  transformed  into  blood  m 
the  liver  (and  the  spleen). 

(4)  The  classes  of  Dhamanis,  which,  in  common 
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with  the  Siras  and  Srotas ,  conduct  Vdyu,  Pitta , 
Kapha ,  the  prime  movers  of  the  organic  life. 


and 


The  Vascular  System. 

The  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  Sir  As  and 
Dhamanis  in  Charaka  and  Susruta  is  so  obscure  that 
only  a  rough  outline  of  its  general  features  can  be 
attempted.  In  fact,  Charaka  contents  himself  with 
giving  the  number  of  Sira  cords  as  700,  and  of 
Dhamani  cords  as  200.  He  also  estimates  the  rami¬ 
fications  as  numbering  3,056,900. 

The  carriage  of  the  blood  and  the  lymph  is 
accomplished  by  two  sets  of  vessels,  Sir  as  and  Dhamanis , 
the  first  standing  for  “  arteries  ”  (with  capillaries) 
and  lymphatics  (other  than  chyle-ducts),  and  the 
second  for  “  veins  ”  and  chyle-ducts  (as  well  as  certain 
passages  for  sweat,  etc.). 

The  navel  in  the  foetus  is  taken  to  be  the  source 
and  origin  of  the  entire  vascular  system,  whether  for 
the  blood  or  the  lymph.  Vagbhata  takes  the  heart  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  Siras. 

From  this  central  alimentary  tract  two  sets  of 
vessels  ( Siras  and  Dhamanis — Rasavdhinyah)  issue  for 
the  flow  of  the  chyle  and  other  lymph,  and  two  sets 
(Siras  and  Dhamanis ,  “arteries”  and  “veins” 
Raktavdhinyah)  for  the  flow  of  the  blood. 

The  Lymph  (and  Chyle) :  Distribution.— The  chyle 
is  conducted  by  the  chyle-bearing  Dhamanis  ( Rasa¬ 
vdhinyah ),  and  the  lymph  (other  than  chyle)  by  the 
lymph-bearing  Siras  and  Dhamanis  (Kaphavdhinyah). 
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The  lymph-bearing  Siras  comprise  10  branches  at  the 
origin,  and  ramify  into  175 — viz.,  25  in  each  leg, 
25  in  each  arm,  8  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  coccyx,  penis, 
etc.,  2  in  each  side,  6  in  the  back,  6  in  the  abdomen, 
10  in  the  breast,  14  in  the  neck,  2  in  the  ears, 
9  in  the  tongue,  6  in  the  nose,  and  10  in  the 
eyes. 

The  chyle  is  carried  by  another  system  of  vessels 
( Rasavaliinyah  Dhamanyah).  The  chyle-ducts  issue 
from  the  Navi  (possibly  the  receptaculum  chyli  in  this 
case).  A  Dhamani  trunk  descends  to  the  small 
intestine,  and,  taking  up  the  chyle,  proceeds  upwards 
towards  the  heart  (thoracic  duct  ?).  Two  chyle-ducts 
as  well  as  two  lymph-ducts  ( Dhamanis — Rasavaliinyah 
and  Kaphavdhinyah)  proceed  from  the  heart,  and 
ramify  over  the  head  and  trunk.  Similarly  two 
chyle-ducts  and  two  lymph-ducts  proceed  from  the 
intestinal  tract  and  ramify  over  the  pelvic  region. 
Four  obliquely  branching  Dhamanis  (bearing  chyle, 
sweat,  and  internal  secretions)  also  spread  from  the 
central  tract,  and  ramify  in  numberless  minute 
channels  over  the  limbs  and  the  body. 

The  Blood-vascular  System. — There  are  two  classes 

* 

of  blood  conductors  :  (1)  Sir  as,  which  break  up  into 
capillaries  ( Pratdn )  and  distribute  “pure”  blood  from 
the  liver  (and  spleen)  to  the  heart,  and  from  the  heart 
to  the  rest  of  the  body  ( asrigvahdscha  rohinyah  sirdh 
ndtyusnasitalah , — Susruta,  Sarirasthana,  Chap.  VII.  ; 
cf.  Vagbhata  :  dasa  mulasirah  hritsthdh ,  Chap.  III., 
Sarirasthana),  and  (2)  Dhamanis  ( Raktavdliinyah ), 
which  proceed,  two  from  the  intestinal  tract  (portal 
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vein  and  inferior  vena  cava),  and  two  from  the  heart 
(superior  vena  cava  and  pulmonary  artery  ?). 

The  “  venous  ”  blood  (chyle-mixed  blood)  proceeds 
from  the  alimentary  tract  (gastric  and  intestinal 
vessels),  along  a  Dhamarii  trunk  (portal  vein?)  to  the 
liver  (and  spleen),  where  the  chyle  gets  a  red  pigment 
and  is  turned  into  (pure)  blood.  From  the  liver  and 
spleen,  S liras  (“  arteries  ”)  proceed  to  the  heart.  The 
liver  (and  spleen,  a  minor  blood-vascular  gland)  and 
the  heart  are  the  centres  of  origin  of  the  S liras 
(“  arteries  ”),  and  distribute  pure  blood  by  then  means 
over  the  entire  body. 

Arrangement  of  the  blood-bearing  Si)  as  and 
Dhamariis.  —  Two  blood  -  bearing  Dhamam  trunks 
(“veins”)  proceed  from  the  heart  (superior  vena  cava 
and  pulmonary  artery  ?),  and  two  proceed  from  different 
regions  of  the  alimentary  tract  (portal  vein  and  inferior 
vena  cava?).  Ten  girds  bearing  pure  blood  proceed 
from  the  alimentary  tract  to  the  liver  and  spleen, 
which  are  joined  on  to  the  heart  by  means  of  both 
girds  and  Dhamariis.  The  ten  Sir  as  are  subdivided 
into  175  branches,  which  are  distributed  over  the 
body  in  the  same  way  as  the  lymph-bearing  Sir  as 

(vide  supra). 

It  is  clear  that  Charaka  and  Susruta  had  no  idea  of 
the  part  played  by  the  lungs  in  the  purification  of  the 
blood.  The  liver  converts  the  “  venous  ”  blood  in  this 
system  into  true  (“arterial”)  blood,  and  along  with  the 
spleen  serves  as  a  basis  of  discrimination  between  a 
Sir  a  and  a  Dhamani,  thus  illustrating  feusruta  s 
statement  that  the  distinction  between  these  two  kinds 
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of  blood-vessels  must  be  accepted  as  real,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  different  sources  and  different  functions. 

TOpJ  TTTfHPrWHt  TO  TO  RrfftnTTTOW- 

wtmwm:  ttot  sttto  i  f^ron?' 

frosk  frorTO: 

^rrht  wwwr  froroRf  TTOTObnjrobfr  (Susrula, 

Sanrasthana,  Chap.  IX.).  ww  turhTitor  ^trtto 
itfroro  wsftow:  to:  to^:  *r  to  i  to  ^  fww  mm\ » 
h  f^qr^rwftWt:  to  to  *tr$un brow- 

FfOTi:  ^CTOWw  i  TO 

i  ^  ttotoIto:  WrrafvTffr  mm  ittoto  i  (Ibid., 
Chap.  IV.).  tfwwrawTOro:  srrhtwf  ^ffrrrt  TimfwW  i 
[Ibid.,  Sutrasthana,  Chap.  XI V.).  ^?fTOrwfffr  Hwfwr  i 
xnfVrfX^  tor  TO^fWlfn: 

\  TOtf  w  brw^TWT:  siTOfnr  wrtw:  i 
wmt  tout  ^rirot  WTrRTfrot  to  mwrrfv^n  to  tort- 

froi  to  to  ^  ttottto:  i  wn?TqT  TOwrfi^rbTt  to 

TOwwfrow  hto  i  t  ww  towttto:  tott: 

TOfTO  I  TOW  ^fTT^fW|  W  TOTOt  I  fTOTOW 

wrrir  w  TOff*  i  to  wptoto  i  tow! 

to  i  wn:  tot:  ^totottw  grorbr 

(Sanrasthana,  Chap.  VIII.).  tort  (wro)  tortt  to  i 
to t  ■sttt%w  fTOvirg  tor  tow  sft^tasr  TOfw  (Ibid.,  Chap.  IV.). 

WFl  (wr^T)  TOVTT  TO  l  WjftVTOTOWW^TOTOTOT  TOW  TJfTO- 

totto  vRwfw  i  tor?  TOTOwfafro  i  . . .  tttth  (wbTtfw) 

I  TO  TORf  5  >  TRt|^ 
TTOf^TO  VTOK  t  W^oJTTO  i  1  TOtf^  WT^  TO  ( Kloma , 
gall-bladder)  w  i  to  fwTO  fTOTWT  i  TOwi  i  i  TOtf^  rrrr: 
TOWTfTO^wq:  *  ttoi  i  i  tot|^  ^  TTOTf^ro  vto:  i 
toto  i  1  w^sftfiwt  TOWTf^TO  \m:  i  Rtov  i  \ 

TOt|qS  ^TRrW^ 


vtoi:  i 
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Section  3. 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHARAKA. 

The  Nerves. — Dhamants  as  nerves  :  The  anatomy  of 
the  nervous  system  in  Charaka  and  Susruta  can  be 
more  clearly  and  confidently  restored.  The  Dhamants 
that  ascend  from  the  heart  divide  into  thirty  cords,  of 
which  twenty,  i.e.  ten  pairs,  are  cranial  nerves,  and 
the  other  ten,  or  five  pairs,  are  engaged  in  convey¬ 
ing  vital  currents,  metabolic  fluid,  lymph,  blood,  and 
chyle. 

The  cranial  nerves  are  :  ( 1 )  four  pairs  of  sensory 
nerves  carrying  sensory  impulses  from  the  sense-organs 
to  the  heart,  viz.  the  optic,  auditory,  olfactory,  and 
gustatory  nerves,  and  (2)  six  pairs  of  motor  (or  mixed 
nerves),  e.g.  three  pairs  of  motor  nerves  for  the  eye 
(Motores  oculorum,  Pathetic  and  Abducentes)  working 
the  Levator  Palpebrse  and  other  muscles  of  the  orbit ; 
one  pair  of  motor  nerves  for  articulation  (the  Hypo¬ 
glossal)  ;  one  pair  of  motor  nerves  for  the  larynx  (the 
Pneumo-gastric),  and  another  pair  connected  with 
mammse  and  (in  the  case  of  the  male)  the  seminal  duct. 
It  is  further  stated  that  other  motor  or  sensori-motor 
impulses  are  carried  by  some  of  these  cranial  nerves, 
viz.  those  which  produce  sighs  and  sobs,  yawning, 
laughter,  and  hunger.  Evidently  some  ot  the  functions 
of  the  pneumogastric  and  the  spinal  accessory  nerves 
are  intended,  as  also  of  the  phrenic  and  other  nerves  of 
the  cervical  plexus. 

Of  the  thirty  descending  Dhamants ,  ten  (or  five 
pairs)  are  conductors  of  blood,  chyle,  vital  current, 
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metabolic  fluid,  and  lymph,  and  the  remaining  twenty 
are  spinal  nerves  (specially  the  nerves  of  the  sacro¬ 
coccygeal  and  sacral  plexuses,  if  not  also  of  the  lumbar 
plexus).  The  obliquely  branching  Dhamams ,  so  far  as 
they  are  nerves,  comprise  the  brachial  and  the  lumbar 
plexus,  and  divide  and  sub-divide  hundred -fold,  thousand¬ 
fold,  till  they  ramify  into  fibrillse  round  the  pores  of 
the  skin.  They  carry  to  the  heart  cutaneous  sensations, 
external  as  well  as  internal.  A  fibril  is  said 

to  be  as  minute  as  the  thousandth  part  of  a  hair 

— Panchadasi). 

^■rsfirT:  ff  ap  f h  f q  rr^f^iTT^hT- 

i  i  i 

i  WT«rt  htow  i  ^T«n  fihf  i  ir«?t 

\  c 

i  i  i  i  i  i  w  vx 

tt:  i 

nTmqJTT^Trrf  ^rTWt  WfNt  ^TrTVT 

FTH’^nT  I 

TTTfHfTJf  ^TTTt  H^TTVfrT  UNFIT  WITH  \  h 

T^T'fq  I  ^T^^frVWTW- 

VT^^HTi^TfiTr  s  f£tt%  firwnr  wu?  wshns- 

m  n^HTflT  I  rITFT  VrTTWHtW^':  *rtT]pTWT:  ^TMTTn;  I 

(Susruta,  SMrasthana,  Chap.  IX.). 

Section  4. 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AFTER  THE  TANTRAS— 

PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGY. 

In  Charaka  and  Susruta  (as  in  Aristotle)  the  heart 
is  the  central  organ  and  seat  of  consciousness ;  but  in 
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the  Tan  trie  writings  (as  in  Galen)  the  seat  of  conscious¬ 
ness  is  transferred  to  the  brain  or  rather  the  cerebro¬ 
spinal  system.  The  soul  (the  Jiva)  has  its  special  seat 
within  the  Brahmarandhra  above  the  foramen  of  Monro 
and  the  middle  commissure,  but  traverses  the  whole 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  up  and  down,  along  the  Susumna 
(the  central  passage  of  the  spinal  cord).  The  Brahma - 
danda  (vertebral  column)  contains  the  Susumna ,  the 
Brahma  Nadi,  and  the  Manor  alia  Nadi.  The  cerebro- 
spinal  axis  with  the  connected  sympathetic  system 
contains  a  number  of  ganglionic  centres  and  plexuses 
( Chakras ,  Padmas)  from  which  nerves  ( Nddis ,  Siras, 
and  Bliamanis) 1  radiate  over  the  head,  trunk,  and 
limbs. 


Section  5. 

GANGLIONIC  CENTRES  AND  PLEXUSES 
(SYMPATHETIC-SPINAL  SYSTEM). 

Beginning  with  the  lower  extremity,  the  centres 
and  plexuses  of  the  connected  spinal  and  sympathetic 
systems  may  be  described  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  Adhdra  Chakra ,  the  sacro-coccygeal  plexus, 
with  four  branches,  eleven  angulis  (about  nine  inches) 
below  the  solar  plexus  ( Kanda ,  Brahmagranthi) ;  the 
source  of  a  massive  pleasurable  sesthesia,  voluminous 
organic  sensations  of  repose.  An  inch  and  a  half  above 


1  The  writers  of  the  Yoga  and  Tantra  schools  use  the  term 
Nadi,  by  preference,  for  nerves.  They  also  mean  cranial  nerves 
when  they  speak  of  Siras,  never  using  the  latter  term  foi  aiteiies, 
as  in  the  older  medical  literature. 
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it,  and  the  same  distance  below  the  membrum  virile 
(. Mehana ),  is  a  minor  centre  called  the  Agni-sikhd. 

(2)  The  Svddhisthdna  Chakra ,  the  sacral  plexus 

with  six  branches  (wft,  — leaves),  concerned  in 

the  excitation  of  sexual  feelings  with  the  accompani¬ 
ments  of  lassitude,  stupor,  cruelty,  suspicion,  contempt. 

(3)  The  Ndvikanda  (corresponding  to  the  solar 
plexus,  Bhanubhavanam ),  which  forms  the  great 
junction  of  the  right  and  left  sympathetic  chains 
( Pingald  and  Ida)  with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  Manipur  aka ,  the  lumbar 
plexus  with  connected  sympathetic  nerves,  the  ten 
branches  of  which  are  concerned  in  the  production  of 
sleep  and  thirst,  and  the  expressions  of  passions  like 
jealousy,  shame,  fear,  stupefaction. 

(4)  The  Anahata  Chakra ,  the  cardiac  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic  chain,  with  twelve  branches,  connected 
with  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  egoistic  sentiments, 
hope,  anxiety,  doubt,  remorse,  conceit,  egoism,  etc. 

(5)  The  Bharatisthana ,  the  junction  of  the  spinal 
cord  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  which,  by  means  of 
nerves  like  the  pneumo-gastric,  etc. ,  regulates  the  larynx 
and  other  organs  of  articulation.  This  also  comprises 
the  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  plexuses. 

(6)  The  Laland  Chakra ,  opposite  the  uvula,  which 
has  twelve  leaves  (or  lobes),  supposed  to  be  the  tract 
affected  in  the  production  of  ego-altruistic  sentiments 
and  affections  like  self-regard,  pride,  affection,  grief, 
regret,  respect,  reverence,  contentment,  etc. 

(7)  The  sensori-motor  tract,  comprising  two  Chakras, 

A 

{a)  the  Ajna  Chakra ,  lit .  the  circle  of  command  (over 
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movements),  with  its  two  lobes,  and  (b)  the  Manaschakra, 
the  sensorium,  with  its  six  lobes  (five  special  sensory 
for  peripherally  initiated  sensations,  and  one  common 
sensory  for  centrally  initiated  sensations,  as  in  di earns 
and  hallucinations). 

The  Ajn&vaha  Metis,  efferent  or  motor  nerves, 
communicate  motor  impulses  to  the  periphery  from  this 
Ajnd  Chakra,  this  centre  of  command  over  movements  ; 
and  the  afferent  or  sensory  nerves  of  the  special  senses, 
in  pairs,  the  Gandhavahd  Mdi  (olfactory  sensory),  the 
Rupavaha  Melt  (optic),  the  Savdavahd  Mdi  (auditory), 
the  Rasavahd  Mdi  (gustatory),  and  the  SparasavaM 
Mdi  (tactile),  come  from  the  periphery  (the  peripheral 
organs  of  the  special  senses)  to  this  Manaschakra,  the 
sensory  tract  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  Manas¬ 
chakra  also  receives  the  Manovahd  Mcli,  a  generic 
name  for  the  channels  along  which  centrally  initiated 
presentations  (as  in  dreaming  or  hallucination)  come  to 

the  sixth  lobe  of  the  Manaschakra. 

(8)  The  Somachakra,  a  sixteen-lobed  ganglion,  com¬ 
prising  the  centres  in  the  middle  of  the  cerebrum,  above 
the  sensorium ;  the  seat  of  the  altruistic  sentiments  and 
volitional  control,  e.ej.  compassion,  gentleness,  patience, 
renunciation,  meditativeness,  gravity,  earnestness,  reso¬ 
lution,  determination,  magnanimity,  etc.  ;  and  lastly 

(9)  The  Sahasrara  Chakra,  thousand-lobed,  the 
upper  cerebrum  with  its  lobes  and  convolutions,  the 
special  and  highest  seat  of  the  diva,  the  soul. 

wstr  mnfir  m  •  •  •  S*  •  •  • 
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fxi  3Tf*r  i  qmf  qftpjnrsr  i  qqfircq  q^u 

.  .  .  C^WT  RUT  m?:  .  .  .  WmW  V#Tf^  ^q  Wff 
HFpFR^  TUT  I 

^nrr^ii  ^  i  i  wiq^q  ftn oFfswrgfTT- 

fWT  ^T^TT  .  .  .  fiqqfT  .  .  .  ^RtqqRR  fqqwRqwfrRTqT  q^TRiTTfFF  \ 
wqssfcr  HRrT^T^  qfcnjps^  in*  qqrq  qr^ta:  ^?q  ^rt  qpn^q:  i 
^o^Tipf  q%wiqf  ¥T^rqqq*  !  ^ft^TT^T^nr:  w;  $ftar: 

^T  rrmtsqTTf^-rfT  qRTT>  I  ^U{  xTcfc 

^Tsttw  xRo^TfrT  ^  wTfqqiqr:  q^rrowr  i  tf?  ^n% 
Wr^^TR  W  RMT  TqrqqTRq  URT  ^qiqcWq 
^r^rhna  ftrfi<*q  ^q  \  wwtsfq  q’te^a  qm^rw  i  ^q  qr^^r 
wri  w^t:  qte^r  #tottt:  i  wqiq  qfihr  qar  q^Fq  qfqqRvr 
fTR  tWt#  fqqq^  RR  *|f^RTTT  THU  I  qTRRVRq>3grt^qT^pif- 
^nXTV  WqTTT  I  WT^rfqT  qTqrq  ^§T^^7lfqq:  I  qw  qq^qq^w 

"N  ^ 

sTIRR  I  iq^qT  F^TRqTTTciq q <T? rw  I  sflqt  qiqrqqT?RT  ItsHT 
qd^Tferr  W  I  fWrft  wfal  qqq?  qsrw:  I  .  .  .  ^rrVT- 

^arfg^Tgft  ^qT^ir^q^T^q:  qrfRfqn^T  (qw)  qquw  wfutt 

qj^sf^r  i  qf^qrqrqT^qt  qjT^q^:  qwfRftfqifiqn  i 
(qq^RRTqR;  as  summarised  in  Damodara  s  Sangitadarpana ; 
vide  Sangita-ratnakara,  fqqjfi^fqqqRtf?  verses  116-144) 
q4qT%r|tq^nT  qi^qsf?T  writ  ttr?^  qfqt  p  qqqT^frr  qftfq: 

(qq^qlWT)  - rTrT  WTFTWTqt  iytqs RTfq^TTqTq'^qqqi  qqTq?qTRT 

fwqfq  i  Tfwr  vwnqTRT  qqqr  sfq 

dU^  I  q  fqqtq^T  qifl  fqWRR  qqfw  (fqRqfq^,  qtqqiftw) 
qq^T  qT^Rqrfqql  ?rr?RTfT  nqw  (Jndna  Sankalini  Tantra). 
For  functions  of  Ajnavahd  Nadi  and  Manovahd  Nadi , 
also  see  Sankara  Misra’s  Upaskdra. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  the  heart  :  their 
respective  relations  to  the  conscious  life. — Vijnana- 
bhikshu,  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  identifies  the 
Manovahd  Nadi  (vehicle  of  consciousness,  fqwRTq)  with 
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the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  its  ramifications,  and  com¬ 
pares  the  figure  to  an  inverted  gourd  with  a  thousand- 
branched  stem  hanging  down.  The  Susumna,  the 
central  passage  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  the  stem  of  this 
gourd  (or  a  single  branch).  The  writers  on  the  Yoga 
(including  the  authors  of  the  various  Tantric  systems) 
use  the  term  somewhat  differently.  On  this  view,  the 
Manovaha  Nadi  is  the  channel  of  the  communication  of 
the  Jiva  (soul)  with  the  Manaschakra  (sensorium)  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  sensory  currents  are  brought  to  the  sensory 
ganglia  along  afferent  nerves  of  the  special  senses. 
But  this  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  discriminative  consciousness  A 

communication  must  now  be  established  between  the 
Jiva  (in  the  Sahasrdra  Chakra ,  upper  cerebrum)  and 
the  sensory  currents  received  at  the  sensorium,  and 
this  is  done  by  means  of  the  Manovaha  Nadi.  When 
sensations  are  centrally  initiated,  as  in  dreams  and 
hallucinations,  a  special  Nadi  (Svapnavaha  Nadi), 
which  appears  to  be  only  a  branch  of  the  Manovaha \ 
Nadi ,  serves  as  the  channel  of  communication  from  the 
Jiva  (soul)  to  the  sensorium.  In  the  same  way,  the 
Ajndvahd  Nadi  brings  down  the  messages  of  the  soul 
from  the  Sahasrdra  (upper  cerebrum)  to  the  Ajnd 
Chakra  (motor  tract  at  the  base  of  the  brain),  messages 
which  are  thence  carried  farther  down,  along  efferent 
nerves,  to  various  parts  of  the  periphery .  I  may  add  that 
the  special  sensory  nerves,  together  with  the  Manovahd, 
Nadi,  are  sometimes  generally  termed  Jnanavaha  Nad/, 
lit.  channel  of  presen tative  knowledge.  There  is  no 
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difficulty  so  far.  The  Manovaha  Nadi  and  the  Ajnavaha 
Nadi  connect  the  sensori-motor  tract  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  ( Manaschakra  and  Ajnachakra)  with  the  highest 
(and  special)  seat  of  the  soul  ( Jiva )  in  the  upper 
cerebrum  ( Sahasrdra ),  the  one  being  the  channel  for 
carrying  up  the  sensory,  and  the  other  for  bringing 
down  the  motor  messages.  But  efforts  of  the  will 
(Ajnd,  Prayatna)  are  conscious  presentations,  and  the 
Manovaha  Nadi  must  therefore  co-operate  with  the 
Ajnavaha  in  producing  the  consciousness  of  effort. 
Indeed,  attention,  the  characteristic  function  of  Manas , 
by  which  it  raises  sense-presentations  to  the  level  of 
discriminative  consciousness,  implies  effort  ( Prayatna ) 
on  the  part  of  the  soul  ( Atman ,  Jiva),  an  effort  of  which 
we  are  conscious  through  the  channel  of  the  Manovaha 
Nadi .  But  how  to  explain  the  presentation  of  effort  in 
the  motor  nerves  ?  Sankara  Misra,  the  author  of  the 
Upaskdra  on  Kandda’s  Sutras ,  argues  that  the  Nddis 
(even  the  volitional  or  motor  nerves)  are  themselves 
sensitive,  and  their  affections  are  conveyed  to  the 
sensorium  by  means  of  the  nerves  of  the  (inner)  sense 
of  touch  (which  are  interspersed  in  minute  fibrillse 
among  them).  The  consciousness  of  effort,  then,  in  any 
motor  nerve,  whether  Ajnavaha  (volitional-motor)  or 
Prdnavahd  (automatic-motor),  depends  on  the  tactile 
nerves  (or  nerves  of  organic  sensation)  mixed  up  with 
it.  Thus  the  assimilation  of  food  and  drink  by  the 
automatic  activity  of  the  Pranas  implies  an  (automatic) 
effort  accompanied  by  a  vague  organic 

consciousness,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  minute 
fibres  of  the  inner  touch-sense  are  interspersed  with  the 
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machinery  of  the  automatic  nerves  (the  P7 

. 

Nddis). 

h  inrFriwr.  rrsuftt 

TUtNHT  1  r^fh  k  ^  u  i 

XrfTn'T^HT^tnT^'T^T  XmrHH  ^T^TITTtffT?!*^  ^  HUHfij  H  THHT'rT  I  7T^- 
fRt^Vre^R^T  *T  WrTRT  I  *Rf*T  H 

h$tt  IT  *  ftf  ftFTTf^r  *  i^TT  ^n^TTWTUts^^:  I  (Sankara 

Misra’s  Upaskdra,  on  Sutras  14,  15,  Ahnika  2,  Chap.  V.). 

The  Heart.  The  heart  in  the  older  schools  is 
considered  to  be  the  seat  of  waking  consciousness  ;  for 
the  heart  expands  during  waking  life  and  contracts 
during  sleep. 

Sleep  (^Ttj)  again  is  of  two  kinds,  (l)  dreaming  sleep 
( swapna ,  supti ),  when  the  external  senses  are  withdrawn 
into  the  heart,  but  the  representative-presentative 
faculty  (htt:,  f^w)  wakes,  and  (2)  dreamless  sleep  ( susupti ), 
when  this  last  faculty  is  likewise  merged  in  the  mere 
automatic  activity  of  life. 

^4  V^TTofifrT  I  Hurt  Frra  WHTWt^T  I 

c 

^ftwTrRT  srmft  ^mr.  < 

^nr  *Huf§  i  *r«T'sifT  cyfaff  hhii 

Tm^Trfnr: — ( Sangita-ratndkara ). 


Section  6. 

NERVE-CORDS  AND  FIBRES  (SYMPATHETIC-SPINAL 

SYSTEM). 

Nerve-cords  and  fibres— Cranial  and  spinal  nerves, 
and  the  connected  sympathetic  nerves. — With  the 
writers  on  the  Yoga,  all  the  >S iras,  and  such  of  the 
Dhamams  as  are  not  vehicles  of  vital  current,  metabolic 
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fluid,  lymph,  chyle  or  blood,  are  cranial  nerves,  and 
proceed  from  the  heart  through  the  spinal  cord  to  the 
cranium.  These  cranial  nerves  include  pairs  for  the 
larynx  and  the  tongue,  for  the  understanding  and  use 
of  speech,  for  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  eyelids, 
for  weeping,  for  the  sensations  of  the  special  senses,  etc. — 
a  confused  and  unintelligent  reproduction  of  Susruta’s 
classification.  But  the  enumeration  of  the  spinal  nerves 
with  the  connected  sympathetic  chain  and  ganglia,  is  a 
distinct  improvement  on  the  old  anatomists.  The 
following  plan  attempts  to  give  a  rough  idea  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  principal  nerves  of  the  sympa¬ 
thetic-spinal  system. 


PUSA 

6 


GANDHARI 

O 


PAYASVINI 

O 

O 

PINGALA 

SARASVATI 

O 

KUHU 

o 

A  o 

VARANA 

o 

VISVODARl 

O  SANKHINI 
O  IDA 


JASASVINI 


Bight. 


O 

ALAMBUSA 


O 

HASTIJIHVA 


Left. 


The  Susumna  is  the  central  cord  in  the  vertebral 
column  The  two  chains  of  sympathetic 

ganglia  on  the  left  and  the  right  are  named  Ida  and 
Pingala  respectively.  The  sympathetic  nerves  have 
their  main  connection  with  Susumnd  at  the  solar  plexus 
(hhjhth,  in  the  or  Of  the 

seven  hundred  nerve-cords  of  the  sympathetic-spinal 
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system  (nfirffTT*.  Sangita-ratnakara),  the  fourteen  most 
important  are  : — 

(1)  Susumnd ,  in  the  central  channel  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

(2)  1(1(1,  the  left  sympathetic  chain  stretching  from 
under  the  left  nostril  to  below  the  left  kidney,  in  the 
form  of  a  bent  bow. 

(3)  Ping  aid,  the  corresponding  chain  on  the  right. 

(4)  Kuhu,  the  pudic  nerve  of  the  sacral  plexus,  to 
the  left  of  the  spinal  cord. 

(5)  Gdndhdvi ,  to  the  back  of  the  left  sympathetic 
chain,  supposed  to  stretch  from  below  the  corner  of  the 
left  eye  to  the  left  leg.  It  was  evidently  supposed  that 
some  nerves  of  the  cervical  plexus  came  down  through 
the  spinal  cord  and  joined  on  to  the  great  sciatic  nerve 
of  the  sacral  plexus. 

(6)  Hastijihvd,  to  the  front  of  the  left  sympathetic 
chain,  stretching  from  below  the  corner  of  the  left  eye 
to  the  great  toe  of  the  left  foot,  on  the  same  supposition 
as  before.  Pathological  facts  were  believed  to  point 
to  a  special  nerve  connection  between  the  eyes  and 
the  toes. 

(7)  Sarasvati,  to  the  right  of  Susumnd,  stretching 
up  to  the  tongue  (the  hypo-glossal  nerves  of  the  cervical 
plexus). 

(8)  Pusd,  to  the  back  of  the  right  sympathetic 
chain,  stretching  from  below  the  corner  of  the  right  eye 
to  the  abdomen  (a  connected  chain  of  cervical  and 
lumbar  nerves). 

(9)  Payasvirn,  between  Pus&  and  Sarasvati,  auricular 
branch  of  the  cervical  plexus  on  the  right. 

Q  2 
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(10)  Sankhint ,  between  Gandhari  and  Sarasvati, 
auricular  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus  on  the  left. 

(11)  Jasasvim ,  to  the  front  of  the  right  sympa¬ 
thetic  chain,  stretching  from  the  right  thumb  to  the 
right  leg  (the  radial  nerve  of  the  brachial  plexus 
continued  on  to  certain  branches  of  the  great  sciatic). 

(12)  Varana,  the  nerves  of  the  sacral  plexus, 
between  Kuhu  and  Jasasvini,  ramifying  over  the  lower 
trunk  and  limbs. 

(13)  Visvodard ,  the  nerves  of  the  lumbar  plexus, 
between  Kuhu  and  Hastijihva,  ramifying  over  the 
lower  trunk  and  limbs. 

(14)  Alambusd ,  the  coccygeal  nerves,  proceeding 
from  the  sacral  vertebrse  to  the  urino-genitary  organs. 

( Vide  Sangita-ratnakara,  fWTT  rPJ% W  UU*  - 

Slokas  144-156.  Also,  the  Yogarnava.) 


Section  7. 

AUTOMATIC  AND  KEFLEX  ACTIVITY  OF  THE 
ORGANISM— THE  FORTY-NINE  VAYUS. 

Charaka  describes  Vdyu  as  that  which  keeps  the 
machine  of  the  body  at  work,  the  prime-mover,  the 
impelling  force  which  sets  in  motion  the  organs 
(including  the  senses  and  the  mind),  which  arranges 
the  cells  and  tissues,  and  which  unfolds  or  develops  the 
foetal  structure  out  of  the  fertilised  ovum.  Charaka 
and  Susruta  notice  the  five  chief  Vayus  with  their 
functions  in  the  maintenance  of  the  animal  life.  Susruta 
mentions  Prana  as  having  its  course  in  the  mouth,  and 
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concerned  in  deglutition,  hiccough,  respiration,  etc., 
TJdana  as  concerned  in  articulation  and  singing, 
Samana  as  digesting  the  food  in  the  stomach  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  animal  heat,  Vyana  as  coursing 
all  over  the  body,  driving  the  chyle  and  causing 
the  flow  of  blood  and  sweat,  and  Apdna  as  having 
its  seat  in  the  intestinal  region,  and  sending  down 
the  urino-genital  secretions.  (Susruta — Nidanastl idna, 
Chapter  I.) 

In  the  mediaeval  physiology  the  number  of  V dyus 
is  given  as  49.  As  in  Charaka  and  Susruta,  the  Vayus 
are  regarded  as  the  moving  or  impelling  forces  that 
work  the  organism  and  all  its  automatic  and  reflex 
machinery.  The  Ajndvahd  Nddis  (efferent  nerves)  are 
only  channels  for  the  conduction  of  commands  of  the 
self  or  the  will  ;  the  V dyus,  on  the  other  hand, 

are  forces  (or  currents)  that  maintain  the  automatic, 
reflex,  or  instinctive  activities  of  the  organism.  The 
ten  chief  Vayus  with  their  functions  are  enumerated 

thus  : — 

(1)  Prana ,  which  works  the  ideo-motor  verbal 
mechanism  and  vocal  apparatus,  the  respiratory  system, 
the  muscles  engaged  in  coughing,  sighing,  etc. 

(2)  Apdna ,  which  ejects  the  excretions  and  wastes, 
the  urine,  the  fseces,  the  sperm  and  germ-cells,  etc. 

(3)  Vyana ,  whose  work  is  extension,  contraction,  and 
flexion  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments ;  the 
stored-up  energy  of  the  muscles. 

(4)  Samana ,  the  force  which,  in  conjunction  with 
animal  heat,  works  the  machinery  of  metabolism,  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  organic  life.  It  drives  or  propels 
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the  chyle,  blood,  and  every  other  current  (Srota)  or 
circulating  fluid  in  the  body. 

(5)  Uddna ,  concerned  in  maintaining  the  erect 
posture  of  the  body. 

(6)  Ndga,  which  is  concerned  in  involuntary  retching, 
vomiting. 

(7)  Kurina,  which  works  the  automatic  movement 
of  the  eyelids,  winking,  etc. 

(8)  Krikara,  concerned  with  the  appetites  of  hunger 

and  thirst. 

(9)  JDevadatta,  which  brings  about  yawning,  dozing, 
etc. 

(10)  Dhananjaya,  which  is  concerned  with  coma, 
swooning,  trance. 

mu:  fHtPRPJTt  trtNk:  wrt,  towt  mm-u,  mvnRw, 

M  T%h  WRifftat  I  m^TqR^RWHRRTTHT  (RIW 

£ 

Chap.  XII.)  mi  wmm:  wm 

cffT^nf^TTT^,  ^rr:  .  .  .  fqqrfaTftfwi:  qffftir  i  rr: 

.  .  .  HHTTTRV ^  I  Wf?Tsfq  RTR  mft 

RfyTRi  ^  i  fg-*rafir  nnflT*rc  mxp  Hi?ThrnRRx  wtt^; 
Svw^nr  i  ^th:  Wtfiw  i 

f%m  TRHFTT^tfWrTT:  T^TTlf^  RTOTFT  TpfWRUR'  W7T  l 

W^TiPjflT  HT^TTIt  mi  oTO  WtftrT  I  (#lIWTRT^T  0 

C/’.  the  summary  in  Raja  Sourindra  Mohan  Tagore’s 
edition  of  the  Sangita-darpana. 

vfRMRFT  fVrqrcr: 

wmRlnt  (^nt)  thtotr:  i  f^^^Tfmr?wqqRR  ofr  i 

^TT^HTOTWrf^  RRR  cFR  IR  I  ^ffnrqtlTTf^t  SRURTRITO 
qtw  <RRR  W  I  TrTRTR:  ^ 

hrnr:  w  to:  *  ihr!  qrRTfw 
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^  wratf  »thj  y  r  *Rfa»W'^iV^*nftr  *  ( Scmg  it  a - 

darpana ,  Chap.  I.,  Slokas  43-48).  Cf.  the  extract  in 

a 

Sankara. 

htw:  inn^f^^rRTf^RT  i  ^vr*.  <* *+*  i  \  ^IR* 

TTifr:  hrT  ttrr:  \  ^r:  ^5: ' 

hhr:  ^3  ^rirrx  H^nr  1  ^flr  1  (bar tr aha 

Bhasya ,  Chap.  II.,  Pacta  4,  Sutra  2). 

Section  8. 

FCETAL  DEVELOPMENT  (AFTER  SUSRUTA).1 

The  ovum  fertilised  by  the  sperm-cell  and  developing 
under  the  influence  of  animal  heat  forms  successive 
layers  and  tissues,  even  as  layers  of  cells  and  fibres  are 
formed  in  wood.  First  are  formed  seven  layers,  epithelial 
and  dermal  (Saptatwachah),  then  follow  the  several 
tissues  ( Kalcth ),  the  flesh,  the  vascular  tissue,  the  fat 
and  marrow,  the  lymphatic  and  (glandular)  tissue,  the 
intestinal  tissues,  the  biliary  and  the  seminal  vessels. 
These  tissues  are  regarded  by  some  as  modifications  of 
the  original  dermal  layers  of  the  ovum  (cf.  the  layers  of 
the  blastoderm  and  their  relation  to  the  tissues  in 
Embryology).  The  tissues  are  supposed  to  be  developed 
successively,  one  out  of  another,  by  chemical  action  or 
metabolism  (pdhaf  e.g.  chyle  is  transformed  into  blood, 
blood  into  flesh,  flesh  into  fat,  fat  into  bone,  bone  (111 
reality,  fat  in  the  bones)  into  marrow,  marrow  into 
sperm-cell.  The  organs  are  next  formed  out  of  the 
tissues.  The  liver,  gall-bladder  (kloma),  spleen,  and 

1  Reproduced  from  my  monograph  in  Dr.  Ray’s  “Hindu 
Chemistry,”  Vol.  II. 
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lungs  are  referred  to  the  blood ;  the  intestines  to  the 
blood,  lymph,  and  bile  ;  the  kidneys  to  the  blood  and 
fat ;  the  testicles  to  the  blood,  lymph,  and  fat ;  the  heart 
to  the  blood  and  lymph  ;  and  the  tongue  to  the  lymph, 
blood,  and  flesh.  Vdyu ,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
animal  heat,  impels  the  “  currents”  ( srotamsi )  in  the 
system ;  Vdyu  acting  on  the  flesh  gives  rise  to  the 
muscles  :  and  it  is  Vdyu,  again,  which,  with  the  essence 
of  fat  (or  marrow),  produces  the  nerves,  arteries,  and 
tendons  (Susruta,  Sdrirasthdna ,  Chap.  IV.,  and  Sutra- 
sthctna,  Chap.  XIV.). 

The  following  parts  (tissues  and  organs)  in  the  foetus 
are  in  a  special  sense  modifications  of  the  four  organic 
substances  (compounds)  contributed  by  the  sperm-cell 
of  the  male  parent :  hair,  nails,  teeth,  bones,  nerves, 
veins  and  arteries,  tendons  and  ligaments,  and  the 
sperm-cell ;  the  following  are  modifications  of  the  four 
organic  substances  derived  from  the  mother  :  skin,  blood, 
flesh,  fat,  the  heart,  liver  and  spleen,  kidneys,  stomach, 
intestines,  etc.  (Charaka,  Sdrirasthdna,  Chap.  III.). 

The  rudiments  of  the  head  and  the  limbs  begin  to 
appear  in  the  third  month,  and  are  developed  in  the 
fourth;  the  bones,  ligaments,  nails,  hair,  etc.,  become 
distinct  in  the  sixth.  In  the  second  month  the  sexual 
character  is  indicated  by  the  shape  of  the  foetus,  the 
shape  of  a  round  joint  (?)  indicating  the  male  sex,  and 
an  elongated  shape,  as  of  a  muscle  (?),  the  female  sex. 
(Cf.  Charaka,  Sdrirasthana ,  Chap.  IV. — tr: 

f I  rnr  sr:  fw:  5^: 

Chakrapani  notes  tr:  ^fR*.  i  nurii  i  hun 

1  loc.  cit.) 
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Section  9. 


HEREDITY. 


Transmission  of  specific  characters — what  parental 
characters  are  transmitted  to  offspring. — The  question 
is  raised  m  Charaka  (and  earlier  still  in  the  Bvcihiiicintis) 
how  specific  characters  are  transmitted — why  the 
offspring  is  of  the  same  species  as  the  parental  organism, 
say,  the  human  or  bovine  species,  the  equine  species 
(Charaka),  or  the  Asvattha  species,  Ficus  religiosa 
(Sankara,  Brihadaranyaka-bhasya).  Species  (xfarc:)  may 
be  compared  to  so  many  moulds,  as  it  were,  into  which 
the  ovum  is  cast,  even  as  molten  metals  are  cast  in 
moulds.  This  is  of  course  only  an  illustrative  analogy  ; 
the  cause  has  to  be  investigated. 

Now  Charaka,  and  Susruta,  following  Dhanvantari, 
hold  that  the  foetus,  or  rather  the  fertilised  ovum, 
develops  by  palingenesis  (instead  of  epigenesis) ;  in 


other  words,  all  the  organs  are  potentially  present  therein 
at  the  same  time,  and  unfold  in  a  certain  order.  As 
the  sprouting  bamboo-seed  contains  in  miniature  the 
entire  structure  of  the  bamboo,  as  the  mango-blossom 
contains  the  stone,  the  pulp,  the  fibres,  which  appear 
separated  and  distinct  in  the  ripe  fruit,  though  fiom  theii 
excessive  minuteness  they  are  undistinguishable  in  the 
blossom,  even  such  is  the  case  with  the  fertilised  ovum, 
rfo*?  fV  wum:  .  .  . 

TrWfi:  I  ^  WOTrUrT  TORT 

TT^r  qiffrT*  '  TRt  WIW-  WTffiT 

JMi-grDsfTJ  I  PV  ttStRI  rTTKIR 
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^iRrlTW  n^Tfn  i  (Susruta,  &arira 
sthana,  Chap.  III.). 

The  inheritance  of  specific  characters  is  explained  in 
accordance  with  this  view.  Charaka  assumes  that  the 
sperm-cell  of  the  male  parent  contains  minute  elements 
derived  from  each  of  its  organs  and  tissues.  ( Cf.  Darwin  s 
gemmule  and  Spencer’s  “  ids.”)  Sankara  similarly 
states  that  the  sperm-cell  (or  the  seed  in  the  case  of  a 
plant)  represents  in  miniature  every  organ  of  the  parent 
organism,  and  contains  in  potentia  the  whole  organism 
that  is  developed  out  of  it  (mKNF^TWT 

i  Charaka,  Sarirasthana,  Chap.  IV.  ;  cf.  Sankara 
on  j Brihadaranyaka). 

But  if  this  is  so,  why  are  not  congenital  deformities 
of  the  parent,  or  constitutional  diseases  contracted  in 
later  life,  invariably  inherited?  Congenital  blindness, 
deafness,  dumbness,  stammering,  lameness,  or  deformity 
of  the  spinal  column  or  of  the  bony  framework,  or 
dwarfish  stature,  or  constitutional  diseases  like  madness, 
leprosy ,  or  skin  diseases  in  the  parent,  do  not  necessarily 
produce  corresponding  deformities  or  infirmities  in  the 
offspring.  It  cannot  therefore  be  that  the  fertilised 
ovum  represents  in  miniature  every  organ  and  tissue  of 
the  parental  organisms.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty 

A 

Charaka  ascribes  to  Atreya.  The  fertilised  ovum,  it  is 
true,  is  composed  of  elements  which  arise  from  the 
whole  parental  organism  but  it  is 

not  the  developed  organs  of  the  parents,  with  their 
idiosyncracies  or  acquired  characters,  that  determine  or 
contribute  the  elements  of  the  sperm-cell  (or  seed). 
The  parental  Vija  (seed,  germ-plasm)  contains  the  whole 
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parental  organism  in  miniature  (or  in  potentia),  but  it 
is  independent  of  the  parents’  developed  organs,  and  is 
not  necessarily  affected  by  their  idiosyncracies  oi 
deformities.  In  fact,  the  parental  Vija  (seed,  germ- 
plasm)  is  an  organic  whole  independent  of  the  developed 
parental  body  and  its  organs.  In  the  parental  Vija  an 
element  representing  a  particular  organ  or  tissue  may 
happen  (for  this  is  accidental,  ?N)  to  be  defective  or 
undeveloped,  or  otherwise  abnormally  characterised,  and 
in  this  case  the  corresponding  organ  or  tissue  of  the 
offspring  will  be  similarly  characterised.  When  con¬ 
stitutional  diseases,  acquired  in  later  life,  are  found  to 
be  inherited,  Atreya  would  suppose  that  the  Vija  of  the 
parent  has  been  affected,  and  this  would  explain  the 
fact  of  the  inheritance.  In  the  case  of  leprosy,  foi 
example,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  offspring  only  when 
the  germ-plasm  (the  Vija  or  the  fertilised  ovum)  is 
infected  with  the  virus  of  the  disease  by  reason^  of  the 
leprosy  of  the  parent  (vide  Charaka’s  report  of  Atreya’s 


theory,  Sarirasthdna).  ^ 

HTHTnniTHt  HOTffTTClt  HTTT'lt  hh: 

i  ^  ^ *3^^^ 

'  W  '  •  •  •  **  % 

mrr:  iron^r  w  w  Whffim:  w  toot: 

^  nyiOTra  ^  *  ”TI,: 

o|,wnt  wr. 

^  HcffHi  et  seq . wt#  ufi?  ^  *3^ 

*  nurmpsproT  h  hwHti  toW  toi  wf? 

^  Tmnil  OTlfil  TO  TO?  I 

HlTOTTfT  ^  TOTTH  TOTrtqnfwTOTS  I  ^  ^nTOUHTlW  - 
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^T%  wwf  wTHTTfw;  f#  I  srsTfifwfir  sttwt: 

i  On^jr,  '3TTTf'OTTH,  frrhnrft^)  ^ mr^niggiMm- 

I  rnfT^TTT  i?4  w^ftr  I 

N.B.—  The  seventh  tissue  (the  Sukradhara  laid, 
sperm-bearing  or  reproductive)  contains  the  parental 
Vija,  which  is  a  minute  organism  (^^T^rrww)  deriving 
its  elements  from  the  parental  organs,  but  distinct  from 
the  latter,  and  independent  of  their  peculiarities,  and.  it 
is  the  combination  and  characters  of  these  constituent 
elements  of  the  parental  Vija  in  the  reproductive  tissue 
that  determine  the  physiological  characters  and  predis¬ 
positions  of  the  offspring.  We  may  call  this  Atreyas 
germ-plasm  theory,  for  it  is  an  advance  on  the  con¬ 
ception  of  gemmules  and  of  ids,  but  in  Atreya’s  version 
the  “  germ-plasm  ”  is  not  only  representative  of  the 
“somatic  tissues,  but  also  generates  and  is  generated  by 
the  latter.  This  mutual  interaction  of  the  “  germ-plasm  ” 
and  “  somatic  tissues  ”  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  Atreya’s 
hypothesis,  the  value  of  which  will  be  differently 
estimated  by  different  schools  of  biologists. 

I  may  also  add  that  the  continued  identity  of  the 
germ-plasm  (^fhr)  from  generation  to  generation,  though 
it  follows  as  a  corollary  from  this  doctrine  of  a  distinct 
reproductive  tissue,  even  when  conceived  to  be  affected 
by  somatic  processes,  as  Atreya  and  Charaka  conceive 
it  to  be,  is  nowhere  expressly  deduced.  On  the  other 
hand,  Atreya  and  Charaka  emphasise  the  influence  of 
abundant  or  defective  nutrition,  and  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  food,  etc.,  on  the  characters  of  the 
V  ija  in  the  reproductive  tissue,  especially  as  regards  the 
sexual  character,  the  stature,  and  the  colour-pigment 
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MO  of  the  offspring.  But  though  the  influence  of 
nutrition  on  the  Vija  is  thus  freely  admitted  in  a  general 
way,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  peculiar  characters 
or  idiosyncracies  of  the  elements  that  combine  to  form 
the  Vija  must  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  chance 
in  other  words,  the  truly  congenital  variations  are 
accidental. 

Section  10. 

THE  SEX  QUESTION. 

Influence  of  nutrition  on  the  ovum,  especially  as 
regards  the  sex,  stature,  and  colour-pigment  of  the 
resulting  offspring. — In  a  general  way,  ghee  and  milk 
for  the  male,  and  oil  and  beans  for  the  female  parent, 
are  favourable  to  the  Vija.  The  sexual  character  of  the 
offspring  depends  in  part  on  a  periodicity  to  which  the 
life-history  of  the  ovum  in  the  female  parent  is  conceived 
to  be  subject — a  law  of  alternate  rhythmic  change  (not 
unlike  what  we  now  know  to  regulate  the  development 
of  several  orders  of  bacteria  or  unicellular  organisms), 
a  law  under  which  the  fertilisation  of  the  ovum  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  menstrual  discharge,  or  on  the 
alternate  days  succeeding,  is  favourable  to  the  foetus 
developing  the  male  sexual  character,  and  on  the  fifth, 
seventh,  and  alternate  following  days  to  the  foetus 
assuming  the  female  sex.  The  Prayogachintdmani 
states  that  the  latter  occurs  on  even  days,  and  the 
former  on  odd  days.  Another  factor  is  the  relative 
predominance  of  the  sperm  and  the  germ  cells  in  the 
fertilised  ovum.  Excess  of  the  sperm-cell  produces  the 
male,  that  of  the  germ-cell  the  female.  For  male 
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offspring  of  tall  stature,  fair  complexion,  and  energetic 
temperament,  wheat-pulp  with  honey,  ghee  (clarified 
butter),  and  milk  should  be  taken  by  the  female  parent. 
Generally  speaking,  the  adoption  of  the  food,  clothing, 
habits  of  people  of  any  particular  clime  are  supposed  to 
be  favourable  to  the  production  of  their  characteristic 
stature  and  complexion.  As  to  sex,  the  foetus  for  a 
time  remains  indeterminate,  and  then  takes  on  a  definite 
male  or  female  character,  but  before  this  stage  is  reached 
the  development  of  the  sex  can  be  modified  to  some 
extent  by  food  and  drugs  (gwsprNv).  As  for  the 
colour-pigment,  it  is  the  animal  heat  (wrftmw)  which  is 

A. 

its  source ;  but  where  the  AMsa  and  Ap  particles 
predominate  (in  the  food)  the  animal  heat  (of  the 
metabolic  processes)  produces  a  fair  complexion  ;  where 
Earth  and  Vdyu  particles  predominate  in  the  food, 
blackness  is  the  result ;  and  where  the  different  Bhutas 
are  combined  in  nearly  equal  proportion  in  the  food, 
the  metabolic  heat  produces  a  dark  pigment.  In  the 
later  literature,  ghee  (clarified  butter)  habitually  taken 
by  the  female  during  gestation  is  supposed  to  produce 
a  fair  complexion,  and  rice  (or  wheat)  and  salads  a 
dark  complexion.  Charaka  also  holds  that  mental 
impressions  of  the  parent  are  powerful  factors  in  the 
determination  of  the  characters  of  the  offspring., 

wff  Tff  ^rt  ire»fw  srtfVR 

xnffaT  ^rfxr  wgfwtqw  i  .  .  . 

numnwikt  urn  whrnn w 

i  .  . .  srnnr  gmg  tvw ?rt  gwr^t  tPr 

^f^5FR>  i  . . .  g^t 

C  -  s5 
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TT^fW^HTTlT  I  SIWTHTrT  Wfff  *r*pf§wft  W5*l 

\3  <3  \  C  ^  ^  ^  & 

whit:  t\ ft:  xpnrr  *ttc5«t  tt*tw  ~-rr  urar  wrc? 

HTU?  THTW  TH^IT  HTTpR*  I  •  •  •  TT  ^rHXIrrFHt  *npHT?rt  ^3*^ 
wramfto  ht  kqt  Hg'srrcit 

^giwhrer  tt^t  htttt  i 

H  UT^  ■SFT^rT^T  T^TT^Tf  ^fqj  TOTNTrTTfq  ^~ 

orr^rct^xrrg:  i rrc:  ^r^urw^rn  httit  i  ^fa^Tprvrnr.  ^w- 
W^rc:  i  immTj:  irrq:  wrenrffan::  i  ^Ttu^  T?r^: 
oFT^TT  WrT  I 

Section  11. 

LIFE. 

These  activities  maintain  the  life  of  the  organism, 
but  what  is  this  life  itself  ? 

The  Chdrvdkas  (materialists  and  sensationalists) 
answer  that  life  (as  well  as  consciousness)  is  a  result  of 
peculiar  chemical  combinations  of  dead  matter  (or  the 
four  elements)  in  organic  forms,  even  as  the  intoxicating 
property  of  spirituous  liquors  results  from  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  unintoxicating  rice  and  molasses.  Similarly , 
the  instinctive  movements  and  expressions  of  new-born 
babes  (sucking,  joy,  grief,  fear,  etc.)  can  be  explained 
mechanically  as  due  to  external  stimuli  as  much  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  lotus  and  other  flowers  at 
different  hours  of  the  day  (or  night),  or  the  movement 
of  iron  under  the  influence  of  the  loadstone.  In  the 
same  way,  the  spontaneous  generation  of  living  organisms 
is  frequently  observed,  e.g.  the  case  of  animalcules  which 
develop  in  moisture  or  infusions,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  gentle  warmth  t'tr,  ^^ftjt'sft^:),  or  of 

the  maggots  or  other  worms  which  in  the  rainy  season, 
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by  reason  of  the  atmospheric  moisture,  are  developed  in 
the  constituent  particles  of  curds  and  the  like,  which 
begin  to  live  and  move  in  so  short  a  time. 

Gotama,  in  his  Sutras ,  reports  the  Charvaka  expla¬ 
nation  of  instinctive  emotional  expressions  in  babes  : 

/\ 

wfirsfrrrt — Sutra  20,  Ahnika  1, 
Chapter  III.  ;  cf.  the  explanation  of  the  movement 
preparatory  to  sucking  :  yirwnTTmH^TrT 

— Sutra  23,  ibid.  Jayanta,  in  the  Nyaya-manjart , 
reports  the  Charvaka  explanation  of  consciousness  (and 
life). 

sr^rf^nr  i  hutr  Trwfu  i  ^ 

For  spontaneous  generation,  vide  Jayanta’s  report 
YrT'?nf^f^m^crr  \ — Ny&ya-manjari ,  Ahnika  7, 


The  Sankhya  view  of  consciousness — Reply  to  the 
materialists  : — 

The  intoxicating  power  in  liquor  is  a  force,  i.e.  a 
tendency  to  motion,  and  this  is  the  resultant  of  the 
tendencies  (or  subtile  motions)  present  in  the  particles 
of  the  fermented  rice,  molasses,  etc.  A  motion,  or  a 
tendency  to  motion,  can  in  this  way  be  the  resultant  of 
several  other  motions  or  tendencies.  But  consciousness 
(%w^r)  is  not  a  motion,  and  cannot  be  the  resultant  of 
(unconscious)  natural  forces  or  motions.  Neither  can 
the  consciousness  of  the  Self,  or  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole,  be  supposed  to  be  the  resultant  of  innumerable 
consciousnesses  vested  in  the  innumerable  constituent 
particles  of  the  body.  One  central  abiding  intelligence 
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is  a  simpler  and  therefore  more  legitimate  hypothesis 
than  an  assemblage  of  consciousnesses  latent  in  different 
Bhutas  or  particles,  cf.  Vijnana-bhiksu’s  comment  on  the 

Sutra.  jnWffrgs  rRf>m:  (Sutra  22, 

Chapter  III.)  ng  w  HTg^nrr^rf^i:  fMqgryq 

tA*  UT  ^TT^mfxi  OTfgf 7T  ^  RT7T  TR^pR*.  TR^RTT! 

nyff  5  TRT^rcfrgsrT  httr  . . .  ng  ijfrwr 

^  I  ml 

tfrAiw  ^Rrr^rrTT  i  Cf.  also 

HiuTHmfcrgTrrTHt  jrwnf\ n  <*  i  wuir^R,vq  i  wrcw  £rt 

%H^nwTTrT  i  (ibid.). 

* W  gw:  I  TOTWoJTTHt  fwg^SfTg'fat  RT  iRq  ‘<*h 

oFHfHTTT3i  IRRff  TTHTT  ^fw  I  %RTtg^  H  I 

o 

(Gangadhara’s  Jalpakalpataru  (1867,  Calcutta),  ex¬ 

plaining  the  distinction  between  property  (gw)  and 
power  (nvrre),  a  technical  term  in  medicine,  which 
denotes  a  form  of  motion  («jt*r)  Sutrasthdna ,  Jalpakal- 
pataru). 

The  Sankhya  view  of  Prana  (life) — 

Life,  according  to  the  Sankhya,  is  not  a  Vayu 
(bio-mechanical  force)  nor  any  mere  mechanical  motion 
resulting  from  the  impulsion  of  Vayu.  The  five  vital 
operations,  Prana,  Apana,  etc.,  are  called  Vdyus,  but 
this  is  only  a  metaphor.  Life  is  in  reality  a  reflex 
activity,  a  resultant  of  the  various  concurrent  activities 
of  the  Antalikaranas ,  i.e.  of  the  sensori-motor  (^TH%*f 
cwfcpi),  the  emotional  (*r:)  and  the  apperceptive 
reactions  of  the  organism  (for  some  add  w?^tt). 

Vijnana-bhiksu  notes  that  this  explains  the  dis¬ 
turbing  (elevating  or  depressing)  effect  on  the  vitality 
of  pleasurable  or  painful  emotions,  like  love  (wra),  which 

R 
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are  activities  of  Manas ,  one  of  the  Antahharanas  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  reactions  of  the  living  organism.  On  the 
Sankhya  view,  then,  Prana  or  life  is  not  a  Vdyu ,  nor  is 
it  evolved  from  the  Bhutas,  inorganic  matter.  Prana 
is  only  a  complex  reflex  activity  (*whiT  wfw)  resulting 
from  the  operations  of  the  psycho-physical  principles  or 
forces  in  the  organism.  Cf.  Sankara  reporting  the 
Sankhya  view — ftnnrjTO  wsr. 

TfffrRiJRr  i — Sdriraka-bhasya ,  Chapter  II.,  Pada  4,  Sutra  9. 

utotstt  i — -Isvarakrisna,  Karika. 

Also  Sutra  31,  Chapter  II.,  where  Vijnana-bhiksu 
notes : — 

wrttt  wf^tgT:  i 

\  \  ° 

i  3nfd*?rfpft$ 

Tifrf  F^ofrTOrqTr^r  i — Vijnana-bhiksu, 

Pravachana  -  hhdsya,  Chapter  II.,  Sutras  31,  32. 

wmih  nTFT^frvTirqT  WtfrorrT  i — ibid. 

The  Veddntic  View  of  Prana. 

The  Vedantists  are  believers  in  an  independent  vital 
principle.  They  agree  with  the  Sankhyas  in  holding 
that  Prana  is  neither  a  Vdyu  nor  the  operation  of  a 
Vdyu.  But  neither  is  life  a  mere  reflex  or  resultant  of 
concurrent  sensori-motor,  emotive  and  apperceptive 
reactions  of  the  organism.  You  may  put  eleven  birds 
in  a  cage,  and  if  they  concurrently  and  continually 
strike  against  the  bars  of  the  cage  in  the  same  direction, 
the  cage  may  move  on  under  this  conjoint  action.  But 
the  sensory  and  motor  activities  cannot  in  this  way 
originate  the  vital  activity  of  the  organism.  For  the 
deprivation  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  senses  does  not 
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mean  a  deprivation  of  life,  and  above  all  there  is  this 
radical  distinction  :  there  is  sameness  of  kind  (rtftfIfr) 
between  the  motions  of  the  individual  birds  and  the 
resultant  motion  of  the  cage,  but  the  sensations  do  not 
explain  life.  Life  (Prana)  must  therefore  be  recognised 
as  a  separate  principle,  just  as  the  Manas  and  the 
Antahkaranas  generally  are  in  the  Sankhya  Philosophy. 
Life  is  a  sort  of  subtle  rarefied  “  ether-principle  ” 
(ftrturtf)  pervasive  of  the  organism — which  is  not 
gross  Vdyu ,  but  is  all  the  same  subtilised  matter,  like 
the  Manas  itself,  for,  in  the  Vedanta,  everything  other 
than  the  Self  (mym)  is  “ material”  (ire). 

This  Life  is  prior  to  the  senses,  for  it  regulates  the 
development  of  the  fertilised  ovum,  which  would  putrefy 
if  it  were  not  living,  and  the  senses  with  their  apparatus 
develop  subsequently  out  of  the  ovum  (f  cngfarc  wTr^nir), 
Chapter  II.,  Pada  4,  Shtra  9  ;  vide  Sariraka-Bhasya 
Sankara  ;  also  Vackaspati  Misra,  Bhamati  : — 

frrerRRr  it  uur.  i  *  tf  ftrf^FiFt  ft  fPffff 

fi  FT  I  IT  FRIT  fa%FTFt  I  FFFTFITF^TrT  I 

IT  W  J I  i}}  HFTTRFTTFTF  HR^fflT  l  F  F 

HFfrT  I  F  F  RFFTFUR  I  TTFT 

\5 

Frf?T  ftrrft^tffff:  i  ftIf  f  fit  FWRfTwrnrr  tfrurdf  f?t 
fvtfrtftt i  j  h'-mj  n  i  r  r r  rrfN  i  w  fff!  FTnrfFTFfr  rtftt: 

I  3FTT  ^R^RRRTTRRTUt^F:  FTFTT  F  TO  FTR- 
ftffT  FFS  FFTFTTHRT^IFFT fa Iril FR I ^  RFFTTf^R*.  FTUTFR  I  .  .  . 
rTWTFRT  FTFfFRTRt  TUFT.  I  . . .  FTFRTFFRTrFTTTFTFF:  FRtSTF  frt:  I 

\  'O 

— Sankara,  ibid.  Cf.  also,  rsr  xto:  ^fFFFRTT^TTR  fr 

FTFc^THTF  I  FFF  FR  TTFTFf  FRc^TR  RTF  71 ^JFrT  F  FRFFT 

c  \  \  '  c  \  ^  ^ 

rtftfIftr  Fr^^T^RTf^RTFiFHi u fal RFT  ftf^thtf  RSR  i — San¬ 
kara,  on  Sutra  9,  Pada  4,  Chapter  II. 

R  2 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  OF 

THE  HINDUS. 

The  Doctrine  of  Scientific  Method. — A  study  of  the 
Hindu  Methodology  of  Science  is  absolutely  essential  to 
a  right  understanding  of  Hindu  positive  Science,  its 
strength  and  its  weakness,  its  range  and  its  limitations. 
Apart  from  this  rigorous  scientific  method,  Hindu 
Chemistry,  for  example,  would  be  all  practical  recipe,  or 
all  unverified  speculation.  This,  however,  would  be  a 
very  inadequate  and  indeed  erroneous  view  of  this  early 
achievement  of  the  human  mind.  That  the  whole 
movement  was  genuinely  and  positively  scientific, 
though  arrested  at  an  early  stage,  will  appear  from  the 
following  brief  synopsis  of  the  Hindu  Methodology  of 
Science. 

Criterion  or  Test  of  Truth ,  after  the  Buddhists. — 
The  ultimate  criterion  of  Truth  is  found,  not  in  mere 
cognitive  presentation,  but  in  the  correspondence 
between  the  cognitive  and  the  practical  activity  of  the 
Self,  which  together  are  supposed  to  form  the  circuit  of 
consciousness.  That  knowledge  is  valid  which  prompts 
an  activity  ending  in  fruition.  ( Cf.  the  distinction 
between  *rRTf^rr?r  and  i  Also  compare 

JRTCIH — Vatsyayana.) 
Truth,  the  Buddhists  contend,  is  not  self-evidence,  not 
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the  agreement  between  ideas,  nor  the  agreement  of  the 
idea  with  the  reality  beyond,  if  any,  for  this  cannot  be 
attained  direct,  but  the  harmony  of  experience  (**^), 
which  is  implied  when  the  volitional  reaction,  that  is 
prompted  by  a  cognition  and  that  completes  the  circuit 
of  consciousness,  meets  with  fruition,  i.e.  realises  its 
immediate  end  (with  this  compare  Sriharsha,  Khandana 
Ivhanda  Khadya,  on  the  relation  of  trt  to 
This  is  the  material  aspect  of  Truth.  The  formal 
aspect  is  given  in  a  principle  which  governs  all 
presentations  in  consciousness,  and  which  combines 
the  three  moments  of  Identity,  non-Contradiction,  and 
Excluded  Middle  in  every  individual  cognitive  operation 
[7 nit,  tut  (identity)  (non-contra¬ 

diction)  wrftm^FTTTHT^  ^  ^r^fTT  (excluded  middle)  ^frT 
— Jayanta,  Nyayamanjari,  ] . 

Perception. — The  conditions  of  Perception,  and  its 
range  and  limits,  were  carefully  studied.  The  minima 
sensibile  (e.g.  the  minimum  visibile,  the  Trasarenu,  the 
just-perceptible  mote  in  the  slanting  sunbeam),  the 
infra-sensible  (*hiuu^,  sometimes  termed 
the  obscured  (^rfVwr,  e.g.  a  meteor  in  the  mid-day 
blaze),  and  the  potential  (^^J^),  are  distinguished  ; 
but  finer  instruments  of  measurement  were  wanting, 
and  this  was  a  principal  cause  of  arrested  progress.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  measurement  of  the  relative 
pitch  of  musical  tones  was  remarkably  accurate  (vide 
my  Paper  on  Hindu  Mechanics  and  Physics). 

Observation  (^fir — Vachaspati  and  Udayana). — 
The  entire  apparatus  of  scientific  method  proceeded  on 
the  basis  of  observed  instances  carefully  analysed  and 
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sifted.  This  was  the  source  of  the  physico-chemical 
theories  and  classifications,  but  in  Anatomy  the 
Hindus  went  one  step  farther  ;  they  practised  dissection 
on  dead  bodies  for  purposes  of  demonstration.  Ingenious 
directions  are  given,  e.g.,  the  body  must  be  first 
disembowelled  and  wrapped  round  with  the  kusa  and 
other  grasses,  then  kept  immersed  in  still  water  for 
seven  days,  after  which  the  medical  student  should 
proceed  to  remove  the  layers  of  the  skin  with  a,  carefully 
prepared  brush  made  of  the  fresh  elastic  fibres  of  green 
bamboos,  which  will  enable  the  tissues,  vessels  and 
ducts  to  be  observed.  Post-mortem  operations  as 
well  as  major  operations  in  obstetric  surgery  (the 
extraction  of  the  foetus,  etc.)  were  availed  of  for 
embryological  observations  (e.g.,  it  is  stated  that 
the  rudiments  of  the  head  and  the  limbs  begin  to 
appear  in  the  foetus  in  the  third  month,  and  are 
developed  in  the  fourth  ;  the  bones,  ligaments,  nails, 
hair,  etc.,  becoming  distinct  in  the  sixth),  and  also 
embryological  theories,  e.g.,  the  indication  of  sexual 
character  in  the  second  month  by  the  shape  of 
the  foetus,  the  shape  of  a  round  joint  indicating 
the  male  sex,  and  an  elongated  shape  the  female  sex 
(cf.  Charaka,  Sutrasthana,  Chap.  IV. — fkifiii  *tr  tr: 
fw:  wr ii  i  it?  tr:  fw:  we  wt 

Chakrapam  notes  :  tr:  rforr:  •  fwl  i 

wi  i  loc.  cit.).  In  Phonetics 

(as  in  the  Prati-sakhyas,  circa  600  B.c.),  in  Descrip¬ 
tive  and  Analytical  Grammar  (as  in  Panini),  and  in 
some  important  respects  in  Comparative  Grammar 
(as  in  Hemachandra’s  Grammar  of  the  Prakrita 
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Dialects),  the  observation  was  precise,  minute,  and 
thoroughly  scientific.  This  was  also  the  case  m 
Materia  Medica  and  in  Therapeutics,  especially  the 
symptomology  of  diseases.  In  Meteorology  the 
Hindus  used  the  rain-gauge  in  their  weather  forecasts 
for  the  year,  made  careful  observations  of  the  different 
kinds  of  clouds  and  other  atmospheric  phenomena 
(e.g.t  they  estimate  the  heights  of  clouds,  the  distance 
from  which  lightning  is  ordinarily  visible  01  the 
thunder  is  heard,  the  area  of  disturbance  of  different 
earthquakes,  the  height  to  which  the  terrestrial 
atmosphere  extends,  etc.  ;  vide  Varahamihiia,  Snpati, 
and  the  authorities  quoted  by  Utpala).  In  Astronomy 
the  observation  was,  generally  speaking,  very  defective, 
as  in  the  determination  of  the  solar  and  the  planetary 
elements,  and  this  was  probably  due  to  the  lack  of 
practical  interest,  but  the  determination  of  the  lunar 
constants  entering  into  the  calculation  of  lunar  periods 
and  eclipses,  matters  in  which  the  Hindus  had  a 
practical  ceremonial  interest,  reached  a  remarkable 
degree  of  approximation  (much  above  Grseco-Arab 
computations)  to  the  figures  in  Laplace’s  Tables,  which 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
case  of  these  constants  the  Hindus  carried  out  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  a  systematic  process  of  verifica¬ 
tion  and  correction  by  comparison  of  the  computed  with 
the  observed  results  (like  the  navigator  s  correction  of 
the  course  of  the  ship  at  sea),  a  process  which  was 
termed  In  Zoology  the  enumeration  of 

the  species  of  Vermes,  Insecta,  Reptilia,  Batrachia, 
Aves,  etc.,  makes  a  fair  beginning,  but  the  classification 
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proceeds  on  external  characters  and  habits  of  life,  and 
not  on  an  anatomical  basis.  In  Botany  the  observation 
was  mainly  in  the  interests  of  Materia  Medica,  and  the 
classification  was  as  superficial  as  possible.  ( Vide  my 
Paper  on  the  Hindu  Classification  of  Plants  and 
Animals. ) 

Experiments. —  Experiments  were  of  course  con¬ 
ducted  for  purposes  of  chemical  operations  in  relation 
to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  e.g.  Metallurgy,  Phar¬ 
macy,  Dyeing,  Perfumery  and  Cosmetics,  Horticulture, 
the  making  and  polishing  of  glass  (lenses  and  mirrors 
of  various  kinds  are  mentioned,  the  spherical  and  oval 
'p  and  ^  being  well  known— Pliny  indeed  men¬ 
tions  that  the  best  glass  ever  made  was  Indian  glass). 
And  the  results  of  such  experiments  were  freely  drawn 
upon  for  building  up  scientific  hypotheses  and  generali¬ 
sations.  But  of  experiment  as  an  independent  method 
of  proof  or  discovery  the  instances  recorded  in  books 
are  rare.  I  may  note  one  interesting  example  in 
Udayana’s  Kiranavali,  relating  to  the  weight  of  air. 
Udayana  argues  that  air  must  be  a  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Bhuta,  for  if  air  were  a  form  of  the  Earth - 
Bhuta,  it  would  have  weight,  and  it  has  none.  To 
prove  the  absence  of  weight,  he  refers  to  an  experiment. 
A  small  bladder  made  of  a  thin  membrane,  filled  with 
air,  will  not  cause  a  greater  descent  in  the  scale  than  the 
same  bladder  weighed  empty.  Hence  the  air  possesses 
no  weight.  Then  Udayana  makes  an  interesting  state¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  objected,  he  says,  by  one  who  accepts 
the  weight  of  air,  that  this  argument  is  inconclusive ; 
for  a  counter-experiment  may  be  suggested.  The 
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balloon  filled  with  smoke  (or  gas,  rises  in  the  air, 
whereas  the  air-filled  balloon  comes  down.  This  would 
go  to  show  that  air  has  weight.  Udayana  replies  that 
this  would  only  show  that  both  smoke  (or  gas,  and 
air  have  no  weight.  The  Hindus  appear  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  principle  of  Archimedes.  Vallabha- 
charyya,  in  the  Lilavati,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  a  peculiar 
resistance  to  sinking  (or  gravity)  exercised  by  water, 
which  explains  the  tendency  in  certain  objects  to  float 
or  to  come  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  the 
description  does  not  show  that  he  had  any  clear  ideas 
on  the  subject.  Mathuranatha,  again,  states  that  the 
determination  of  the  degree  of  purity  (the  carat)  of 
gold  by  rubbing  against  the  assaying-stone  and  observing 
the  character  of  the  yellowish  streak  against  the  black 
smooth  background,  is  only  an  indirect  means  of 
ascertaining  wreight  lit .  specific  gravity) — 

which  seems  to  suggest  that  there  was  a  more  direct 
means  of  arriving  at  the  latter.  Probably  this  refers 
to  the  common  Indian  method  of  comparing  the  lengths 
and  weights  of  wires  of  uniform  thickness  that  can  be 
formed  by  drawing  different  pieces  of  gold  through  the 
same  diamond  bore.  I  think  it  may  be  regarded  as 
fairly  certain  that  the  Hindus  were  ignorant  of  Archi¬ 
medes’  discovery,  an  ignorance  which,  at  any  rate, 
they  could  not  have  well  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
no  more  than  they  could  have  thus  borrowed  their 
knowledge  of  things  unknown  to  the  Greeks  them¬ 
selves. 

\_Cf.  Udayana,  Kiranavali : — crrgfTfFqrr* ,  fotf  ^  Gruff:) 

Tjfwfr*  UITW  I  ^  ^  WTHJTI7 TUI  ^T^JTW^TTTT: 
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^R^FTfnT^  ^fw  ^ 

r{  \  'WcS  TT^lf^  Wirin’:  I 

— cf.  V allabhacharyya,  Lilavati — g^rf^T^sfq  ^tw^- 
uHnrj  ^  s  «J  <*<* Hrrwjsftr 

Hf^TrT^fw  H  1  ifc^PIFIfR  VTT^IT  ^rTHSUrT'^l  '^TTsT'd 

^ww  wt&w  nrn  '  pibpOT 

i]  Cf.  Mathuranatha,  on 

Ganges’s  Tattvachinthmani — irm  ^  3^- 

WbnftnWcFi#  iffa^TIT  ^>SJ ^ Si <* TO?  I 

Fallacies  of  Observation. —  Mal-observation  and 
Non-observation  : — These  were  carefully  studied  in 
relation  to  errors  of  observation,  and  hallucination 
(*pt?  ^riajre,  ^nfW) ,  which  were  ascribed  to  three 
causes  :  (a)  Dosha,  fm,  defect  of  sense  organ,  as  of 
the  eye  in  jaundice,  or  of  the  skin  in  certain  forms  of 
leprosy  (leading  to  tactile  insensibility,  cf.  Susruta), 
or  defect  of  necessary  stimulus,  e.g.  too  faint  light, 
or  undue  distance  or  nearness,  in  vision ;  ( b )  Sam- 
prayoga,  qygqfoT,  presentation  of  a  part  or  an  aspect 
instead  of  the  whole ;  and  (c)  Sanskara,  tort*;,  the 
disturbing  influence  of  mental  predisposition,  e.g. 
expectation,  memory,  habit,  prejudice,  etc. 

The  Doctrine  of  Inference. — Anumana  (Inference) 
is  the  process  of  ascertaining,  not  by  perception  or 
direct  observation,  but  through  the  instrumentality  or 
medium  of  a  mark,  that  a  thing  possesses  a  certain 
character.  Inference  is  therefore  based  on  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  an  invariable  concomitance  (Vyapti,  ^nfa) 
between  the  mark  and  the  character  inferred.  The 
Hindu  Inference  (Anumana)  is  therefore  neither  merely 
formal  nor  merely  material,  but  a  combined  Formal- 
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Material  Deductive-Inductive  process.  It  is  neither 
the  Aristotelian  Syllogism  (Formal-Deductive  process), 
nor  Mill’s  Induction  (Material-Inductive  process),  but 
the  real  Inference  which  must  combine  formal  validity 
with  material  truth,  inductive  generalisation  with 
deductive  particularisation. 

An  inference  admits  of  a  rigorous  formal  statement 
— in  the  shape  of  five  propositions  for  dialectical 
purposes  ( i.e .  in  demonstrating  to  others) — or  of 
three  propositions  when  the  inference  is  for  oneself 
(^rreupTR)  : — 

(l)  The  probandum,  the  statement  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  be  established  (uf?r$rT,  ^rn^f^^r),  e.g.  yonder 
mountain  is  “fiery”;  (2)  the  reason,  the  ascription  of 
the  mark  (ij,  e.g.  for  it  smokes;  (3)  the 

general  proposition,  stating  the  invariable  concomitance 
which  is  the  ground  of  the  inference — clenched  by  an 
example,  e.g.  whatever  smokes  is  “  fiery,”  as  an  oven 
(^T^r)  ;  (4)  next,  the  application,  the  ascertainment 
of  the  existence  of  the  mark  in  the  present  case  (^^th), 
e.g.  yonder  mountain  smokes  ;  (5)  finally,  the  conclusion, 
the  probandum  proved  (ftrm),  e.g.  yonder  mountain 
is  “  fiery.” 

1.  Yonder  mountain  is  “fiery.” 

2.  For  it  smokes. 

3.  Whatever  smokes  is  “  fiery,”  as  an  oven. 

4.  Yonder  mountain  does  smoke. 

5.  Therefore  yonder  mountain  is  “  fiery.” 

For  inference  for  oneself  only  the  first  three  or  the  last 
three  propositions  are  held  to  be  sufficient. 
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The  Hindu  Anumana,  it  will  be  seen,  anticipates 
J.  S.  Mill's  analysis  of  the  syllogism  as  a  material 
inference,  but  is  more  comprehensive ;  for  the  Hindu 
Udaharawa,  the  third  or  general  proposition  with  an 
example,  combines  and  harmonises  Mill’s  view  of  the 
major  premise  as  a  brief  memorandum  of  like  instances 
already  observed,  fortified  by  a  recommendation  to 
extend  its  application  to  unobserved  cases,  with  the 
Aristotelian  view  of  it  as  a  universal  proposition  which 
is  the  formal  ground  of  the  inference.  This  Formal- 
Material  Deductive- Inductive  process  thus  turns  on  one 
thing — the  establishment  of  the  invariable  concomitance 
(unffc)  between  the  mark  and  the  character  inferred — 
in  other  words,  an  inductive  generalisation.  The 
question  is — what  is  our  warrant  for  taking  the  leap 
from  the  observed  to  unobserved  cases  ?  Under  what 
conditions  are  we  justified  to  assert  a  Universal  Real 
proposition  on  the  basis  of  our  necessarily  limited 
observation  ? 

The  Charvaka  Vieiv. — Among  the  Charvakas  there 
were  two  classes,  the  cruder  school  of  materialists  who 
accepted  perception  (thto)  as  a  valid  source  of  know¬ 
ledge,  as  well  as  the  reality  of  natural  law  (to), 
and  the  finer  school  of  sceptics,  who  impugned  all 
kinds  of  knowledge,  immediate  as  well  as  mediate, 
and  all  evidence,  Perception  as  well  as  Inference ; 
vide  Jayanta’s  reference  in  the  Nyayamanjan  to 

;  also  ^ 

Ahnika  1,  Manjarl. 

The  Charvakas  hold  that  the  principle  of  causality 
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which  the  Buddhists  assume  to  be  a  ground  of  an 
induction  (^rrfk),  is  itself  an  induction  (a  case  of 
Vyapti),  which  amounts  to  reasoning  in  a  circle  (^or)  ; 
that  every  inference  is  based  on  an  unconditional 
invariable  concomitance,  which  itself  must  be  inferred, 
as  universal  propositions  cannot  be  established  by  our 
limited  perceptions,  and  thus  there  is  a  regressus  ad 
infinitum  (^rf^r^ro),  and  that  the  nexus  between 
cause  and  effect,  or  between  the  sign  and  the  thing 
signified  [e.g.  smoke  and  fire),  is  only  a  mental  step  or 
subjective  association  based  on  former  perception,  a 
mental  step  which  by  accident  is  found  justified  by  the 
result  in  a  number  of  cases. 

The  Buddhists :  their  Analysis  and  Vindication  of 
Inference . — The  Buddhists,  however,  take  their  stand 
on  the  principle  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  fufrr-uu, 
^HTTnffTT^i,  Nyaya-Vindu).  This  uniformity,  for  scien¬ 
tific  purposes,  has  to  be  divided  into  two  different 
relations:  (l)  the  uniformity  of  succession  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  cause  and  effect,  e.g.  of  smoke  to  fire  (crto- 
oRTI^tr,  Nyaya-Vindu) ;  (2)  the  uniformity 

of  co-existence  (in  the  form  of  co-inherence  in  the 
same  substrate)  in  the  relation  of  genus  and  species, 
e.g.  the  relation  of  invariable  concomitance  expressed 
in  the  proposition  “  all  Sinsapas  are  trees,”  which  is 
not  a  relation  of  causality,  but  of  co-existence  or  co¬ 
inherence  in  the  same  substrate  (i.e.  the  co-inherence 
of  the  generic  qualities  of  a  tree  with  the  specific 
characters  of  a  Sisu-tree  in  this  particular  individual 
before  me,  a  Sisu-tree),  a  relation  which  may  be  termed 
essential  identity  (ttt^tw,  — Nyaya-Vindu).  To 
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these  two  the  Buddhists  add  a  third  ground  of 
inference,  non-perception  of  the  perceptible  (wq^fa?, 

which  is  employed  in  inferring  the 
absence  (nfrnhi)  of  a  thing  from  the  non-perception 
of  the  thing  or  of  something  else.  In  all  cases  of 
inference  based  on  the  Uniformity  of  Nature,  the 
relation  is  that  of  inseparableness  or  non-disjunction 
between  the  mark  and  the  character  inferred.  The 
question  is :  how  is  this  inseparableness 
ascertained,  and  what  is  the  warrant  of  our  belief  in  it 
in  these  cases  ? 

Ascertainment  of  Inseparableness  or  Non-disjunction : 
Buddhist  Account . — First  take  the  case  of  causation. 
The  cause  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  the  effect. 
What  is  meant  is  that  (a)  a  specific  cause  (or  sum  of 
causal  conditions)  is  invariably  followed  by  a  specific 
effect,  and  (b)  a  specific  effect  (with  all  the  distinctive 
and  relevant  accompaniments,  cKTxqf^re)  is  invariably 
preceded  by  a  specific  cause  (^twMr).  It  is  not  that 
clouds  always  lead  to  rain,  or  that  floods  in  the  river- 
valley  always  imply  rain  in  the  hills  higher  up.  But 
this  particular  conjunction  of  antecedent  circumstances 
( e.g .  the  appearance  of  a  particular  kind  of  clouds 
accompanied  by  flashes  of  lightning,  the  roll  of 
thunder  and  flights  of  Valakas — driven  by  the  wind 
from  a  particular  quarter  of  the  horizon,  and  ascending 
in  black  masses,  etc.)  is  as  a  rule  the  precursor  of  a 
particular  assemblage  of  rain  effects  (rain  with  particular 
accompaniments).  Again,  this  particular  kind  of  flood 
(overflowing  of  the  river-banks  accompanied  by  muddy 
discoloration  of  the  water,  rapid  currents,  the  bearing 
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down  of  tree- trunks,  etc.)  is  always  preceded  by  rain  in 
the  hills  higher  up  (though,  no  doubt,  other  cases  of 
floods  in  a  river  may  be  due  to  a  breach  in  an  embank¬ 
ment  or  the  melting  of  the  snows).  In  other  words, 
the  Buddhists  (and  the  earlier  Nyaya  schools)  avoid 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  plurality  of  causes  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  accompanying  phenomena, 
which,  if  properly  marked,  would  always  point  to  a 
specific  cause  of  a  specific  effect,  and  vice  versa. 

I  quote  Nyaya  authorities,  but  this  device  to  obviate 
the  plurality  of  causes  is  common  to  the  early  Nyaya 
and  the  Buddhistic  systems. 

JRftWTCT  HUraUTT  ofiTW?T  oFTXZTrg*TR^  I  VTfm 

xnffn:  i  ^iwr.  ^  ihn:  iwfasrftrw  *rfw  xrnr 

C  o 

(XR  oFTXXiVf  oFTTXS*r«pffxiff) — — 

xrfir 

srbr  i  (Udyotakara,  Chap.  I., 

Ahnika  1,  Sutra  5.)  Yachaspati  puts  this  clearly  : — 
*rafq  ^rbrercfw  oFum?rqT^  imm  xirpt  h  sqbnrrfiT  m 

bryiPT  TifrTxnT  ^bnriiftfTr 

H  xprwt  HTrT  i  In  other  words,  a  single  con¬ 

dition  called  a  cause  is  not  invariably  succeeded  by  the 
effect,  nor  does  the  effect-phenomenon  in  general  point 
to  any  particular  cause  as  antecedent,  for  there  may  be 
a  plurality  of  causes  of  a  general  effect.  The  skilful 
observer  will  therefore  select  the  full  complement  of 
causal  conditions  which  is  invariably  succeeded  by  the 
effect,  and  also  the  specific  effect  (e.g.  ^fw1*)  which 
points  to  a  specific  causal  antecedent.  Compare  also 
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Jayanta  :  “  We  infer  an  effect  from  a  specific  assemblage 
of  causes  ” — h  ^  'gm  w^r  ^rfiren::  v^ttt  i 

Wfq  ^  f 5:  I  H  ^  ^TTWfNOTt  giWT.  I 

JTf#?nwf^f^rfhn7T^TT:  .  .  .  *|f# 

nrq:  Treig^r:  1  wgw  ^wg*rrro  1 

rf  1  Similarly,  we  infer  a 

specific  cause  from  a  specific  assemblage  of  effects  :— 

wz  wmm  ^i^rgprtaw  w  ^nftiR 

1  wfonrra^ntwr  §4  fvfwvvr- 

d  ^  \v  c  ^ 

VfTrHH  I  ^  ^ fVT  ffrT  rTTrfq 
^EfW  • — 

OTTJTTOVfs^  H  ^fw  I 

ft^sftcT  TmT^f^T-fecr:  n 

(Nyayamanjari,  Ahnika  2,  on  Gotama  Sutra  5, 
Ahnika  1,  Chap.  I.) 

A  specific  assemblage  of  causes,  therefore,  has  only 
one  specific  assemblage  of  effects,  and  vice  versa.  Of 
course,  the  observer  is  to  find  out  the  essential  or 
relevant  features  (as  distinguished  from  the  irrelevant 
ones)  which,  being  included,  will  enable  him  to  specify 
the  particular  cause  of  the  particular  effect. 

Now,  this  being  premised  to  be  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  inseparableness  or  non-disjunction  in  the  case  of 
cause  and  effect,  we  come  to  the  question  with  which 
we  started — how  is  this  relation  to  be  ascertained  or 
established  between  two  phenomena  or  assemblages  of 
phenomena?  Obviously,  mere  observation  of  their 
agreement  in  presence  (’Srere)  and  their  agreement  in 
absence  (^rf?rc*)  is  no  help  in  the  matter.  Take  a  con¬ 
crete  example.  The  ass  is  customarily  employed  to 
bring  the  fuel  with  which  fire  is  lighted.  In  a  hundred 
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cases  you  have  observed  the  ass  among  the  antecedents 
of  smoke.  In  a  hundred  cases  you  may  have  observed 
that  when  there  is  no  ass  there  is  no  smoke.  This  is 
no  warrant  for  concluding  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
between  an  ass  and  smoke.  It  may  be  that  you  happen 
to  have  never  observed  smoke  without  an  antecedent 
ass,  or  an  ass  without  smoke  following.  Even  this  is 
of  no  avail.  It  is  not  agreement  (unbroken  and  uniform 
though  it  be)  in  presence  or  in  absence,  or  in  both,  that 
can  settle  the  matter.  There  is  one  and  only  one  way 
of  ascertaining  the  causal  relation.  Suppose  A  with 
certain  accompaniments  is  found  to  precede  B  imme¬ 
diately.  Now,  if  A  disappearing  B  disappears,  even 
though  all  other  antecedents  remain  and  there  is  no 
other  change  in  the  case,  then  and  then  only  can  the 
causal  relation  be  ascertained.  It  is  not  a  mere  table  of 
positive  instances  or  negative  instances  f  ^mur) ; 

it  is  this  Method,  which  we  may  term  the  Method  of 
Subtraction  (the  Method  of  Difference  in  its  negative 
aspect),  that  is  the  only  exact  and  rigorous  scientific 
Method.  Such  was  the  statement  of  the  earlier 
Buddhists  (cf.  Udyotakara’s  and  Vdchaspati’s  report 
of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Inference — f  f 

rT9?Tr^  FT  nfrUTFi:  l  FfT? 

HTTT1T  FTHTWT  fHFRTiTTT  I  7f  ^UfT 

— a  Buddhist  Kdrika  quoted  in  Vachaspati,  Udayana. 
Nriharsha,  Madhava,  etc. — ^ *fw 

HFfrT - FfTF  H  HTfrT — FTFTcFTC:  I  H 

Vcj  frTTTTr ^TRfwft^pT  I  .  .  .  (Ft  tTT^TFRTFfiqf  ffrqZTF  TTNTi- 

fHWFF  I  .  .  .  7THIT7T  TTfrTT^ff 

s 
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Tfpznn  \ — Vachaspati,  Tatparyyatika,  Chap.  L,  Ahnika  1, 

Sutra  5,  ) 

But  the  canon  in  this  form  is  not  sufficiently  safe¬ 
guarded  against  possible  abuse.  Two  points  have  to 
be  emphasised  :  (l)  It  must  be  carefully  observed  that 
no  other  condition  is  changed,  (2)  that  the  appeal ance 
and  disappearance  of  A  must  immediately  precede  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  B.  The  definition  of 
a  cause  is  based  on  two  fundamental  characoeis  .  (l)  the 
unconditional  invariableness  of  the  antecedence,  and  (2) 
the  immediateness  of  the  antecedence.  The  canon  of 
the  Method  of  Difference  must  therefore  be  stated  in 
such  a  form  as  to  emphasise  each  of  these  aspects. 
And  one  main  difficulty  in  the  practical  application  of 
the  canon  is  that,  along  with  the  introduction  oi 
sublation  of  an  antecedent,  some  other  phenomenon 
may  be  introduced  or  sublated  unobserved.  As  a 
safeguard  against  this  radical  vitiation  of  the  Method, 
the  later  Buddhists  formulated  the  canon  of  a  modified 
Method,  termed  the  Panchakaram,  a  Joint  Method  of 
Difference,  which  combines  the  positive  and  the 
negative  Methods  of  Difference  (the  Method  of  Addition 
and  the  Method  of  Subtraction)  in  a  series  of  five  steps, 
and  which  equally  emphasises  the  unconditionality  and 
the  immediateness  of  the  antecedence  as  essential 
moments  of  the  causal  relation.  This  is  neither 
agreement  in  presence  nor  agreement  in  presence  as 
well  as  absence  (the  foundation  of  J.  S.  Mill’s  Joint 
Method  of  Agreement),  but  the  Joint  Method  of 
Difference.  The  Panchakaram"  runs  thus  : — 

The  following  changes  being  observed,  everything 
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elst  remaining  constant,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
is  rigorously  established  : — 

bust  step  The  cause  and  the  (i  effect”  pheno¬ 
mena  are  both  unperceived. 

Second  step  Ihen  the  “cause”  phenomenon  is 
perceived. 

Third  step — Then,  in  immediate  succession,  the 
“  effect”  phenomenon  is  perceived. 

Fourth  step  Then  the  “  cause  ”  phenomenon  is 
sublated  or  disappears. 

Fifth  step — Then,  in  immediate  succession,  the 
“effect”  phenomenon  disappears. 

Throughout,  of  course,  it  is  assumed  that  the  other 
circumstances  remain  the  same  (at  least  the  relevant  or 
material  circumstances). 

This  Panchakaram,  the  J omt  Method  of  Difference, 
has  some  advantages  over  J.  S.  Mills  Method  of 
Difference,  or,  what  is  identical  therewith,  the  earlier 
Buddhist  Method  ;  and  the  form  of  the  canon,  bringing 
out  in  prominent  relief  the  unconditionality  and  the 
immediateness  of  the  antecedence,  is  as  superior  from 
a  theoretical  point  of  view  to  J.  S.  Mills  canon,  and  is 
as  much  more  consonant  than  the  latter  to  the  practice 
of  every  experimenter,  as  the  Hindu  analysis  of 
Anumana  as  a  Formal-Material  Deductive-Inductive 
Inference  is  more  comprehensive  and  more  scientific 
than  Aristotle's  or  Mills  analysis  of  the  Syllogism  (or 
Mediate  Inference). 

But  even  the  Panchakaram  is  no  sufficient  answer  to 
the  question  with  which  we  started.  The  Panchakdram 

s  2 
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is  only  a  method  ;  it  shows  only  how  in  a  particular 
case  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  to  be  established 

•  But  we  want  more  than  this  wc 
require  a  warrant  for  the  process.  The  Buddhists 
therefore  supply  the  following  proof  of  the  Method : 
Doubt  is  legitimate,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  doubt. 
When  doubt  lands  you  in  an  unsettlement  of  a 
fundamental  ground  of  practice,  and  would  thus  annul 
all  practical  exercise  of  the  will,  the  doubt  must  cease ; 
else  the  doubt  would  be  suicidal  or  sophistical.  In  this 
particular  case,  when  the  Panchakarara  is  satisfied,  the 
antecedent  in  question  must  be  the  cause,  for  there  is 
no  other  antecedent  to  serve  as  cause  ;  the  proof  is 
indirect  but  rigid.  If  this  be  not  the  cause,  there  is  no 
cause  of  the  phenomenon.  It  was  not,  and  it  begins  to 
be,  without  a  cause ;  which  would  be  a  contradiction  of 
the  rational  ground  of  all  practice,  for  all  volitional 
activity  proceeds  by  implication  on  the  pi  inciple  of 
causality.  If  things  could  happen  without  a  cause, 
ail  our  motives  to  action  would  be  baffled.  The  link 
between  a  presentation  and  the  instinctive  volitional 
reaction  would  snap,  and  the  circuit  of  consciousness 
would  be  left  incomplete.  In  fact,  the  Buddhists  go 
farther ;  they  hold  causal  efficiency  (f^nn)  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  empirical  (relative)  Reality.  I  he 

proof  of  the  Joint  Method  of  Difference,  then,  lies  in 
a  strict  application  of  the  principle  of  causality  in  its 
negative  form  (viz.,  there  can  be  no  phenomenon 
without  a  cause),  and  the  truth  of  this  last  is  guaranteed 
by  the  same  ultimate  criterion  of  empirical  (relative) 
Reality  as  the  truth  of  Perception  itself,  viz.  the 
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correspondence  between  the  rational  and  the  practical 
activity  of  the  self. 

But  invariable  concomitance  (or  non-disjunction), 
the  Buddhists  argue,  has  another  form,  e.g.  the  relation 
of  the  genus  to  the  species.  We  may  have  perceived 
a  hundred  instances  of  the  association  of  certain 
characters  with  certain  others  ;  we  may  also  have  never 
perceived  the  former  when  the  latter  were  absent ;  but 
this  would  not  enable  us  to  generalise  and  establish 
invariable  and  unconditional  co-existence.  We  must 
be  first  satisfied  that  there  is  identity  of  essence 
(TTifTTW,  It  is  only  when  we  perceive  that 

the  characters  of  a  Sinsapa  are  co-inherent  with  the 
generic  characters  of  a  tree  in  the  same  individual 
object  (a  Sinsapa-tree  before  me),  and  when  we  further 
perceive  that  the  characters  are  held  together  by  the 
relation  of  identity  of  essence,  that  we  can  say  that  all 
Sinsapas  are  trees.  For  as  there  is  identity  of  essence, 
a  A-Smsapa  would  not  be  a  /Srnsapa  if  it  were  not  a  tree  ; 
it  would  lose  its  self-identity,  which  is  a  contradiction. 
Hence  the  relation  of  identity  of  essence  (rn^TW,  ^hht), 
as  in  the  relation  of  the  species  to  the  genus,  is  the  sole 
ground  for  establishing  uniformity  of  co-existence 

For  the  Buddhist  Method  of  Induction  in  its  later 
form,  the  Panchakaram,  vide  Sarvadarsana  Sangraha — 
Buddhist  reply  to  the  Charvaka  attack  on  Inference  : — 

fTHTHUTR  I  IT?# — ^T^T^TT^HTTTfT  TT  TT 

f^mrwTrr  i  h  i  As  for  the 

Nyaya  view,  i — the 
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Buddhist  objects  :  fig  qs$  gqqqnqr: 

>Tqq  i  HW,  HPTcqnf,  qt*TR  SPTq^qqR  qr 
^TRTTOTTrT  i — the  Nyaya  retorts  :  fig  qqrfqqRc?  qrqqisfq 
5[w  ^qfVrqTTWT  ^uttt  ftw  i — the  Buddhist  answers  :  qq 
q>qt,  f^RTlfq  oFTRT  ^T%rTWTW  ^  fWTCT:  OTRH  TO* 
qfqqnrqT  f?rg^(^Twx  i  f?  ^rrsi^pr  qTURm^pnfi  ^ttttwt^i: 
HTTrlTn:  1  ^RHTR^fTRlT  ^frT  I  TR7T1T  q^T^f^Wf 

ffi^rhm  i  qgqxqfqfqwa  qirsHNb  qqf^q^RTgq^R- 
tr^rrr:  i  qrr*qR  qqqin  xrmgqcw:,  qnwrqcW  qfq 

qq^TTq  qWx  WTWgW^HTrT  ^rgq^*H:  TOT  W^TTTW  W«- 
■?nh  qrpqquTqmTq:  fwiqq  i  ^tt  WT^Twffrwi  -?rfq  ^rfqqTHTq: 


fwlqq  i  qfg  f^qn  w^fqg  wfriqqqx  qnrqRqq  -^th  ^fq  fqq^f 
qrq^qqi:  i  qrqgi  g  qiqi  gq:  ^nqtwwfq  nm 

qft  ffTqTTfqWT  I  fW^Tf^qi^  nT^TPqfq^q:  q^Tsq  f^qT  ^fq 
^rrqRTfqqiTqqq^TrFx  qqqsrq  qrog  qrr^Tqrnft  qiTwr  ^rrrqrqq; 
^rgqiqqq  ^fq  ftrgg  i  Sarvadarsana  Sangraha,  Bauddha- 
Darsanam  ;  vide  also  Sridhara,  Kandali. 

The  Nyaya  Doctrine  of  Inference . — The  Nyaya 
easily  demolishes  the  Buddhist  contention  about 
identity  of  essence.  The  Nyaya  writers,  being  realists, 
do  not  impugn  the  reality  of  the  genus  (*niq)  like  the 
nominalists  or  the  nominalistic  conceptualists ;  but  they 
point  out  that  the  inseparableness  (or  non-disjunction)  in 
such  cases  can  only  be  established  by  the  experience 
of  unbroken  uniformity  (^firqTftiq,  he.  by  ^nqq^fqwt 
g^PTTgqHr).  Uniform  agreement  in  presence  with  uniform 
agreement  in  absence — not  the  mysterious  identity  of 
essence  irresistibly  perceived  in  any  individual  case  or 
-is  the  only  basis  for  constituting  genera  and 


cases- 


species  in  natural  classification.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
later  Nyaya  writers  point  out  that  individuals  do  not 
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always  possess  in  nature  all  the  characters  that  go  to 
form  the  definition  of  the  class  to  which  they  are 
referred. 

Similarly,  as  regards  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
a  nexus  is  sometimes  fancied  to  be  perceived,  a  power 
in  the  cause  to  produce  the  effect  or  an  ultimate 

form  which  is  supposed  to  be  present 

whenever  the  effect  (quality  or  substance)  is  produced 
(cf.  Bacon’s  view  of  the  “  Forms”  of  Simple  Qualities). 
All  this  is  neither  a  matter  of  observation  nor  of 
legitimate  hypothesis.  There  is  nothing  except  the 
invariable  time-relation  (antecedence  and  sequence) 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect.  But  the  mere 
invariableness  of  an  antecedent  does  not  suffice  to 
constitute  it  the  cause  of  what  succeeds  ;  it  must  be 
an  unconditional  antecedent  as  well  (^ranrrftr fa 
frrtnrjt^ftTTT,  being  the  definition  of  ^oxrarararc).  For 
example,  the  essential  or  adventitious  accompaniments 
of  an  invariable  antecedent  may  also  be  invariable 
antecedents  ;  but  they  are  not  unconditional,  but  only 
collateral  and  indirect.  In  other  words,  their  ante¬ 
cedence  is  conditional  on  something  else  Qr  ^ttwwt). 
The  potter’s  stick  is  an  unconditional  invariable  ante¬ 
cedent  of  the  jar  ;  but  the  colour  of  a  stick,  or  its 
texture  or  size  or  any  other  accompaniment  or  accident 
which  does  not  contribute  to  the  work  done  (so  far  as 
we  are  considering  it),  is  not  an  unconditional  ante¬ 
cedent,  and  must  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  cause. 
Similarly,  the  co-effects  of  the  invariable  antecedents, 
or  what  enters  into  the  production  of  these  co-effects, 
may  themselves  be  invariable  antecedents  ;  but  they 
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are  not  unconditional,  being  themselves  conditioned  by 
those  of  the  antecedents  of  which  they  are  effects. 
For  example,  the  sound  produced  by  the  stick  or  by 
the  potter’s  wheel  invariably  precedes  the  jar,  but  it 
is  a  co-effect,  and  Akasa  (ether)  as  the  substrate  and 
Vayu  (air)  as  the  vehicle  of  the  sound  enter  into  the 
production  of  this  co- effect ;  but  these  are  not  “  un¬ 
conditional”  antecedents,  and  must  therefore  be  rejected 
in  an  enumeration  of  conditions  or  causes  of  the  jar. 
Again,  the  conditions  of  the  conditions,  the  invariable 
antecedents  of  the  invariable  antecedents,  are  not 
unconditional.  The  potter’s  father  is  an  invariable 
antecedent  of  the  potter  who  is  an  invariable  ante¬ 
cedent  of  the  jar,  but  the  potters  father  does  not  stand 
in  a  causal  relation  to  the  potter’s  handiwork.  In  fact, 
the  antecedence  must  not  only  be  unconditionally  in¬ 
variable,  but  must  also  be  immediate 

ttpht  ).  Finally,  all  seemingly  invariable  ante¬ 
cedents  which  may  be  dispensed  with  or  left  out  are 
ipso  facto  not  unconditional,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
regarded  as  causal  conditions.  In  short,  nothing  that 
is  unnecessary  is  unconditional.  For  this  class,  vide  Visva- 
natha 

^  i  (wfwfefi)  — Visvanatha,  Siddhanta- 

/ 

Muktavali,  on  Sloka  20.  For  example,  it  is  the  custom 
to  point  to  spatial  position  or  direction  with  the  fingers  ; 
but  finger-pointing,  though  invariably  present,  is  not 
causally  related  to  the  perception  of  direction  or  spatial 
position,  because  we  can  imagine  such  perception  with¬ 
out  finger-pointing  (^rzuffc^nu 

■?F  Vachaspati,  Tatparyyatfka,  Chap.  L, 
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Ahnika  1,  Sutra  5.  This  shows  that  the  doctrine  of 
was  long  anterior  to  Gahgesa). 

[Vi-s'vanatha  in  the  Bhasha-Parichchheda  mentions 
five  kinds  of  conditional  antecedents —  (!)  ^ 

;  (2)  qqq  tt  wrmw^rq  bpNTq:)  ;  (3)  qpqirffT 
jUrr  ;  (4)  sure*  nfifT  iftqfi&rTTq  ^rqfT?FTq  qre? 

OjiurffrTT)  q  qqrk  ;  and  (5)  qrqTfq  qq 

(qkq  q^g  quqqqqroqqf — Slokas  19  and  20), 
qqq  ^TTT^qqqr  qnqqqrfkwt  q  fquij  ^TTWr^m  qpqq^fwksft 
qkik  w^qqT'ftr^q — Siddhanta-Muktavali,  loc.  cit. — The 
Dinakari  points  out  that  the  first  two  cases  are  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  formula  ^TT^qqqrfkrqrq^qipqqqifkk'SF- 
^nfcSrqq  i  There  are  several  classifications  of  these 
irrelevant  antecedents  (knqqifa^)  ;  I  quote  one  of  the 
best  known.] 

The  unconditional  (wqrqifqf^nq),  as  interpreted  in 
this  comprehensive  sense,  is  a  far  more  fruitful  con¬ 
ception  than  Mill’s,  and  is  well  adapted  to  its  work — 
the  elimination  of  the  irrelevant  factors  in  the  situation. 
In  the  end,  the  discrimination  of  what  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  sum  of  causes  from  what  is  dependent, 
collateral,  secondary,  superfluous,  or  inert  ( i.e .  of  the 
relevant  from  the  irrelevant  factors),  must  depend  on 
the  test  of  expenditure  of  energy.  This  test  the 
Nyaya  would  accept  only  in  the  sense  of  an  operation 
analysable  into  molar  or  molecular  motion  (qftw^  qq 
HTfwqrr  qiimk:— *nqrft  qifqr—  Jayanta, 

Manjarf,  Ahnika  1),  but  would  emphatically  reject  if 
it  is  advanced  in  support  of  the  notion  of  a  mysterious 
causal  power  or  efficiency  (^rfqi).  With  the  Ny&ya  all 
energy  is  necessarily  kinetic.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of 
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the  Nyaya — its  insisting  that  the  effect  is  only  the  sum 
or  resultant  of  the  operations  of  the  different  causal 
conditions — that  these  operations  are  kinetic,  being  of 
the  nature  of  motion,  in  other  words,  holding  firmly  to 
the  view  that  causation  is  a  case  of  expenditure  of 
energy,  i.e.  a  re-distribution  of  motion,  but  at  the  same 
time  absolutely  repudiating  the  Sankhya  conception  of 
power  or  productive  efficiency  as  metaphysical  or  tran¬ 
scendental  and  finding  nothing  in  the  cause 

other  than  an  unconditional  invariable  complement  of 
operative  conditions  (wTOTwnfl),  and  nothing  in  the 
effect  other  than  the  consequent  phenomenon  which 
results  from  the  joint  operations  of  the  antecedent 
conditions.  — Jayanta. 

Wi-m — 3  — Jayanta, 

ibid.,  Ahnika  1,  *  It-  may  be  noted  that 

the  Nyaya,  while  repudiating  transcendental  power 
(Sakt-i)  in  the  mechanism  of  Nature  and  natural  causa¬ 
tion,  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  metaphysical 
conditions  like  merit  which  constitute  a  system 

of  moral  ends  that  fulfil  themselves  in  and  through 
the  mechanical  system  and  order  of  Nature — vide 
Jayanta,  fcP?fh  cfrrctf  wtut — Ahnika  1, 

i) 

The  causal  relation,  then,  like  the  relation  of  genus 
to  species,  is  a  natural  relation  of  concomitance 
^rrvrrfw:  — Vachaspati)  which  can  be  ascertained 

only  by  the  uniform  and  uninterrupted  experience  of 
agreement  in  presence  and  agreement  in  absence,  and 
not  by  deduction  from  a  certain  a  priori  principle  like 
that  of  Causality  or  Identity  of  Essence. 
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Nydya  objection  to  the  Buddhist  Method  of  Difference 
as  a  means  of  ascertaining  Causality. — Take  for  example 
the  Buddhist  deduction  of  Causality  in  any  particular 
conjunction  by  means  of  the  negative  Melhod  of 
Difference,  or  of  the  Panchakaram.  The  ascertainment 
of  the  causal  relation  by  these  Methods  is  open  to  the 
following  objections  :  (l)  The  unconditionality  of  the 
antecedent  cannot  possibly  be  ascertained.  As  the 
Charvaka  rightly  points  out,  the  Methods  enable  you 
to  eliminate  irrelevant  antecedents  that  are  or  can  be 
perceived ;  but  the  introduction  or  sublation  of  latent 
or  undetected  antecedents  can  be  imagined,  against 
which  the  Method  of  Difference  is  powerless.  In  the 
case  of  the  production  of  smoke,  for  example,  by  fire — 
what  if  I  say  that  an  invisible  demon  intervenes  in 
every  case  between  the  fire  and  the  smoke,  that  this 
demon  (fq^rrq)  is  the  immediate  antecedent  and  real 
cause  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  fire  is  an  accident 
which  in  every  such  case  is  brought  about  by  its  own 
causal  antecedents  ?  In  saying  this  I  do  not  go  counter 
to  the  principle  of  causality,  and  am  landed  in  no 
contradiction  such  as  strikes  at  the  very  roots 

of  all  practice,  or  baffles  the  completed  circuit  of 
consciousness,  however  much  I  may  violate  probability. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  even  supposing  that  the 
fire  in  this  particular  case  (which  satisfies  the  Method 
of  Difference  rigidly)  is  ascertained  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  smoke,  how  can  I  know  that  fire  is  the  cause  in 
other  cases,  or  that  there  is  no  other  cause  ?  You  will 
perhaps  argue  that  if  there  were  an  indefinite  number  of 
causes  of  the  same  specific  phenomenal  effect,  it  would 
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violate  the  principle  that  phenomena  are  all  conditioned, 
i.e.  exist  only  under  certain  conditions  (^T^Tf^Tp^), 
which  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  principle  of 
causality,  and  the  contradiction  of  which  equally  over¬ 
throws  all  rational  practical  activity.  Yes,  I  accept  the 
conditionality  of  phenomena,  but  this  is  not  violated 
by  supposing  that  one  specific  assemblage  of  phenomena 
has  more  than  one  cause.  It  is  true  that  if  you  suppose 
such  plurality  of  causes  you  cannot  establish  the 
invariableness  of  the  particular  conjunction  (green-wood 
fire  and  smoke)  which  your  Method  of  Difference  fixes 
upon  as  a  case  of  cause  and  effect ;  in  other  words,  with 
your  special  principle  of  Causality  so  restricted,  and 
without  any  general  principle  of  Uniformity  of  Nature 
to  fall  back  upon,  you  cannot  ascertain  from  the  present 
case,  or  from  any  number  of  similar  cases  that  you  may 
have  observed,  that  all  green-wood  fires  are  followed  by 
smoke,  or  that  in  a  given  case  smoke  has  been  preceded 
by  fire — i.e.,  you  are  helpless  in  demonstrating  (or 
ascertaining  indubitably)  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  But  this  is  an  objection  against  your  own 
position,  not  mine.  Why  not  admit  at  once  that 
certain  phenomena  are  naturally  connected  (as  invariable 
concomitants  or  antecedents)  with  other  phenomena, 
and  take  your  stand  on  observed  concomitance  (uniform 
and  uninterrupted  experience  of  agreement  in  presence 
as  well  as  absence)  without  assuming  causality  as  an 
a  'priori  principle  and  making  deductions  therefrom, 
and  without  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  every  individual  case  ?  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  theoretical  objections  of  irresistible  force 
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(like  those  of  the  Charvaka  sceptics)  can  be  urged 
against  this  ascertainment  of  universal  invariable  and 
unconditional  concomitance  (aji  frre?tTre)  on  the  basis 
of  mere  observation.  Doubts  of  this  kind  can  no  more 
be  laid  by  my  view  of  the  matter  than  by  your  canons 
of  causality  and  essential  identity  (ireiref^  and  itt^t?*?). 
Ultimately  we  all  have  to  fall  back  on  the  rational 
practice  of  thinking  persons  and  such  persons 

are  always  content  to  act  on  practical  certitude  instead 
of  hankering  after  an  unattainable  apodictic  certainty 
in  the  affairs  of  life  (T?Tref%^^^rereH^re^rrr  WiTsnt 
This  same  practical  certitude  is  also  the 
ultimate  warrant  of  the  Deductive-Inductive  Inference 
by  which  we  ascertain  the  characters  of  things  without 
direct  perception  and  through  the  medium  or  instru¬ 
mentality  of  a  mark. 

[To  the  earlier  Buddhist  canon  of  the  Method  of 
Subtraction,  i.e.  the  negative  Method  of  Difference, 
Udyotakara  and  Vachaspati,  of  the  Ny&ya  school, 
pertinently  and  acutely  object  as  follows  : 

to  Ufif^rT  ft  ire?  irfrur^:,  wfef :  ire?  wit  rr 
ire  ^  3  nfireRt  itri^  nfire^n  re^refrr  • 

o ft  to  hr  nfirefer:  1  v*re?  hr:  i  *? 

\S  \  Cs.  ^ 

TrenreTf^  1  irirefirettsf1?  to*  rr  \  n^ron^re  hr:,  r  r 

ITTOTTOTt  HTOR  ITTORTTO  *RUrT,  HUTR  ufo  ^RfrT  ^TOt 

WfHRTTT  l  ?n?flT  RR  TORRTOflT  ^??T  IRHRTff  *  WQ 

TOR  TOR  Tf^HRT^RNTH  TRtTO^b  URTR  rIRTRTTRJ  I^TRtre? 

i  tot  reft  reft  ttto  TOtf?:,  h^hr  r  r  *? 
iroftr:  1  nwrift^RT  tor  ttqA  fror  reTr^,  *R 

Tnrft  RTJTTTO  sTffrft  TOt,  IJifR^^TT^r  *R  TTW=?^^TgWRsft? 

fwrRTR  HRvrnr,  fftr  rtr  nret  frouR  ^ 
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SlfTT  HTWt  fqqmq?,  rTRI  IlWU^q  I  ^frT  R 

^RTHURTITI  W  TR^T^lI^TTn 

Buddhist  reply : — rriut  i  qr  qt  W£?:  q  qftwTqw 
W^qqtVfT  q^qqqTCHq,  H  f^RTRT^t  I  q  ^  qH^fiqTTcFrTqT 
fqmqqq^nrfr  q^RRqq  q*qq  wq^rr^fH^nt  fqftnr  qRTfw, 

H  5  WtrT^fH^rt  TTHHTf^  I  qrfq  qf  qT^q^fq^rqrf^:  i  qf^  q 
qfqfqw  orwhi  fqqjsfq  qfg  >mt  q  i  wq  wr 

(fwrq:)  qfqr  qf^rffq:  qqr  qfw  qq^qqq^  qpzt  qfi^cfq  q  7*nm  i 
q»nqf  qq  qrtf  qqqrcqr  i  Now  the  phenomenon 

that  is  contingent  (wi^Tfiqqqs)  cannot  be  uncaused — 
f?  fVrt  TT  RTTT ,  ^rqqSfiqnr  q 

^Tf^fu5Rx  i  And  with  the  limitation  of  a  specific 
effect,  there  must  be  only  one  specific  cause,  for  an 
unrestricted  plurality  of  causes  would  amount  to 
the  denial  of  uniformity  in  causality  ( i.e .  of  the 
unconditional  invariable  antecedence) — 


qifq  ^TRTTi^TRfT^  I  q?Rq?fRqq  Hiq  ^fw  f? 

VHR  qf^qURrqq  I  q  ^ r(  ’JR^fq  q  ^R^TTT^:  RT^,  ^fw 

q  qsTRH  *  ^RTRTPq  q  cFTR  I  q  fq  qrqTqqfRR  qqfw, 
^rfiq  HTTTW,  rF?m  ^?gwf  W  RTrT  I  THU  q  ^T^Tf^rT^R- 

rrht:  i 


Nyaya  rejoinder  : — qq^  \  qirfq  fqqT  qfj^  qRc^qr  qq:, 
qsrfq  R  fiq^n^^Tt  qtq^Rff  qqrqgq^ah,  Wqtsfq  fiq^TTRoFTR  qq 
HH:  i  rR  TR  qf^‘.  fTTfRrf  R^rft:  qqfqqffHT:,  TTHH  3^,  q  qqq| 
I  rT^HRsfq  rTnfTirlq  VT  ^TOTH^H-HT  ^TfRW,  qfT^T- 

*  ^fir  ^qqfqiq  sif  iqu  i  q  *r  f fh^r  qr|$ 
qTRfqj  ^fir  $r*R  Hqfktf H  I  Wgq^ftq^pTTHTHR  -JT^RqfqiT- 
qRqr?qTtr  (rnefe  Nyaya-Vindu)  i  q  ^  ’sgqqRRqRTfqr  ^rfq 
fTRHH  UHTfifT  l  mnm  ^RqTWHRT^  qq  oFT^ofTT- 

TFrHRTTNR^  I  q  ^  WW,  r^RTf^ffTrT 

WH7TTT  HRff  fiRHTrffq  HqfrT  I  R  TTHHHfVTmT  HTpit  VH: 
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rrrpi  FT  fTFTTVfTni  T£f  fcfw  I  ITOT^TfTVT  ^q-Tfq^IT^  FTf^TR^ 

flf  T  SPfFT  fTTTTftffiH  I 

The  Nyaya  proceeds  to  point  out  that  what  is 
contingent  need  not  necessarily  be  produced  by  a  cause. 
It  is  enough  if  there  is  natural  connection  with  some¬ 
thing  else,  a  relation  of  antecedence  and  succession  (or 
concomitance),  without  any  element  of  productive 
efficiency  or  causation. 


T?fq  rr^fwftnaro:  rTTTsffi  cFFTTT;  TTTIFrFTTTFT  H  ~<%m 

HTfrT  I  TTTT  T  FTW  TU^TfTTTT rTUT? frT :  ^frT  %  I 

rrff  F*T*T.  FrTHTfTTuTTT  TT^rm^TTl  I  F  T 

TT  TT  F  TT  HTrT  I  TuT  TTT^TI^HTTTTVTWFT^T  >  W  #rTrT  rTTT 

^  C  \ 

i — Vachaspati,  Tatparyyatika,  Chap.  I., 
Ahnika  1,  Sutra  5,  ^TfTOFfTTTfT^Tx:  i] 

The  Nyaya  Analysis  of  the  Causal  Relation  con¬ 
tinued:  Co-effects. — In  the  enumeration  of  different 
varieties  of  irrelevant  antecedents  we  have 

already  noticed  that  co-effects  of  the  same  cause  are 
apt  to  be  confounded  as  cause  and  effect.  In  some 
cases  the  co-effects  may  be  simultaneous,  e.g.  the  case 
of  the  ascending  and  the  descending  scale  in  a  balance, 
which  are  co-effects  of  gravity  ( vide  Partha-sarathi 
Mi.sra  on  Kumarila,  Sloka-Vartika — ?r 
ffir:  tthttu , — Sloka  157,  Sunya- 
Vada).  In  other  cases  the  co-effects  may  be  successive 
effects  of  the  same  cause,  and  here  the  risk  is  great 
of  mistaking  the  antecedent  co-effect  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  succeeding  co-effect,  e.g.  the  case  of  ants  moving 
in  a  line  to  carry  their  eggs  upward,  which  is  observed 
before  the  summer  rains,  where  the  movement  of  ants 
and  the  rains  are  not  cause  and  effect,  but  successive 
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effects  of  the  same  cause,  viz.  the  heat  which 

disturbs  the  elements,  viz.  the  earth  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  the  ants  being  affected  by  this  heat 

earlier  than  the  atmospheric  movements  which  bring 
the  clouds  and  the  rain. 

(Udyotakara  and  Vachaspati :  ^  ^ 

i ?r  i  *snmftr  t  i  Wf^s- 

3  *}|Nrn*t^  1  stbewtitt: 

^  ^Tf«r  WTf^r 

— Tatparyyatfka,  II.,  2,  Sutra  37.) 

Synchronousness  of  Cause  and  Effect. — This  is 
resolved  into  a  case  of  simultaneous  co-effects  of  the 
same  ultimate  cause,  e.g.  the  ascent  of  one  scale  and 
the  descent  of  the  other  in  the  balance,  which  are  not 
related  as  cause  and  effect,  but  are  simultaneous  effects 
of  gravity.  In  other  cases  the  synchronousness  is 
only  apparent,  the  interval  between  the  antecedent  and 
the  consequent  being  too  small  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  needle 

piercing  a  hundred  soft  lotus-petals  laid  one  upon 
another,  where  the  steps  are  really  successive ;  or  the 
illumination  of  the  whole  room  by  the  light  of  a  lamp, 

where  the  succession  is  unperceived  owing  to  the 

* 

inconceivable  velocity  of  light  {cf.  Kumarila,  Sloka- 
Vartika— ipwTTrt  rzt 

in r  i  3#^  w  w  tow*  irm  \  Sunya- 
vada,  Sloka  156-157.— I  quote  Mimhnsa  authorities, 
but  the  view  is  common  to  the  Mimansa  and  the 
Nyaya-Vaiseshika). 

The  Time-relation  in  a  Chain  of  Causes  and  Effects. — 

A  careful  study  of  the  time-relation  in  a  chain  of  causes 
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and  effects  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Vaiseshika  system 
(and  the  later  Nyaya).  A  moment  (ultimate  unit  of 
time,  Kshana,  ^nr)  is  defined  to  be  the  time-interval 
between  the  completion  of  the  sum  of  conditions  and 
the  appearance  ot  the  effect.  The  Vaiseshika  conceives 
the  unit  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  division 
of  one  atom  from  another  ( hututu ituthtt- 

^  ^  ^  a 

*srtt: — Sapta-Padarthf,  Sivaditya — 
i.e.  the  ultimate  unit  of  time  is  the  time  during  which 
motion  exists  in  an  atom  prior  to  its  division  from 
another  atom,  in  a  case  of  division  due  to  motion). 
The  Sahkhya,  wre  have  already  seen,  determines 
this  ultimate  unit  by  reference  to  the  motion  of  a 
Tanmatra. 

The  number  of  such  units  will  determine  the  time- 
interval  between  a  given  set  of  physical  conditions  and 
a  particular  effect,  for  between  a  so-called  sum  of  causes 
and  a  so-called  sum  of  effects  there  intervenes  a  series 
of  atomic  (or  molecular)  motions,  with  conjunctions  and 
disjunctions  which  form  the  causal  chain.  However 
crude  in  the  practical  application,  the  fundamental  idea 
is,  in  connection  with  the  principle  of  work  and  energy 
(for  which  both  the  Sahkhya  and  the  Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
furnish  a  rudimentary  basis),  immensely  suggestive  of  a 
possible  Time  Calculus. 

Plurality  of  Causes. — This  will  be  discussed  when 
we  consider  the  relation  of  Yyapti  to  the  principle  of 
Causality. 

The  Nyaya  Ground  of  Inference —  Vydpti 
— Inference,  then,  in  the  Nyaya,  depends  on  the 
ascertainment,  not  of  the  causal  relation,  nor  of 
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the  relation  of  genus  to  species,  but  of  a  natural 
relation,  between  two  phenomena,  of  invariable  and 
unconditional  concomitance 

— Udyotakara  and  Yachaspati).  Of  the  two 
phenomena  so  connected,  one  is  called  the  Yyapya  or 
Gamaka  (the  sign,  mark,  or  indicator),  and  the  other 
Vyapaka  or  Gamya  (the  thing  signified,  marked,  or 
indicated).  In  the  relation  of  fire  and  smoke,  for 
example,  smoke  is  the  Yyapya  or  Gamaka  (sign  or 
mark);  and  fire,  the  Vyapaka  or  Gamya  (the  thing 
signified  or  marked).  Now  the  relation  of  Vyapti 
between  A  and  B  may  be  either  unequal  or  equipollent 
or  wzirffr).  When  A  is  the  sign  of  B ,  but 
B  is  not  the  sign  of  A,  the  Vyapti  is  one-sided  or 
unequal,  and  here  a  Vyapti  is  said  to  exist  between  A 
and  B,  but  not  between  B  and  A.  For  example, 
smoke  is  a  sign  of  fire,  but  fire  is  not  universally  a  sign 
of  smoke.  When,  therefore,  the  relation  of  \ryapti  is 
an  unequal  one,  as  between  smoke  and  fire,  it  is 
expressed  in  the  proposition — Wherever  the  Vyapya 
(sign  or  mark,  e.g.  smoke)  exists,  the  Vyapaka  (the 
thing  signified  or  marked,  e.g.  fire)  also  exists.  From 
this  it  follows  by  necessary  implication  (a  sort  of 
^qfft)  that  whenever  the  Vyapaka  (e.g.  fire)  is 
absent,  the  Vyapya  (e.g.  smoke)  is  also  absent 
(rurttwr  rtotwr:)-  Again,  the  Vyapti  may  be  a 
mutual  or  equipollent  one,  i.e.  A  and  B  may  be  signs 
of  each  other,  e.g.  green-wood  fire  and  smoke.  Here 
each  in  turn  is  Vyapya  and  Vyapaka,  and  this  is 
expressed  in  the  two  propositions: — (1)  Wherever  there 
is  smoke  there  is  green-wood  fire,  and  (2)  wherever 
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there  is  green-wood  fire  there  is  smoke.  By  necessary 
implication  it  follows — (1)  Where  there  is  no  green¬ 
wood  fire  there  is  no  smoke ;  (2)  where  there  is  no 
smoke  there  is  no  green-wood  fire.  We  have  seen  that 
a  A  yapti  exists  between  smoke  and  fire,  for  wherever 
there  is  smoke  there  is  fire,  but  we  cannot  say  that  a 
\  yapti  exists  between  fire  and  smoke,  for  we  cannot 
say  that  wherever  there  is  a  fire  there  is  smoke.  The 
combustion  of  an  iron  ball  for  example,  is  a 

ca.se  of  fire  without  smoke.  But  it  would  be  correct  to 
say  that  a  Vyapti  exists  between  green-wood  fire  and 
smoke,  as  well  as  between  smoke  and  green- wood  fire. 
The  question,  therefore,  is:  what  is  the  relation 
between  fire  and  smoke  ?  The  relation  between  fire 
and  smoke  is  a  conditional  relation ;  i.e.  on  condition 
that  the  fire  is  green-wood  fire,  it  would  be  a  sign  of 
smoke.  In  other  words,  a  Vyapti  implies  unconditional 
invariable  concomitance,  and  the  relation  between  fire 
and  smoke  is  not  therefore  a  Vyapti  (natural  uncon¬ 
ditional  concomitance),  for  fire  requires  a  “  condition,” 
Upadhi,  viz.  green-wood,  to  be  followed  by  smoke. 
Smoke,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  no  “  condition  ”  to 
indicate  fire.  For  the  purposes  of  Inference,  therefore, 
relations  between  phenomena  may  be  considered  as  of 
two  kinds  :  (1)  Contingent  conditional  relations, 
holding  good  on  the  fulfilment  of  a  certain  condition  or 
Upadhi,  and  (2)  Vyapti,  or  unconditional  invariable 
relation,  between  a  mark  and  that  which  it  marks,  a 
relation  without  any  Upadhi  or  determining  condition 

It  is  this  latter  kind  of  relation  that 
selves  as  the  ground  of  inference.  If  we  can  ascertain 

T  2 
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that  a  Vyapti  exists  between  A  and  B ,  then  A  is  a  sign 
of  B,  and  an  inference  of  the  presence  of  B  from  the 
presence  of  A,  and  of  the  absence  of  A  from  the 
absence  of  B ,  would  be  warranted.  The  question, 
therefore,  is,  how  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  Vyapti 
between  two  phenomena. 

Ascertainment  of  Vyapti  according  to  the  early 
Nydya  — Briefly  speaking,  the  observation 

of  agreement  in  presence  as  well  as  agreement 

in  absence  between  two  phenomena,  with  the 

non-observation  of  the  contrary  is  the 

foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  Vyapti  (^nTT^fnr 
— Vachaspati).  This  suggests  a  natural  relation 

— Vachaspati)  of  invariable  concomitance 
— Vachaspati)  between  the  phenomena,  which 
is  fortified  by  our  non-observation  of  the 

contrary  But  this  does  not  establish  the 

unconditionality  of  the  concomitance 
which  is  essential  to  a  Vyapti.  We  have  therefore  to 
examine  the  cases  carefully  to  see  if  there  is  any 
determining  condition  (Upadhi- — i.e.  some  hidden  or 
undetected  but  really  operative  or  indispensable  accom¬ 
paniment)  which  conditions  the  relation  between  the 
supposed  sign  or  mark  (Gamaka)  and  the  supposed 
signate  (thing  signified,  Gamya).  Now  let  us  consider 
what  constitutes  an  Upadhi.  It  is  a  circumstance 
which  always  accompanies,  and  is  always  accompanied 
by,  the  supposed  signate  (the  thing  signified, 
Gamya),  but  does  not  invariably  accompany  the 
supposed  sign  or  mark  (Gamaka).  If,  therefore,  in 
the  set  of  positive  instances  where  both  the  sign  and 
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the  signate  are  present,  nothing  else  is  constantly 
present,  there  can  be  no  Upadhi.  Or,  again,  if  in  the 
set  of  negative  instances  where  both  the  sign  and  the 
signate  are  absent,  no  other  material  circumstance  is 
constantly  absent,  there  is  no  Upadhi.  This  follows 
from  the  very  definition  of  an  Upadhi.  It  is  impractic¬ 
able  to  fulfil  these  requirements  rigorously.  Still,  every 
one  of  the  accompanying  circumstances  (of  course  the 
likely  ones)  may  be  taken  successively,  and  it  may 
be  shown  that  the  comcomitance  continues  even  when 
the  suspected  Upadhi  (^rffrittrrfv)  is  absent,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  cannot  be  the  Upadhi.  And  this  is  to  be  fortified 
by  the  observation  of  uniform  and  uninterrupted  agree¬ 
ment  in  absence  (Yyatireka)  between  the  two  concomi¬ 
tant  phenomena.  In  this  way,  when  we  have  disproved 
all  suspected  Upadhis,  we  conclude  by  establishing  the 
Vyapti.  It  is  true  that  we  may  still  go  on  doubting  ; 
but  doubt  has  a  certain  limit  for  the  “  experimenter  ” 
and  the  thinking  person  (tpcf^oF,  irsfTCUT ).  When  doubt 
overthrows  the  foundation  of  all  rational  practice 

or  leads  to  a  stoppage  or  arrest  of  all 
practical  activity  (^jpsre^n;),  it  stands  ipso  facto 
condemned,  and  must  be  abandoned  (^UNTrTRfNTr^T — 
Sriharsha  and  Udayana ;  ^n^rnr  is  mentioned  by  Vacha- 
spati).  Thus  it  is  that  Vyapti  is  ascertained.  In  this 
way  we  observe  innumerable  instances  of  Vyapti. 
Now,  by  means  of  repeated  observations  of  this  kind 
we  have  established  the  principle  of  the 
Uniformity  of  Nature  (^rrcirfirT^),  and  also  of  Causality  ; 
and  these  two  principles  thus  ascertained  may  be  made 
use  of  in  their  turn  as  the  basis  of  an  argumentation  or 
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deduction  (Tarka,  Uha,  it#)  to  confirm  a  particular 
Vyapti  in  a  particular  case.  Tarka  or  Uha,  then,  is  the 
verification  and  vindication  of  particular  inductions  by 
the  application  of  the  general  principles  of  Uniformity 
of  Nature  and  of  Causality,  principles  which  are  them¬ 
selves  based  on  repeated  observation  and  the 

ascertainment  of  innumerable  particular  inductions  of 
uniformity  or  causality 

— Vachaspati).  Thus  Tarka  also  helps  in 
dispelling  doubt  (^f).  Srfharsha,  however,  questions 
the  validity  of  this  verification— -cf.  the  well-known 
couplet  ending  w#:  gnrrw  f w:  i 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  process  of  disproving  all 
suspected  Upadhis  in  the  early  Nyaya, 

answers  exactly  as  a  process  to  Mill’s  Method  of  Agree¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  the  disproof  of  a  suspected  Upadhi  by 
pointing  to  instances  of  agreement  in  presence  (^), 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  Upadhi,  fortified  as  this  is 
by  the  instances  of  agreement  in  absence  (^rfwTei?), 
virtually  amounts  to  Mill’s  Joint  Method  of  Agreement. 
But  the  fundamental  difference  is  this  :  Mill’s  Method 
of  Agreement  is  formulated  in  view  of  the  phenomena 
of  causation  (including  co-effects,  etc.),  and,  as  usually 
enunciated,  confessedly  breaks  down  in  dealing  with 
cases  of  Uniformities  of  Co-existence  unconnected  with 
Causation ;  the  Nyaya  Method,  based  on  the  disproof  of 
suspected  Upadhis,  is  a  more  daring  and  original  attempt, 
and  is  far  more  comprehensive  in  scope,  being  applicable 
to  all  Uniformities  of  Co-existence  and  of  Causation 
alike.  And  this  the  Nyaya  successively  accomplished  by 
introducing  the  mark  of  unconditionality  (wfqf^nrri) 
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into  the  relation  of  Vyapti  (Concomitance),  even  as 
the  same  mark  of  unconditionality  ( )  had 
been  previously  introduced  into  the  definition  of 
Causality  The  difference  between  the 

early  Nyaya  and  the  Buddhist  systems  may  be  briefly 
put  thus  : — The  former  relied  on  empirical  induction 
based  on  uniform  and  uninterrupted  agreement  in 
Nature,  and  accordingly  regarded  the  Method  of  Agree¬ 
ment  as  the  fundamental  Method  of  Scientific  Induction, 
founding  Inference  on  Vyapti,  to  which  they  subordinated 
Causality  in  the  doctrine  of  Method  ;  the  latter  assumed 
two  a  priori  principles,  viz.  causality  and  identity  of 
essence,  deduced  the  canon  of  the  Method  of  Difference 
by  an  indirect  proof  from  the  principle  of  Causality, 
and  made  this  Method  the  foundation  of  all  scientific 
Induction  of  Causality,  just  as  they  based  all  natural 
classification  of  genera  and  species  on  their  a  priori 
principle  of  Identity  of  Essence. 

Texts  from  the  early  Nyaya  : — 

(a)  Method  of  Agreement  and  the  Joint  Method 
without  the  device  of  the  Upadhi : — 

Cf.  Jayanta  on  — 7riw?(  to  ^  f&n  TOT 

um:  i  *^nftrTT  i  c  wthut  nwif  “  only  this 

remaining  throughout,”  while  others  change — implying 
the  Method  of  Agreement.  The  set  of  positive  instances, 
in  which  this  antecedent  alone  is  constant,  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  set  of  negative  instances  (agreement 
in  absence) : — nfTOTOW >  fWTOHi 
fTfWH  *frT  TOT  TTrTt  fTHT  H  TOT  ?frT  I  fT^ 

TTHUH  *TfrT  *UPT  r'l  ^THWlfTT  WrT  I  Wrft 
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f^T  n  wqft%nr  ^ftr — Jayanta,  Ahnika  2, 

(b)  Doctrine  of  the  Upadhi  :  unconditional  con¬ 
comitance  distinguished  from  conditional : — 

TT  Wf  ^THTTWt  RRrU  H  pt 

'■»1FTO  ^rR:  J^rT  I  WWT  ff  VfTTgt^t  WipTlf^ap^:  ^tht- 

f%^r:  \  ^rw  ^TT^hrt  v*ufgfar:  i  w  ff  fiRTTfq  vmfgfa:  i 

^rg  wgnqffir  wgT  smfgm:  w  cnzj^T  i  to?tw 

^iprr^fai^  cf  i  infi  w  f?rxnT:  i 

^THTfw*g  Wtfbrt  ^pTTf^r^  wn:  srf%wx  «rf»?- 

Wg^fRTlT  Wgq^^TH^lfq  ^R«HfRp?qw:  I  Writ  fVpiw:  HRRJ: 
Wf»TRT?Fx  ■ 

(c)  Concomitance  sufficient  without  causal  nexus  :— 
Tne  Buddhist  objects  :  In  Nature  everything  is 

connected  with  everything  else.  Hence,  if  there  were 
no  nexus  of  causality  between  antecedent  and  conse¬ 
quent,  everything  might  follow  from  everything  else. 
The  Nyaya  replies  :  You  admit  uniformities  (of  co¬ 
existence,  etc.)  other  than  causal;  so  you  confess 

that  a  natural  fixed  order  can  exist  without  the  causal 
nexus  .... 

(d)  An  Upadhi,  how  established  and  how  dis¬ 
proved  : — 

The  Nyaya  then  proceeds  to  show  how  an  Upadhi 
is  established,  or  how  disproved  by  observation  : — 

TR  W?TT<gr^iR3?  fr?TT  VJFTH  f^RTlT  WT^AnftqTfN: 

H  g  ^THTf^oF  gjfff  fwNw  I  g  fw 

wfqHrRq  W  oF^RRt  TnTTOTHT^TrT , 

^  WgrRTgTrf,  TrPTR  ^  wf*- 

^^T7f  TT^T^fT  HgfJ5$gTrr ,  ^THTfqW*.  TT^T^T.  WW^TH  I 

(e)  General  Method  of  Induction  by  exhaustion 
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of  the  Upadhi,  more  comprehensive  than  Mills  Joint 
Method  : — 

For  the  definition  of  an  Upadhi,  vide  Srfharsha  and 
Udayana  :  v:  h  i 

Hence,  to  avoid  an  Upadhi  (which  is  the 

constant  presence  of  anything  relevant  other  than  the 
sign  and  the  signate  in  the  positive  instances  (of  agree¬ 
ment  in  presence,  and  the  constant  absence  of 

any  such  thing  in  the  negative  instances  (of  agreement 
in  absence,  must  be  safeguarded  against.  This 

amounts  to  Mills  Joint  Method. 

(/)  Suspicion  of  non-perceptible  Up&dhi — Limits 
of  legitimate  doubt  : — 

Tmfv:  nfimnffT  ^nr  i 

osanmn  ^  ^rrarffir  ^  i 

^fTW^rHTT  I  WTiTt  TTT|^^HTH  I 

^Tbq  TOf^#Ps  I  rTFRTTT 

^uprr^cTT  sq-Tfhur  t  .  . .  thi^t  *rfen*UtTt- 

^TT^ftnr  fVTfoj«pn  I — 

(g)  Tarka,  Uha  :  Deductive  verification  of  particular 
inductions  by  applying  the  two  fundamental  inductions 
of  Uniformity  of  Nature  and  Causality  : — Doubt  finally 
dispelled  : — 

Now  innumerable  particular  uniformities  of  this 
kind  (Vyaptis)  are  observed,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
repeated  observation  a  belief  in  the  Uniformity  of 
Nature  (^mumflur*i),  as  well  as  in  the  principle  of 
Causality  is  generated  in  the  mind,  a  belief 

which  has  evidential  value  and  validity.  It  is  not 
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intuition  (?r  but  a  mental  pre-disposition  based 

on  uniform  and  uninterrupted  experience 

^TUTtV^R'^TTV — XR  ^TRTTPR 

^fir  TRTPTT^rt  irnm).  Then,  armed  with  these  new 
resources,  the  belief  in  uniformity  and  in  causality  as 
general  principles,  we  proceed  to  fortify  our  particular 
inductions  (Vyaptis),  whether  of  Uniformity  of  Nature 
or  of  Causality,  by  indirect  deduction  from  these  general 
principles  : — We  argue  :  If,  under  these  observed  circum¬ 
stances,  A  were  not  the  mark  of  B ,  the  principle  of 
Uniformity  of  Nature  would  be  violated — Nature  would 
not  be  uniform — or,  if  under  these  observed  circum¬ 
stances  A  were  not  the  cause  of  B ,  the  principle  of 
Causality  would  be  violated,  the  phenomenon  B  would 
be  without  a  cause  ; — and  such  indirect  proof  (w#, 
gives  us  the  overwhelming  probability  which  we  call 
practical  certitude,  and  on  which  every  reasonable  man 
(every  thinking  and  judging  person)  proceeds  to  act  in 
due  natural  course. — na  xrf^ 

XRpn;f%fw  TTWWm: 

xr  prr:,  ir  i — Vachaspati,  I, 

1,  Sutra  5  ;  cf.  also  L,  1,  Sutra  40  : 

XTNT5T  $TRW  I  WTWW  WfSJTW  I 

Instances  of  Vyapti  (uniformity)  not  comprehended 
under  Causality,  or  the  relation  of  genus  and  species  : — 
The  Nyaya  points  out  that  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect  and  of  genus  and  species  do  not  exhaust  the 
grounds  of  Inference.  There  are  cases  of  Inference 
based  on  Vyapti  ( i.e .  on  invariable  and  unconditional 
concomitance)  which  come  neither  under  Causality 
(wgrRfe)  nor  under  Identity  of  Essence  (ttt^wt)  . 
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Vachaspati  notes  that  to-day’s  sunrise  and  yesterday’s 
sunrise,  the  rise  of  the  moon  and  the  tide  in  the  ocean, 
the  relative  positions  of  the  stellar  constellations,  are 
instances  of  Vyapti  (invariable  concomitance)  between 
phenomena  which  are  neither  related  as  cause  and 
effect  nor  as  genus  and  species.  Jayanta  adds  the  con¬ 
junction  of  sunset  with  the  appearance  of  the  stars  ; 
of  ants  moving  in  procession  (with  their  eggs)  with  the 
approach  of  the  rains  ;  of  the  rising  of  the  constellation 
Agastya  (Canopus)  above  the  horizon  with  the  drying- 
up  of  rivers ;  of  the  spring-tide  with  the  full  moon  ; 
and  dismisses  as  sophistical  and  far-fetched  the  Buddhist 
attempt  to  explain  all  these  cases  by  means  of  causality 
We  have  seen  that  the  Nyaya  and  the  Mim&nsa  reduce 
most  of  these  conjunctions  to  cases  of  co-effects  of  the 
same  cause,  co-effects  which  may  be  either  simultaneous 
or  successive. 


^  WffFRi  whh  ^ 

j|«uw^rrr:  i — Vachaspati,  Tatparyyatika,  I.,  1,  Sutra  5  ; 
of.  also  Jayanta,  Nyayamanjari :  ?rRt  *mf7T 


Vyapti  between  Cause  and  Effect — Relation  of 
Causality  to  Vyapti  : — 

On  the  Buddhist  (and  early  Nyaya)  view  that  one 
specific  assemblage  of  “  effect  ”  phenomena  has  one 
specific  assemblage  of  causal  conditions,  there  would  be 
two  aggregates — the  sum  of  causal  conditions  (^rcwurcfi) 
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and  the  sum  of  effects  (wnihrmft).  For  example,  fire 
requires  green-wood  to  complete  the  sum  of  causal 
conditions  to  give  rise  to  smoke  with  some  particular 
marks  fafsn?,  Jayanta,  II.  ;  com¬ 
pare  Gahgesa,  i 

— -Chintamara,  Anumana,  Viruddha-Siddhanta).  Here, 
between  an  effect  and  a  single  condition  (termed  a 
cause)  there  is  a  relation  of  Vyapti.  The  effect  is 
Vyapya  or  Gamaka  (the  sign  or  mark) ;  the  cause  (or 
condition)  is  Vyapaka  or  Gamya  (the  thing  signified). 

In  other  words,  the  presence  of  the  effect  indicates  the 
presence  of  the  causal  condition,  and  the  absence  of  the 
causal  condition  will  by  implication  indicate  the  absence 
of  the  effect.  Smoke  of  this  particular  kind  is  supposed 
to  be  an  effect  of  which  there  is  one  and  only  one 
assemblage  of  causal  conditions  (fire  and  green-wood) ; 
hence,  where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire,  and  when 
there  is  no  fire  there  is  no  smoke. 

Now  introduce  the  complication  of  the  plurality  of 
causes  : — Fire,  for  example,  is  the  effect  of  several  assem¬ 
blages,  e.g.  (1)  blowing  on  heated  grass  ;  (2)  focussing 
rays  through  a  lens  on  a  combustible  like  paper  or 
straw ;  (3)  friction  with  the  fire-drill,  etc.  Here  each 
assemblage  is  regarded  as  a  sum  of  causes.  But  in  this 
case  there  is  no  Vyapti  between  the  effect  “  fire  ”  and 
any  particular  assemblage  of  causal  conditions,  say  of 
the  lens  or  the  fire-drill ;  for  the  presence  of  fire  does 
not  indicate  the  presence  of  the  lens  or  the  fire-drill 
assemblage,  nor  does  the  absence  of  either  of  the  latter 
in  particular  indicate  the  absence  of  fire.  Indeed,  in  • 
such  a  case  the  effect  “  fire  ”  is  not  a  mark  or  sign 
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(Gamaka  or  Vyapya)  of  any  one  in  particular  of  the 
different  possible  causal  assemblages,  though  each  of 
these  particular  assemblages  of  causal  conditions  is  a 
mark  or  sign  (Gamaka  or  Vyapya)  of  fire. 

The  plurality  of  causes  requires  a  further  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  light  of  the  definition  of  the  causal 
relation.  A  cause  is  defined  to  be  the  unconditional 
invariable  antecedent.  From  the  unconditionality  it 
follows  that  the  entire  sum  of  conditions,  and  not  one 
single  condition,  is,  properly  speaking,  the  cause.  In 
view  of  the  plurality  of  causes,  an  invariable  antecedent 
must  be  taken  to  mean  that  any  particular  cause  (i.e. 
assemblage  of  causal  conditions)  is  invariably  followed 
by  the  effect — not  that  the  effect  is  invariably  preceded 
by  any  particular  cause. 

Popularly,  a  single  condition,  say  the  lens  or  the 
fire-drill,  is  said  to  be  a  cause  of  fire  ;  but,  in  view  of 
the  plurality  of  causes,  this  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  as 
there  is  no  Vyapti  in  this  case ;  the  lens  or  the  fire-drill 
is  no  more  a  mark  of  fire  than  fire  is  a  mark  of  the  lens 
or  the  fire-drill. 

The  plurality  of  causes  strains  the  definition  of  a 
cause,  and  undermines  the  relation  of  Vyapti  between 
an  effect  and  a  cause.  Any  particular  cause  (causal 
aggregate)  stiH  indicates  the  effect,  but  not  vice  versa. 
The  earlier  Nyaya  (down  to  Vachaspati  and  Jayanta) 
obviated  the  plurality,  as  we  have  seen,  by  introducing 
distinctive  marks  in  the  effect  such  as  would  indicate  a 
single  specific  cause  (cfu^ww^  or  indicating 

or  cjrrcWf?).  Some,  indeed,  went  farther 
and  held  that  when  the  antecedent  causal  assemblages 
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differ  in  kind,  the  effect-phenomena,  though  apparently 
the  same,  do  really  differ  specifically  (or  in  kind) — 

i  But  the  Nyaya  discards  this 
hypothesis ;  the  fire  is  the  same,  though  the  possible 
causes  (or  causal  aggregates)  differ,  e.g.  the  lens,  the 
drill,  etc.  But  the  effect-phenomenon  to  which  we 
attend  is  not  the  only  effect ;  in  the  case  of  plurality  of 
causes  we  must  carefully  examine  the  accompaniments 
of  the  effect,  i.e.  the  sum  of  effects,  and  the  examination 
will  show  some  distinctive  or  specific  circumstance  or 
accompaniment  which  will  enable  us  to  definitely 
determine  the  particular  assemblage  of  causal  conditions 
that  must  have  preceded  in  the  case  under  examination. 
This  is  the  device  of  the  earlier  Nyaya  as  well  as  of 
the  Buddhists,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  the  later  Nyaya 
doubts  the  practicability  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
validity  of  such  a  step  on  an  unrestricted  assumption 
of  the  plurality  of  causes,  and  feels  troubled  by  the 
circumstance  that  no  effect  for  which  more  than  one 
cause  (or  causal  aggregate)  can  be  assigned,  can  be 
regarded  as  a  mark  or  sign  (Gamaka  or  Vyapya)  of 
any  one  of  the  causes  in  particular.  Accordingly,  some 
adherents  of  the  later  Nyaya  advanced  the  proposition 
that  when  more  than  one  causal  aggregate  can  be 
supposed  for  any  effect,  the  latter  is  a  mark  or  sign 
(Gamaka  or  Vyapya)  not  of  any  one  of  the  causal 
aggregates  in  particular,  but  of  one  or  other  of  them  ; 
and  the  absence  not  of  one  such  cause,  but  of  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  alone  indicates  the  absence  of  the 
effect.  A  cause  therefore  should  be  defined  to  mean 
one  or  other  of  the  possible  alternative  aggregates 
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which,  being  given,  the  effect  follows  invariably  and 
unconditionally.  If  we  ask  what  is  the  defining  mark 
(or  quiddity)  of  the  cause  we  are  told 

that  it  is  one-or-otherness  fogcWH),  and  nothing  else  ; 
others  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  assuming  that  the 
different  possible  causes  of  the  same  effect  possess  a 
common  power  or  efficiency  or  a  common 

“  form  ”  which  accounts  for  the  production 

of  a  common  effect.  The  latter  is  therefore  a  sign  or 
mark  of  this  power  or  this  form  (snfrmtswn), 

which  is  manifested  by  each  of  the  causal  aggregates. 
This  hypothesis  (of^ert),  they  hold,  is  simpler  and 
more  plausible  than  the  hypothesis  of  specific  differences 
latent  in  the  apparently  identical  effect  of  a  plurality  of 


Cf.  Dinakari  on  the  Siddhanta-Muktavali  : 

uffT  cFTRnRT 

^niTTrrnrrfwTViffi^  srfj^rftr- 

C 


«F^RT*TWT  rHHTORRRt  «FTRraoF^RTOT  TR 

^TTj:  I  rR  I  .  .  .  WITMl .  .  .  XR  7T 

%rum^rq  f%ftpTRT- 

frc^nr  h  ^rTr?:  i  Sloka  2  ;  cf.  also,  wwTTftr?nni^imr^ 

Cf.  Udayana,  Kusumanjali,  Stavaka  1  :  of^  rrff 


TOrcfcmftRft  HRTwf^«F*nrffa:  i  vsF^ffiw^rnr  ?ttt  ^nr  h  i 

t  \J  \3  \  '  \ 

xrf^  unrurffiv  n aFsuifrrara^T^-sififi:  ^ 

^FTRTUt^hl  Hif^TT  I  ^  H  cfWrTtq^^ 

cqRf^TWfrnr  I  .  .  .  F7R  ^^UTTTr'ffiffinT  I  ^TT^cftr 

iT?pt>^Hn7T  yktrrqr^mw:  i 
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The  scientific  Methods  already  noticed — the  Joint 
Method  of  Difference  (the  Panchakaram)  and  the  Joint 
Method  of  Agreement  (Vpaptigraha  with  Upadhisanka- 
nirasa  and  Tarka) — are  not  the  only  methods  of 
ascertaining  causality  or  concomitance,  or  establishing 
a  theory  (ftrgrer) ;  nor  are  these  Methods  always 
practicable.  Very  often  we  reach  the  explanation  of  a 
fact  by  means  of  a  hypothesis  (sf^rt) 

properly  tested  and  verified  (fwfw).  A  legitimate 
hypothesis  must  satisfy  the  following  conditions  : — (1) 
the  hypothesis  must  explain  the  facts  or 

wifi?) ;  (2)  the  hypothesis  must  not  be  in  conflict 
with  any  observed  facts  or  established  generalisations 
(frfegk  fv  — Jay  an  ta,  Nyaya- 

manjarf,  Ahnika  1) ;  (3)  no  unobserved  agent  must  be 
assumed  where  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  facts 
satisfactorily  by  observed  agencies  ^ 

tofk 

ibid.) ;  (4)  when  two  rival  hypotheses  are  in  the  field, 
a  crucial  fact  or  test  (nrfwr^,  ratio  sufficiens )  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  the  absence  of  such  a  test  is 

fatal  to  the  establishment  of  either;  (5)  of  two  rival 
hypotheses,  the  simpler,  i.e.  that  which  assumes  less, 
is  to  be  preferred,  ceteris  paribus  versus 

;  (6)  of  two  rival  hypotheses,  that  which  is 
immediate  or  relevant  to  the  subject-matter  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  which  is  alien  or  remote  (wftqfairra) ; 
(7)  a  hypothesis  that  satisfies  the  above  conditions 
must  be  capable  of  verification  (fMN)  before  it  can 
be  established  as  a  theory  The  process  of 

verification  of  a  hypothesis  consists  in  showing  that 
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it  can  be  deduced  as  a  corollary  from  (or  is  involved 
by  implication  in)  some  more  general  proposition  which 
is  already  well  established  (cf.  Vatsy  ay  ana’s  exposition 
and  illustration  of  Verification,  fiqq?q — including  both 
the  Deductive  Method  and  Colligation). 

This  doctrine  of  Scientific  Method,  in  Hindu  Logic, 
is  only  a  subsidiary  discipline,  being  comprehended 
under  the  wider  conception  of  Methodology,  which 
aims  at  the  ascertainment  of  Truth,  whether  scientific 
(Vijnana)  or  philosophical  (Jnana)  (qfisj  \fNN* 
fiyr^/Dii^qi:,  Amara-Kosha)  ;  the  latter  being  the 
ulterior  aim.  In  the  investigation  of  any  subject, 
Hindu  Methodology  adopts  the  following  procedure  : 
(1)  the  proposition  (or  enumeration)  of  the  subject- 
matter  (Uddesa),  (2)  the  ascertainment  of  the  essential 
characters  or  marks,  by  Perception,  Inference,  the 
Inductive  Methods,  etc. — resulting  in  definitions  (by 
cW)  or  descriptions  (by  ^rep) ;  and  (3)  examination 
and  verification  (qrt^T  and  fMN).  Ordinarily  the  first 
step,  Uddesa,  is  held  to  include  not  mere  Enumeration 
of  topics,  but  Classification  or  Division  proper  (f^r^rm: 

i 

finiFT  — Jayanta,  Manjari)  ;  but  a  few 
recognise  the  latter  as  a  separate  procedure  coming 
after  Definition  or  Description.  Any  truth  established 
by  this  three-fold  (or  four-fold)  procedure  is  called  a 
Siddhanta  (an  established  theory).  Now  the  various 
Pramanas,  Proofs,  i.e.  sources  of  valid  knowledge,  in 
Hindu  Logic,  viz.  Perception,  Inference,  Testimony, 
Mathematical  Reasoning  (w,  including  Probability 
in  one  view),  are  only  operations  subsidiary  to  the 

u 
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ascertainment  of  Truth  And  the  Scientific 

Methods  are  merely  ancillary  to  these  Pramanas 
themselves, 

I  have  explained  the  principles  of  the  Hindu 
doctrine  of  Scientific  Method,  avoiding  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  Logic  as  far  as  possible;  and  I  cannot  here 
enter  upon  the  logical  terminology  or  the  logical 
apparatus  and  machinery,  which  would  require  a  sepa¬ 
rate  volume  to  themselves.  For  these  I  would  refer 
the  reader  to  my  Paper  on  Hindu  Logic  as  also  for 
an  account  of  the  later  Nyaya  (^q’arre),  which,  in 
spite  of  its  arid  dialectics,  possesses  a  three-fold  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  history  of  thought:  (l)  logical,  in  its 
conceptions  of  Avachchhedaka  and  Pratiyogi,  being  an 
attempt  to  introduce  quantification  on  a  connotative 
basis,  in  other  words,  to  introduce  quantitative  notions 
of  Universal  and  Particular,  in  both  an  affirmative  and 
a  negative  aspect,  into  the  Hindu  theory  of  Inference 
and  Proposition  regarded  connotatively  as  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  relations  among  attributes  or  marks ; 
(2)  scientific,  in  its  investigation  of  the  varieties  of 
Vyapti  and  Upadhi  (and  of  ^TOrftrsr),  being  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  Scientific  Method,  in  the  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  irrelevant ;  and  (3)  ontological  and  epistemological, 
in  its  classification  and  precise  determinations  of  the 
various  relations  of  Knowledge  and  Being,  with  even 
greater  rigidity  and  minuteness  than  in  Hegel’s  Logic 
of  Being  and  Essence.  I  will  conclude  with  a  few 
observations  on  Applied  Logic,  i.e.  the  logic  of  the 
special  sciences,  which  is  such  a  characteristic  feature  of 
Hindu  scientific  investigation.  What  is  characteristic 
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of  the  Hindu  scientific  mind  is  that,  without  being 
content  with  the  general  concepts  of  Science  and  a 
general  Methodology,  it  elaborated  the  fundamental 
categories  and  concepts  of  such  of  the  special  sciences 
as  it  cultivated  with  assiduity,  and  systematically 
adapted  the  general  principles  of  Scientific  Method  to 
the  requirements  of  the  subject-matter  in  each  case. 
The  most  signal  example  of  applied  logic  (or  Scientific 
Method)  worked  out  with  systematic  carefulness  is  the 
Logic  of  Therapeutics  in  Charaka,  a  Logic  which  adapts 
the  general  concepts  of  cause,  effect,  energy,  operation, 
etc.,  and  the  general  methodology  of  science,  to  the 
special  problems  presented  in  the  study  of  diseases, 
their  causes,  symptoms,  and  remedies  ( vide  Charaka, 
Vimanasthana,  Chap.  IV. ;  also  Sutrasthana  ;  vide  my 
Paper  on  Hindu  Logic).  Here  I  will  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Applied  Methodology  from  the  science  of 
Analytical  and  Descriptive  Grammar.  Patanjali,  in 
the  Mahabhashya  (circa  150  b.c.),  is  very  careful  as 
regards  Methodology.  I  take  no  note  now  of  the 
philosophical  presuppositions  of  his  philology  ( vide  my 
Paper  on  the  Hindu  Science  of  Language),  but  will  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  his  presentation  of  the  Applied  Logic  of 
Descriptive  and  Analytical  Grammar.  The  sentence  is 
the  unit  of  speech,  as  every  Hindu  philologer  contends, 
but  the  first  business  of  Analytical  Grammar  is  to 
analyse  the  sentence  into  its  significant  parts  and  their 
coherent  relations  to  one  another.  Assuming  that 
articulate  sounds  are  significant,  the  question  is  :  how 
is  the  sentence,  which  is  the  unit  of  articulate  speech, 
broken  up  into  significant  words  and  their  mutual 
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relations  ?  Patanjali  answers  that  this  is  done  by  an 
instinctive  use  [cf.  Vachaspati’s  ) 

of  the  Joint  Method  of  Difference  (combined  Addition 
and  Subtraction),  fortified  by  the  Joint  Method  of  Agree¬ 
ment  Patanjali  starts  with  a  simple 

case.  Take  the  two  sentence-units  :  Pathati  (he  reads) 
and  Pachati  (he  cooks).  Suppose  you  start  with  the 
assumption  that  these  sounds  are  significant,  and  that 
separate  elements  have  separate  meanings.  Then  you 
hear  Pathati,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  reading  is 
pointed  at.  Then  the  assemblage  of  sounds  Pathati 
(i.e.  Path -f  ati)  stands  for  the  assemblage  “  one  reads” 
(i.e.  the  action  reading  +  an  individual  agent).  Similarly, 
by  finger-pointing  or  other  indication,  you  find  that 
the  assemblage  Pachati  [i.e.  Pach -f  ati)  stands  for  the 
assemblage  “one  cooks”  [i.e.  the  action  cooking -fan 
individual  agent,  say  the  same  agent  as  before). 

Now  look  at  the  groupings  : — 

P ath  -f  ati  =  reading  +  one  agent. 

Pach  +  ati  =  cooking  +  one  agent. 

From  repeated  observation  of  similar  groupings,  one 
is  led  to  conclude  that  Path  is  the  invariable  concomi¬ 
tant  of  the  action  “  reading,”  because  the  disappearance 
of  the  former  (the  other  element  remaining)  leads  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  latter  (a  rough  Method  of 
Difference  by  subtraction — vTsw)  ;  that  Pach  is  the 
invariable  concomitant  of  the  action  “  cooking,”  because 
the  introduction  of  Pach  (with  nothing  else  added) 
leads  to  the  introduction  of  the  action  “  cooking  ”  (a 
rough  Method  of  Difference  by  addition — ;  and 
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that  Ati,  which  is  the  only  “ common  antecedent” 
is  the  invariable  concomitant  of  “  one  agent,” 
which  is  the  only  common  “  consequent  ”  (^r?wl).  In 
fact,  the  last  should  come  first  by  the  Method  of  Agree¬ 
ment,  then  the  other  two,  either  by  Residue  or  by 
Joint  Agreement  in  presence  and  absence  (^T^farsrt). 
So  far  all  is  plain  sailing,  though  only  very  simple  and 
very  rough  applications  of  the  Methods  are  given. 
But — and  this  is  the  point— throughout  the  argument 
it  is  assumed  that  one  sound  is  the  concomitant  of  one 
idea  ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  plurality  of  causes  to 
vitiate  the  application  of  the  Method  of  Agreement  in 
the  above  example.  And  now  the  objection  is  advanced 
that  this  basal  assumption  is  untrue.  The  same  sound 
is  not  the  concomitant  of  the  same  idea  ;  different 
words  (sounds)  may  have  the  same  meaning,  and  the 
same  wTord  (sound)  may  have  different  meanings.  We 
cannot  therefore  by  the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement 
(^wqfiRcift)  determine  the  meanings  of  words  or  the 
separate  functions  of  roots  (stems)  and  inflections — at 
least,  not  so  simply  as  is  pretended  above.  Patanjali 
states  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  applying  the 
Scientific  Methods  to  the  problems  presented  by 
Analytical  Grammar,  a  difficulty  arising  from  the 
plurality  of  causes,  but  does  not  state  the  solution. 
The  solution,  however,  depends  on  the  Method  of  Sub¬ 
traction  and  Addition  (Patanjali’s  and  ^crsTHfir)  ; 

for  it  will  be  found  by  extensive  observation  that  the 
number  of  meanings  of  which  a  word  (sound)  may  be 
capable  is  limited.  So  also  is  the  number  of  words 
(sounds)  expressive  of  a  given  meaning.  Hence,  by 
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the  Method  of  Difference,  etc.,  the  causal  relations  of 
words  and  meanings  may  be  determined.  Patahjali 
thus  establishes  the  doctrine  of  PrakWti  and  Pratyaya 
(roots  and  inflections),  with  their  separate  significance, 
which  is  of  course  a  necessary  postulate  in  the  case  of 
an  inflectional  language  like  Sanskrit.  Isolating  and 
agglutinative  languages  offer  less  difficulty,  whereas 
the  difficulties  are  in  some  respects  enhanced  in  the 
case  oi  languages  with  a  poly  synthetic  or  incorporating 
(incapsulating)  morphological  structure. 

jhsSrw  to  inpnk  to  uror#  i  i 

i  ^  wz:  w,  wirfarifi 

o&ftjw  TOnrt 

i^ffw) -wmsfir  osf%?r  -rhnr  totow  (tottot), 

TOnft  \  ih?  TOret  to 

flro  \  m  spsr  totoit  to  wwt  tof:  ^xrrow  s 

to  TOt  to:  xtoYtotI  i 

toto: — ff  grerr  TOffir  \  sras 

*  tttot  i  tort  w:  tot  tot  ^nr  \  to  fstf 

^  ftrgT  i  HTffi  ^wts^r^r  ^  f*rwrrtTw  \  «rli&fn 

TOR1TT  TOWqfffT^TRTTO  \  TO  FrTTO  IRTO:  WV  TORR 
^fir  >  (Mahabhashya,  1-3,  9.) 

Patanjali  not  only  applies  the  Scientific  Methods  to 
the  foundations  of  Grammatical  Analysis,  but  also  by 
their  means  establishes  and  elaborates  the  fundamental 
categories  and  concepts  of  Grammatical  (and  Philo¬ 
logical)  Science,  e.g.  the  concepts  of  action  (fw),  agent 
(w^t),  instrumental  cause  (^trt  ^fTrorro? ),  end  (ffiiro)? 
origin  (fj),  limit  (toAi),  substance  (to)?  quality  (tpu), 
and  genus  (snfw) ;  also  of  the  fundamental  relations  (at 
the  bottom  of  all  thought  and  speech ) — the  relations 
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of  time  of  space  of  causality 

(ofTT^rrarHur),  of  inherence  (*uuru*),  of  co-inherence 
(^runHTf^rnnj),  of  substance  and  attribute 
of  the  sign  and  the  signate  of  mutual 

dependence  — an  entire  grammatical  (and 

philological)  apparatus,  which  will  serve  as  a  'point 
d’appui  for  generations  of  philologists  and  grammarians 
to  come. 
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